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MEMOKANDUM  DEFINING  THE  ENQUIKY  WHICH  INA^ESTIGATORS 
ARE  APPOINTED  TO  UNDERTAKE. 


The  Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment. 


The  principal  points  upon  which  information  is  required  are  the  following : 

(1)  To  what  extent  out-relief  is  given — 

(a)  To  persons  actually  engaged  in  industry  or  remunerative  employment 

at  the  time  when  the  relief  is  given  ;  and 

(b)  To  persons  during  the  "slack  times"  of  their  industry  or  employ- 

ment, e.ff.,  during  the  winter  months,  especially  January  and 
February. 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  cases  in  which  out-relief  is  so  given,  particulars  are 
desired  as  to — 

(a)  The  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  relief. 

{b)  The  average  weekly  wages  or  earnings  and  the  total  \  jf  possible,, 
income  from  all  sources.  before  and 

(c)  The  conditions  of  employment.  |  after  receipt 

(//)  The  housing  conditions,  and  generally,  '  of  relief. 

(e)  The  economic,  social,  and  moral  effect  of  the  out-relief  upon  the 
recipients. 

(3)  With  respect  to  cases  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  industry  or  employ- 
ment or  of  persons  during  the  "  slack  times  "  of  their  industry  or  employment  in 
which  out-relief  has  been  applied  for  and  refused,  particulars  are  desired  as  to — 

(a)  Whether  the  cases  have  been  relieved  from  other  sources,  and  if  so 
to  what  extent. 


(b)  The  average  weekly  wages  or  earnings  and  the  ' 
total  income  from  all  sources. 


If  possible,  before 
and    after  relief 

(c)  The  conditions  of  employment.  has  been  applied 

(d)  The  housing  conditions,  and  generally,  '  refused. 

(e)  The  economic,  social,  and  moral  effect  of  the  refusal  of  the  relief, 

upon  the  applicants. 

(4)  A  comparison  of  the  rate  of  wages  in  siniilar  industries— 

(a)  In  districts  where  a  large  amount  of  out-relief  is  given,  and 
{b)  In  districts  where  a  small  amount  of  out-relief  is  given. 

(5)  A  comparison  of  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  conditions  of  work  in  the 
same  industry  or  employment — 

(a)  In  firms  or  establishments  where  the  workers  are,  and 

{b)  In  firms  or  establishments  where  the  workers  are  not  recipients  of 
out-relief. 

(6)  Where  the  comparisons  in  (4)  and  (5)  are  between  different  districts, 
other  elements  affecting  wages,  such  as  differences  in  rent,  cost  of  living,  etc., 
must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  account. 

(7)  Whether  there  is  any  evidence — 

(a)  That  unskilled  workpeople  are  attracted  to  districts  where  out- relief 
is  freely  given. 

{b)  That  any  under-paid  or  irregular  industries  are  attracted  to  districts 
where  out-relief  is  freely  given,  and 

(c)  That  industries  have  been  kept  alive  which,  without  Poor  Law  help, 
would  have  disappeared  or  migrated. 
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(8)  Whether  there  is  any  evidence  that  a  rise  of  wages  or  improvement  in 
the  conditions  of  employment  has  resulted  from  the  refusal  of  Guardians  to  give 
out-relief  in  supplement  of  wages  in  a  particular  district. 

Special  Instructions  foi"  the  Guidance  of  Investigators  in  Conducting  the  Enquiry. 

1.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  outdoor  relief  is  not  given  to  any  appreciable 
extent  to  able-bodied  men  in  receipt  of  wages,  and  consequently  the  enquiry  will  in 
the  main  be  limited  to  the  case  of  women,  and  of  men  not  wholly  able-bodied. 

2.  In  conducting  the  enquiry,  the  Investigators  should  consider  the  Jamily  as  the 
econcmiic  unit,  and  include  all  cases  where,  say,  out-relief  is  given  into  a  family  where 
women  are  the  wage-earners. 

3.  As  far  as  possible  the  information  obtained  by  the  lavestigators  in  the  course 
of  their  enquiry  should  differentiate  between 

[a)  Single  Men. 

{b)  Single  Women, 

(c)  Widows  (without  children). 

(with  children). 
{d)  Married  Men. 
{e)  Married  Women. 

4.  Cases  where  medical  relief  only  is  given  should  not  be  considered  as  coming 
within  the  scope  of  the  enquiry. 

5.  The  best  primary  sources  of  information  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  officers, 
books,  and  records  of  the  Guardians  and  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and 
other  charities  ;  but  it  will  be  incumbent  also  on  the  Investigators  to  follow  up  the 
clues  thus  obtained  by  independent  personal  enquiries. 

6.  The  Investigators  will  commence  their  enquiry  in  London  and  should  then 
proceed  to  investigate  their  subject  in  typical  Unions  elsewhere,  but  they  must  send 
in  their  Report  with  regard  to  London  within  three  months,  and  their  final  Report 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  their  appointment. 

7.  In  looking  through  the  Poor  Law  records  Investigators  should  note  the 
following  points  not  directly  connected  with  the  subject  of  their  enquiry  : — 

{a)  Whether  a  continuous  record  {e.g.,  case-paper)  is  kept  of  all  cases. 

{b)  Whether  the  statements  made  by  applicants  for  relief  as  to  earnings,  other 
sources  of  income,  etc.,  appear  to  be  verified. 

8.  For  further  particulars  as  to  their  powers  and  duties  the  Investigators  are 
referred  to  the  paper  headed  "  General  Instructions  to  Investigators." 

R.  G.  Duff, 

Secretary. 
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To  The  Secretary, 

The  Eoyal  CoMxMission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  the  Relief  of  Distress. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  OUTDOOR  RELIEF  ON  WAGES  AND  THE  ; 
CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Sir, 

In  accordance  with  the  Memorandum  and  Instructions  communicated  to  us,  we  have 
the  honour  to  submit  a  Supplement  to  our  Report  on  Out-rehef  and  Wages. 

This  Supplement  contains  a  number  of  interviews  with  firms  employing  women  of 
the  pauper  class  (or  their  female  relatives)  together  with  some  tabulated  wage  statistics 
obtained  from  these  and  similar  firms. 

The  facts  set  forth  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  submitted  to  the  Commission  in 
confidential  form  in  the  series  of  interim  reports  prepared  by  us.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  anonymity  of  the  firms  who  supplied  us  with  particulars,  Mr.  Jones  has  now  rearranged 
the  information  without  reference  to  localities  or  Poor  Law  Unions,  and  has  written  an 
Introductory  Note. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  those  employers  who  granted  us  interviews,  who  furnished 
lis  with  wage  statistics,  and  who  have  courteously  allowed  the  Commission  to  make  pubhc 
the  information  thus  gained. 

We  are, 
Your  obedient  Servants, 

CONSTANCE  WILLIAMS. 
THOMAS  JONES. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  material  presented  in  the  following  pages  was  obtained  during  an  investigation 
in  1906  and  1907  into  the  relation  of  outdoor  relief  to  wages  and  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  investigators  were  instructed,  among 
other  matters  :— 

I.  — To  compare  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  conditions  of  work  in  the  same 
industry  or  employment — 

(a)  In  firms  or  estabhshments  where  the  workers  are,  and 

(b)  In  firms  or  establishments  where  the  workers  are  not  recipients  of 
out-rehef. 

II.  — To  compare  the  rate  of  wages  in  similar  industries — 

;   _  _  {a)  In  districts  where  a  large  amount  of  out-rehef  is  given,  and 

(6)  In  districts  where  a  small  amount  of  out-rehef  is  given. 
III. — To  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  evidence— 

(a)  That  unskilled  workpeople  are  attracted  to  districts  where  out-rehef 
is  freely  given, 

(6)  That  any  underpaid  or  irregular  industries  are  attracted  to  districts 
where  out-rehef  is  freely  given,  and 

(c)  That  any  industries  have  been  kept  ahve  which,  without  Poor  Law 
help,  would  have  disappeared  or  migrated. 

The  main  results  of  our  investigation  appear  as  Appendix  Vol.  XVII.  [Cd.  4690]  to 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Rehef  of  Distress,  1909,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  present  volume  contains  material  which  could  not 
conveniently  be  included  in  the  earher  and  general  Report. 

In  carrying  out  our  instructions  the  following  plan  was  adopted  :  the  books  of  the 
reheving  officers  were  examined  and  a  list  made  out  of  all  wage-earning  women  paupers 
and  their  relatives  in  the  parish  or  union,  who  were  engaged  in  workshops  or  factories. 
Their  employers  were  then  visited,  and  an  attempt  made  to  ascertain  the  general  industrial 
conditions  surrounding  the  working  pauper.    The  age,  wage,  character,  and  domestic 
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situation  of  the  pauper  and  of  the  pauper's  children  (where  such  were  at  work)  were 
compared  with  similar  facts  relating  to  the  workers  generally  with  a  view  to  discovering 
the  economic  effects  of  pauperism.  Over  250  firms  distributed  over  30  towns  were  inter- 
viewed in  this  way,  and  by  about  four-fifths  of  them  permission  has  been  granted  to 
pubhsh  most  of  the  particulars  in  an  anonymous  form.  There  is  so  little  accurate  data 
available  regarding  women's  employment  and  wages  (outside  the  textile  industry),  that 
even  the  small  addition  supphed  in  the  following  pages  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  students. 
The  information  is  exhaustive  for  no  industry.  It  only  furnishes  samples  selected  from 
the  standpoint  of  pauperism.  But  all  of  it  has  the  advantage  of  having  been  submitted 
to  employers  for  correction  and  approval.*  The  wages  in  every  case  were  furnished  by 
the  employers  themselves  and  were  often  transcribed  by  us  directly  from  the  wage  books 
of  the  firm.  We  regret  that  it  was  not  usually  found  practicable  to  distinguish  adult 
women  and  young  girls  in  the  returns,  nor  to  give  comparative  figures  over  a  series  of 
years. 

Permission  to  pubhsh  an  interview  was  sometimes  refused  because  of  some  adverse 
comment  on  the  conditions  of  work  or  character  of  the  workers.  Employers  naturally 
do  not  hke  their  premises  described,  even  anonymously,  as  dirty,  or  their  workers  as 
rough  or  slovenly  or  intemperate.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  pauper 
connection  of  some  of  the  firms  described  was  of  the  slenderest.  In  some  cases  the 
particulars  supphed  by  the  reheviug  officer  were  inaccurate  or  out  of  date,  and  no  pauper 
or  pauper's  daughter  was  to  be  found  employed  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

For  the  sake  of  convenient  reference  we  reproduce  here  the  relevant  conclusions 
reached  in  our  final  report.f 

1.  About  70  per  cent,  of  the  women  paupers  are  sixty  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  and  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  occupied  women  paupers  are 
engaged  in  casual  domestic  occupations.  The  remainder  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  precarious  employment  like  hawking  or  small  shop-keeping,  or  in  sack  sewing 
and  rag  sorting,  in  aerated  water  and  jam  factories,  and  in  laundries.  Such 
industries  permit  of  irregular  attendance,  and  therefore  reheved  widows,  with 
children,  are  attracted  to  them. 

2.  Some  well-organised  firms  which  offer  the  greatest  net  advantage  to  the 
worker  in  wages,  hours,  and  regularity  of  employment  dehberately  aim  in  various 
ways  at  attracting  the  best  workers  and  dismissing  inferior  ones.  There  is 
a  process  of  selection  always  going  on  in  such  firms.  The  women  paupers, 
however,  are  as  a  rule  industrially  handicapped  by  a  sick  husband  or  by  children 
or  by  physical  infirmities.  They  therefore  tend  to  move  away  from  the  larger, 
highly  organised  firm  to  the  smaller  firms  where  they  can  come  and  go  more 
freely.  Hence  they  are  found  predominantly  in  such  irregular  employments  as 
those  mentioned  above. 

3.  We  found  no  evidence  that  women  wage  earners  to  whose  famihes  out- 
relief  is  given  cut  rates.  Such  wage  earners  are  invariably  found  working  at 
the  same  rates  of  pay  as  the  much  larger  number  of  women  not  in  receipt  of 
rehef,  who  entirely  swamp  them.  The  number  of  subsidised  paupers  competing 
for  jobs  compared  with  the  supply  of  workers  available  is  too  small  to  affect 
the  general  level  of  rates. 

4.  Wage-earning  women  paupers  consist  of  two  main  classes,  women  with 
children  dependent  on  them,  and  women  without  young  children.  The  first 
class  IS,  as  a  rule,  relieved  on  the  children's  account ;  the  second  consists  mainly 
of  women  over  sixty  relieved  on  account  of  old  age.  All  the  forces  which  operate 
on  the  wages  of  women  workers  in  general  are  present  in  the  pauper  cases,  and 
tiey  are  specially  handicapped  by  age,  debihty,  widowhood,  children  to  mother, 
si^k  husbands  to  tend.  These  disabihties  will  inevitably  be  reflected  in  their 
earnings.  The  majority  will  tend  to  fall  between  the  median  and  the  lower 
quartile.  Where  they  are  still  lower,  the  physical  or  domestic  handicap  is 
probably  correspondingly  severe. 

5.  Wage-earning  daughters  in  families  in  receipt  of  out-rehef  are  found 
indifferently  in  all  firms,  good  and  bad.  With  this  class  also  the  process  of 
selection  is  always  going  on  in  the  better  firms.    Perhaps  fifty  girls  will  be  taken 

*  In  a  few  cases  the  firms  could  not  subsequently  be  traced  and  our  application  was  returned  marked 
"  Gone,  no  address,"  or  "  In  liquidation." 

f  Outdoor  Relief  and  Wages,  Appendix  Vol.  XVII.  [Cd.  4690],  pp.  72,  257,  340,  et  fassim.  .  ..^ 
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on  when  twenty  or  thirty  are  permanently  required.  In  a  few  weeks  they  will 
be  sorted  out  and  the  unsuitable  ones  dismissed.  We  could  find  no  evidence 
that  daughters  of  paupers  accepted  lower  rates  than  others  or  earned  less  than 
others  because  of  their  indirect  relation  to  pauperism.  The  daughters  usually 
pay  only  part  of  their  earnings  to  their  mothers,  except  in  the  case  of  quite  young 
girls,  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  be  independent.  The  daughters  therefore  have 
no  inducement  to  cut  rates,  since  anything  over  and  above  the  fixed  sum  given 
to  their  mothers  goes  into  their  own  pockets.  In  any  case  the  earnings  of  the 
girls  are  more  than  the  amount  of  the  out-relief  which  is  withdrawn  in  respect 
of  their  ceasing  to  be  independent.  Moreover,  they  have  not  the  option  of 
remaining  in  receipt  of  out-rehef  {i.e.,  of  the  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  paid  on  their  account) 
as  an  alternative  to  going  to  work. 

Our  inquiry  throws  some  light  on  the  general  characteristics  of  the  lower  grades  of 
female  employment.  We  have  referred  to  this  subject  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  our 
Interim  Reports.*  The  main  features  may  be  briefly  stated  and  supported  with  extracts 
from  interviews,  published  and  unpublished  : — 

L — The  abundance  of  low  skilled  women  workers  in  every  town  visited : — - 

"  An  advertisement  for  ten  girls  at  10s.  a  week  would  bring  500  applications." — (Boot  and  Shoe 
Factory.) 

"  There  seems  in  this  locality  an  endless  stream  of  girls,  more  or  less  incapable,  who  will  work 
at  any  casual  job." — {Jam  Factory.) 

II.  — Their  lack  of  industrial  ambition,  indifference  to  training  and  want  of 
adaptability.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  employers 
make  no  provision  for  the  training  of  learners,  and  that  the  irregular  employment 
of  those  who  have  learned  discourages  girls  from  making  the  necessary  initial 
sacrifice. 

"  As  a  result  of  this  irregularity  of  employment,  the  manager  stated  that  it  was  now  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  skilled  labour  for  this  trade.  Girls  feel  that  weaving  is  no  more  steady  than  other  trades, 
and  do  not  want  to  go  in  for  it." — (Muslin  Factory.) 

"  If  young  women  would  .  .  .  take  pains  there  was  a  great  deal  of  light,  skilled  and  technical 
work  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  that  might  very  well  be  done  by  women  at  higher  wages  than  they 
now  obtain." — (Glass  Factory.) 

"  If  the  girls  would  only  try  to  learn  several  branches  of  the  work,  we  should  be  able  to  keep 
them  regularly  employed  all  the  year  round  by  fitting  in  the  work.  I  have  urged  button  hole  hands 
to  try  felling,  even  if  at  first  they  were  slow,  but  in  every  instance  they  have  declined." — (Clothing 
Factory.) 

"  In  our  trade,  the  poorer  workers  soil  the  white  shirts  and  become  frightened  to  tackle  the 
work.  They  have  not  the  patience  to  learn  to  be  neat ;  they  are  not  ambitious  for  the  best  things, 
and  go  on  in  a  slovenly  fashion,  taking  the  rougher  and  easier  work.  Many  of  these  young  women 
who  refuse  to  make  any  eHovt  to  raise  themselves  depend  on  their  parents  to  keep  them."— (Shirt 
Factory.) 

"  For  an  unskilled  job  at  8s.  per  week  we  have  twenty  applications,  but  I  cannot  persuade  girls 
to  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  better  paying  work,  and  so  earn  more." — (Corset  Factory.) 

"  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  employees  care  to  work  the  proper  number  of  hours  per 
day." — (Clothing  Factory.) 

III,  — The  variations  in  the  supply  of  women  workers  according  to  :  {A)  The 
state  of  the  husband's  employment  and  the  amount  of  the  family  income  : 
{B)  The  desire  for  pocket  money, 

(A)  "  A  good  many  of  our  finishers  are  widows  and  married  women,  as  many  of  our  girls  who 
get  married  come  back  to  us  owing  to  the  low  wages  of  their  husbands.  I  have  seen  girls  earning 
25s.  a  week  leaving  to  marry  labourers  earning  18s.,  with  the  result  that  they  were  very  soon  back 
in  the  workroom.  For  example,  we  had  a  hemmer  earning  20s.  a  week.  She  got  married  and  has 
two  children,  and  came  to  us  the  other  day  to  get  out-work,  as  her  husband  is  idle.  She  cannot 
come  in  owing  to  the  children,  although  we  would  readily  pay  her  20s.  a  week,  as  she  is  a  very  good 
worker." — (Shirt  Factory.) 

"  Most  of  these  women  have  previously  been  in  the  employment  of  the  firm,  and  have  left  to 
become  married  to  men  who  later  in  life  either  cannot,  or  will  not,  work.  The  manager  thought 
that  firms  which  engage  boys  at  high  wages  and  then  turn  them  off,  had  something  to  do  with  this. 
The  men  make  good  wages  when  very  young  and  then  marry,  but  later,  when  they  are  sent  away 
from  tlieir  employment,  they  can  find  nothing  to  do  except  as  labourers,  and  the  women  have  to 
take  to  work  to  relieve  the  distress." — (Rag  Sorters.) 

"  When  the  building  trade  is  slack  many  women  come  to  the  factory  seeking  employment." — 
(Clothing  Factory.) 

"  Managers  are  besieged  by  former  workers  who  ask  for  a  little  work  to  do  at  home.  '  Just  a 
dozen  jackets  is  all  I  want.'  " — (Clothing  Factory.) 
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"  They  are  decent  enough  in  their  own  way,  but  when  the  husband  has  done  a  day  or  two  at 
steady  work,  the  wife  stays  off,  and  they  have  a  jollification." — {Waste  Merchants.) 

(B.)  "  The  girls  simply  come  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  some  pocket  money  and  buy  a  little 
more  finery." — {Glass  Factory.) 

"  They  only  want  a  few  gew-gaws." — {Hosiery  Factory.) 

"  They  wanted  to  obtain  extra  money  for  pleasure.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  young  women 
to  work  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  off  to  the  seaside  for  a  month  in  the  summer." — {Linen  Mill.) 

IV.  — The  prevalence  of  a  wage  tradition  in  a  district  or  in  a  social  class. 
Girls  adjust  their  exertions  to  this  customary  level,  and  they  can  only  be  got 
to  rise  above  it  by  special  pressure  or  extra  inducement.  In  one  town  8  s.,  in 
another  10s.,  in  a  third  12s.,  were  given  as  customary  levels  beyond  which  girls 
are  disinclined  to  earn.  Similarly  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  among  the  working 
men  in  some  districts  against  the  employment  of  married  women.  Employers 
endeavouring  to  introduce  new  industries  into  a  town  quickly  reahse  the  force 
of  these  traditions.  There  are,  of  course,  underlying  social  and  economic  causes 
for  such  variations,  among  them  being  the  degree  of  local  intelHgence  and  skill, 
and  the  nature  of  men's  work  in  the  district.  Chmate  was  also  mentioned  once 
or  twice  as  affecting  energy  and,  therefore,  output. 

"  When  the  women  have  earned  about  8s.  they  stay  away  for  a  day,  or  take  a  Friday  to  Tuesday 
off.  .  .  .  When  rent  is  due  or  a  holiday  approaches  the  women  usually  put  on  a  spurt,  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  appear  content  with  8s."^ — {Haircloth  Factory.) 

"  There  was  a  strong  feeling  among  the  girls  against  one  of  their  number  earning  more  than 
about  8s." — {Clothing  Factory.) 

"  The  girls  in  this  town  are  highly  skilled,  and  accustomed  to  rapid  work.  They  do  not  dawdle. 
Many  of  them  can  make  up  to  £1  a  week.    They  dress  well." — {Collar  and  Blouse  Factory.) 

"  The  firm  (in  Bast  Anglia)  has  a  branch  in  the  North  of  England  where  the  better  class  work 
is  done.    It  is  found  difficult  to  train  the  local  girls  for  the  finer  grades  of  work." — {Rug  Factory.) 

"  One  London  girl  could  do  the  work  of  three  of  these  provincial  girls." — {Steam  Laundry.) 

"  Whilst  in  the  main  cigar  centres  {i.e.,  Nottingham,  Leicester  and  London)  girls  marry  and 
return  to  work  freely,  they  do  not  do  so  in  X.,  and  this  can  hardly  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  all 
make  better  marriages." 

"  It  would  be  considered  wrong  for  a  married  woman  to  work  here  if  her  husband  were  alive." — 
{Tinjilate  Works.) 

"  A  man  looks  out  for  a  girl  who  works  two  spinning  frames  or  two  looms,  and  is  in  clover  if 
he  gets  her." — {Dundee.) 

"  The  wife  works  ;  the  man  boils  the  kettle." — {Dundee.) 

"  The  local  sentiment  is  against  married  women  becoming  regular  wage-earners.  When  a 
husband  is  out  of  work,  the  wife  obtains  an  odd  day's  charing  or  washing." — {Aberdeen.) 

V.  — The  most  helpless  and  degraded  women  are  found  in  the  roughest  and 
dirtiest  occupations,  where  there  is  usually  much  irregular  time  keeping.  There 
were  signs  in  some  towns  of  increasing  difficulty  in  securing  workers  for  these 
industries.  Firms  dijSer  in  this  group  as  in  others  in  the  character  of  the  premises 
they  provide  and  the  standard  of  cleanliness  they  enforce. 

"  The  women  are  old  because  young  ones  do  not  like  the  idea  of  working  among  rags." 

"  They  cannot  be  depended  on  on  Monday.  Occasionally  they  stay  out  a  week  at  a  time." — 
(Rag  Store). 

VI.  — The  earnings  of  out- workers  must  be  read  in  the  hght  of  the  quahfi- 
cations  stated  in  the  "  Interviews  "  referring  to  them.  The  whole  subject  of 
out- work  in  relation  to  pauperism  is  discussed  at  length  in  our  General  Keport.* 
One  or  two  extracts  from  it  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  prevaihng  conditions, 

"  There  are  very  few  married  women  and  out-work  is  resorted  to  only  when  the  firm  is  pushed 
for  orders." — {Rug  Factory.) 

"  The  largest  class  of  the  out-workers  not  in  receipt  of  relief  .  .  .  were  married  women  with 
young  children  dependent  on  them,  their  husbands  being,  for  the  greater  part,  out  of  employment 
or  in  precarious  and  insufficient  employment." — {Poplar.) 

"  Most  of  these  out- workers  are  old  women,  but  there  are  some  young  married  women  with 
cliildren  who  could  get  work  inside  the  factories,  but  prefer  to  stay  at  home  to  attend  to  the  children. 
Many  of  the  old  people  do  not  leave  their  houses.  Their  eyes  are  far  from  equal  to  the  strain  of  glove 
stitching.  They  are  consequently  very  slow.  The  younger  women  do  a  few  dozen  a  week  just  to 
occupy  the  spare  time  which  is  not  taken  up  with  house  work  and  other  things.  They  can  never 
tell  with  any  precision  how  much  time  per  day  they  give  to  the  work.  When  any  special  event  is 
coming  on  they  work  incessantly  and  may  earn  anything  from  7s.  to  13s.  When  the  spurt  is  over, 
their  earnings  drop  again  to  a  low  level." — {Leicester.) 


*  Cd.  4690,  pp.  245-256. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  THE  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


SOME  INDUSTRIES  EMPLOYING  WOMEN  PAUPERS. 


PART  I. 
Interviews  with  Firms. 
Firm  No.  1. 
Work  done. — Fancy  muslins — "  white." 

Wages. — A  girl  at  fourteen  starts  weaving  right  away  with  a  mistress  to  teach 
her,  getting  what  she  earns,  say  3s.  or  4s.  ;  others  are  taught  by  their  friends,  in  which 
case  they  get  nothing.  The  girls  work  at  a  weaving  loom  for  a  year  or  so  and  get  gradually ' 
drafted  on  to  better  machines.  It  is  four  or  five  years  before  a  girl  can  take  the  best  machine, 
but  she  is  earning  a  wage  all  along.  There  is  often  much  difference  between  the 
aptitude  of  different  girls,  e.g.,  a  girl  averaged  20s.  or  21s.  a  week  ;  she  left,  and  the 
girl  who  succeeded  her,  for  exactly  the  same  class  of  work,  got  17s.  or  18s. 

There  has  not  been  much  change  in  wages  of  women  over  a  long  time  ;  they  are  the 
same  now  as  thirty  years  ago. 

The  wages-bill  showed  girls  getting  a  certain  wage  for,  say,  three  weeks,  with  a  leap 
up  on  the  fourth  and  a  return  to  the  old  level  again.  This  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  wages  are  ■'^>aid  only  on  the  whole  piece  ;  so  that  if  a  girl  makes  three  "  pieces  "  and 
a  "bit,"  she  ;|  paid  only  for  the  three  "pieces  "  that  week.  The  "bits  "  accumulate 
until  they  make  up  one  "  piece,"  when  she  appears  to  have  made  four  pieces  in, one  week, 
and  is  paid  accordingly. 

A  weaver  suffers  when  she  gets  a  bad  web  ;  it  lasts  longer  and  means  harder  work  - 
for  her  and  less  pay.    A  winder  gets  bad  stuff  off  her  hands  in  a  day.  ; 

Darners  get  4s.  to  14s. 

Regularity  of  Work. — This  firm  gives  practically  steady  work.  Since  1886  scarcely  any 
workers  have  been  dismissed  for  want  of  employment.  This  is  not  the  case  with  all  classes 
of  weaving,  some  of  which  have  work  coming  in  a  rush  at  one  time,  and  great  slackness 
at  another.  As  a  result  of  this  irregularity  of  employment,  the  manager  stated  that  it 
was  now  very  difficult  to  get  skilled  labour  for  this  trade.  Girls  feel  that  weaving  is  no 
more  steady  than  other  trades,  and  do  not  want  to  go  in  for  it. 

Married  Women. — No  rule  is  made  against  employing  married  women,  with  or 
without  a  family.    On  the  whole  they  are  a  very  respectable  class.    The  manager  stated 
that  he  had  known  girls  get  married  on  Friday  and  come  back  to  work  on  Monday,  but^ 
this  happened  very  rarely  now,  probably  because  men  were  earning  higher  wages. 
'      General  Conditions. — Girls  begin  learning  this  trade  at  fourteen,  starting  right 
away  at  weaving  and  very  seldom  getting  odd  jobs  to  do.    It  is  found  that  the  younger 
a  girl  is  at  starting,  the  more  easily  does  she  "  pick  up  "  the  business  and  the  more  expert 
does  she  become.    The  manager  would  like  to  get  girls  a  year  younger.    There  are  ne 
half-timers  employed.    There  is  always  some  scarcity  of  girls  ;  the  chief  difiiculty,  however, 
is  in  getting  girls  to  remain  after  they  have  learned.    They  become  dissatisfied  with  the  ^ 
wages  they  are  earning  and  move  off  to  a  neighbouring  firm.    The  manager  added  that 
they  usually  come  back. 

This  firm  would  like  to  run  the  mill  on  shorter  hours,  beginning  at  9,  but  they  have 
found  that  the  workers  do  not  like  this  system.  So  loDg  as  other  factories  and  mills 
continue  the  longer  day,  the  new  system  would  complicate  home  arrangements  ;  the 
mother,  for  example,  would  have  to  make  two  breakfasts. 

The  firm  sends  a  little  out-work  into  the  country  villages— handwork,  which  the 
machines  cannot  do. 

The  manager  thought  there  was  not  much  out-rehef  among  the  workers,  and  at  any 
rate  it  made  no  difference  to  the  wages.  He  did  not  know  who  were  receiving  it  and  who 
were  not. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


Firm  No.  2. 

Work  done. — Lace  curtains — winding,  weaving  and  mending. 

Numbers  employed. — The  weaving  is  all  done  by  men.  Women  winders  are  plentiful 
and  menders  scarce. 

In  mending  department :  under  eighteen,  11  ;  over  eighteen,  6. 

In  winding  department :  under  eighteen,  15  ;  over  eighteen,  7. 

Wages. — The  medium  wage  for  a  normal  week  varies  from  7s.  6d.  for  mending,  to 
lis.  for  winding,  mostly  piece-work  in  each  case. 

A  girl  starting  winding  goes  immediately  on  piece-work.  Menders  get  2s.  6d.  a  week 
until  they  can  darn  without  directions  from  others.  This  takes  three  or  four  or  sometimes 
five  weeks,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  girls.    They  are  then  put  on  piece. 

In  the  mending  department  it  has  lately  been  found  necessary  to  raise  the  rates  of 

pay 

(1)  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  girls. 

(2)  Because  the  girls  were  finding  it  impossible  to  keep  up  the  average 
wage.    This  was  due,  not  to  any  fault  of  the  girls,  but  to  bad  cotton. 

The  difiiculty  in  getting  girls  is  due  to  the  fact  that  mending  requires  a  great  deal 
of  hand  work.  The  firm  tried  the  machinery  which  is  on  the  market  for  the  purpose 
but  found  it  unsatisfactory.    The  work  is,  therefore,  harder  than  machine  winding. 

Married  Women. — There  is  one  married  woman  employed  in  the  firm.  She  is  there 
because  her  husband  is  unable  to  work. 

Regularity  of  Work. — "Work  used  to  be  slack  in  the  summer  months  ;  but  during  the 
last  few  years  the  firm  have  been  equally  busy  all  the  year  round.  The  manager  stated  that 
the  wholesale  dealers  with  whom  they  dealt  were  responsible  ;  their  demand  was  now 
pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the  year.  He  knew  no  reason  for  the  change,  unless  their 
customers  in  turn  had  altered  their  wants. 

Out-Relief. — The  manager  only  knew  of  one  of  his  workers  in  receipt  of  out-relief. 
She  is  a  good  worker  and  earns  a  comparatively  high  pay. 

Firm  No.  3. 

Work  done. — Lace  curtains. 

Numbers  employed. — Girls  under  eighteen,  100  ;  over  eighteen,  100.  No  married 
women. 

Wages. — A  girl  starts  at  about  4s.  a  week  and  gets  Is.  increase  each  year.  Under 
eighteen  the  most  a  girl  could  earn  would  be  6s.  or  8s.  Over  eighteen  the  usual  rate  is  from 
12s.  to  15s.  ;  most  of  them  are  nearer  15s.  These  wages  hold  good  for  all  the  departments, 
winding,  darning,  taping.  In  starting  a  new  job,  the  girls  are  put  on  time  work  for  a 
period  ;  the  piece  rates  are  then  fixed  from  the  information  thus  obtained,  and  are 
supposed  to  yield  on  an  average  10s.  a  week.  But  it  is  always  found  that  girls  on  piece 
rates  increase  their  earnings  to  12s.  or  15s.  Hence  this  is  really  the  wage.  There  is  no 
definite  apprenticeship  system. 

Regularity  of  Work. — There  are  only  three  or  four  slack  months  a  year,  May,  June, 
July,  and  sometimes  August.  Generally,  however,  they  can  work  full  time,  and  they 
never  turn  off  a  girl  owing  to  slackness.  Girls  are  always  leaving  to  get  married,  and  their 
places  are  not  filled  up  until  the  busy  season  comes  round.  Thus  the  numbers  adjust 
themselves. 

;  General  Conditions. — There  is  always  difficulty,  whatever  the  locality,  in  getting 
experienced  girls  for  this  kind  of  work  ;  but,  the  town  being  pretty  well  situated  for 
female  labour,  this  firm  has  not  experienced  any  particular  difficulty  in  this  direction. 
They  never  have  to  wait  more  than  a  week  for  a  girl  after  intimating  a  vacancy.  The 
girls  are  decent  and  well  dressed,  and  come  to  work  in  hats  and  jackets  instead  of  the 
ordinary  mill  shawl.    There  are  no  old  women  employed  by  the  firm. 

Firm  No.  4. 

This  firm  has  only  been  established  for  one  and  a  half  years.  It  makes  muslin 
for  blouses,  but  as  there  is  no  demind  for  this  in  the  winter  time  they  then  turn 
their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  grey  cloth.  There  are  employed  four  girls  under 
eighteen,  twenty-five  over  eighteen,,  and  one  married  woman  as  fore-hand. 
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Wages. — Those  under  eighteen  are  learners  ;  they  come  at  fourteen  and  work  without 
pay  for  a  fortnight,  then  they  get  a  time  wage  of  a  few  shillings,  and  afterwards,  when 
moderately  proficient,  they  are  put  on  piece  rates.  Three  of  the  four  are  working  two 
looms  each  at  present  and  are  earning  9s.,  10s.,  lis.  respectively.  Over  eighteen  the 
average  wage  per  girl  is  13s.,  with  a  maximum  of  15s.  6d.  for  two  looms  ;  four  of  the  girls, 
however,  are  working  three  looms  and  earning  21s.,  22s.,  22s,,  23s.  per  week.  The  fore- 
woman was  a  worker  and,  like  the  rest,  her  hours  were  fifty-five  per  week ;  now  she  only 
works  forty  hours  a  week  and  receives  a  set  wage  of  16s. 

General  Conditions. — Mr.  K,  said  that  girls  were  scarce  in  this  town  for  their  class 
of  work,  owing  to  the  lace  mills  at  X.  Y,  and  Z,  The  girls  in  this  factory  are  generally 
only  allowed  to  work  two  looms,  whereas  those  in  the  lace  mills  are  allotted  three  or  four 
each,  hence  the  higher  wages  at  Z.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rates  here  are  higher  than 
at  Z,  but  less  than  the  scale  of  payment  for  similar  work  in  a  large  neighbouring  city. 

The  building  is  clean,  airy  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  girls  were  well  dressed  and 
appeared  to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Firm  No,  5, 

This  firm  manufactures  cloth  from  the  very  base,  their  work  including  rag-sorting, 
rag-pulling,  dyeing  raw  material,  blending,  scribbhng,  spinning,  weaving  and  the  whole 
process  of  finishing.  Both  men  and  women  are  employed,  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  unskilled 
portions  of  the  work.  The  numbers  involved  are  300  women  and  girls,  ninety  men,  and 
thirty  boys. 

The  men  and  women  both  work  on  time  and  piece  rates,  and  the  following  table  gives 
their  weekly  earnings  : — 

iA)~Men: 

Rag-pulhng       -  26s, 

Drawing    -------  from  30s.  to  41s.  (skilled). 

Pressing  machine      -       -       -       -       -       -  25s, 

Hydraulic  press        .       -       .       _       -  from  25s,  to  26s.  (piece). 

Steaming   _       _  26s, 

Packing    -       -       .       -       _       .       .  from  18s,  to  19s. 
Milhng  or  fulUng       -       -       -       -       -       -  25s,  (time). 

Kaisers      -       -       -       -       -       -       -  -21s, 

Spinners    -       --       --       --       -  29s. 

Warp  dressers    -       -       -       -       -       -       -  25s. 

Scouring    --------  23s. 

Fettlers     --------  26s. 

Blending   -       -       -       -       -       -       -  from  26s.  to  28s.  (piece). 

Rag  dyeing       -      -  24s.  (time). 

(B)— Girls  : 

(i,)  Piece  : — 

Rag  or  waste  sorting  -  -  -  3cl.  to  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  according  toquahty. 
Weaving  (according  to  quality)  : — 

(a)  Fancy  weaving  (by  piece)      -       -       -  I5s.  6d.  to  19s. 

(b)  Plain      „        „     „  -       .       -  I2s.  to  14s.  6d. 

(ii.)  Time  :— 

Rag-pulling  --12s, 

Scribbhng  and  condensing  (feeding  machines)     -  lis,  6d. 

Piecers      -  from  7s,  6d.  to  9s,  6d. 

Menders    -  --       --       --       -  l3s. 

Warp  dressers  -------  i3s. 

Burling  '  -  -  -  13s, 

{C)—Boys: 

Cutting     --------  9s. 

Most  of  the  women  employed  in  the  mills  were  feeding  machines,  sortmg  rags,  spinning 
and  weaving,  "  We  are  of  opinion  that  machinery  is  slowly  but  gradually  displacing 
hand  labour.  We  do  not  have  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  workers.  Generally  speaking, 
their  work  with  us  is  regular,  and  we  keep  many  of  our  hands  a  long  time.    Twenty  to 
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thirty  years  ago  our  girls  were  a  rough  lot,  but  to-day  they  are  generaJly  very  well  behaved 
and  certainly  very  clean.  We  are  occasionally  asked  to  fill  in  a  paper  of  wages,  but  we 
notice  it  generally  refers  to  a  daughter  who  is  earning.  We  feel  that  the  guardians  do 
not  always  take  enough  account  of  family  earnings  in  the  allocation  of  out-reUef,  and  we 
are  much  inclined  to  fear  that  the  loafer  very  often  comes  off  the  best." 

Firm  No.  6. 
Work  (^one.— Woollen  spinning  and  weaving. 
Nuniber  employed. — About  350  women  and  boys. 

Wages. — Fifteen  years  ago  the  mill  was  worked  on  the  time  system,  and  girls  in  the 
carding  department  made  8s.  to  9s.  a  week.  The  workers  are  now  on  piece,  and  those 
same  girls  can  earn  lis.  or  12s.  a  week.  Some  young  boys  are  employed,  and  get  5s.  a 
week  to  start.  The  median  wage  for  a  normal  week  varies  from  9s.  6 d.  for  piecers  (spinners) 
up  to  14s.  7d.  for  weavers. 

Regularity  of  Work. — The  trade  is  liable  to  variations,  but  for  many  years  this  firm 
has  given  steady  employment.  In  slack  times  hours  are  cut  down,  and  workers  are  not 
dismissed. 

General  Conditions. — The  bulk  of  the  workers  are  women  (none  married,  one  a  widow). 
Tn  the  spinning  department  boys  are  sometimes  taken  on,  as  there  is  a  scarcity  of  girls 
for  this  work.  These  boys  stay  till  they  are  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  then  go  off  to  be 
apprentice  masons  or  joiners.  They  cannot  be  absorbed  ;  there  is  not  much  work  for 
men  m  the  mill.  Any  man's  job,  however,  that  turns  up  is  offered  to  the  biggest  of  the 
boys  if  fit  for  it,  but  the  chances  are  not  many.  Many  of  the  girls  are  hereditary  weavers 
and  these  are  very  skilful  and  can  earn  high  wages.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an  increase 
in  wages  all  round,  due  in  large  measure  to  increased  difficulty  of  the  work.  More  "  fancy 
patterns  "  are  now  made,  and  this  means  increased  difficulty,  an  advance  in  the  skill 
required  and  a  proportionate  rise  in  wages.  The  manager  estimated  that  the  skill  required 
for  making  the  same  length  of  cloth  was  40  per  cent,  greater  now  than  it  was  fifteen  years 
ago. 

There  is  some  movement  between  the  woollen  mills  and  the  paper  mills.  But  because 
the  seasonal  variations  in  these  two  trades  largely  coincide,  this  movement  is  never  great. 

Firm  No.  7. 

Work  done. — The  manufacture  of  tweeds,  embracing  winding,  twisting  and  weaving. 

JVumber  employed. — Girls  over  eighteen,  thirty-two;  under  eighteen,  four. 

Wages. — The  median  wage  for  a  normal  week  varies  from  10s.  for  twisters  and 
winders  to  14s.  lid.  for  darners  and  pickers,  and  20s.  6d.  for  weavers.  Pickers  and 
darners  are  paid  Ifd.  an  hour,  and  so  much  per  piece  over  and  above.  Weavers  are 
paid  so  much  an  ell.    New  pickers,  learning,  earn  according  to  their  ability. 

Regularity  of  Work. — November,  December,  and  sometimes  January  are  slack  months. 
This  makes  no  difference  to  the  numbers  employed  ;  but  the  mill  goes  on  short  time 
(49  hours  per  week).  The  firm  never  make  their  employees  work  overtime.  Even  in 
the  busiest  seasons,  they  keep  to  a  fifty-five  hours'  week. 

General  Social  Conditions.— The  employees  are  the  best  class  of  working  girls  in  the 
town.  There  have  been  few  changes  among  the  girls  for  a  long  number  of  years. 
Darners  and  weavers  never  leave  unless  to  get  married.  Some  of  the  girls  have  been 
over  twenty  years  with  the  firm.  The  one  married  woman  among  the  workers  has  been 
there  over  thirty  years.  Her  husband  left  her,  and  as  she  was  a  good  worker  the  firm 
were  glad  to  take  her  back  again. 

Firm  No.  8. 

Work  Done. — Wool  is  received  in  bales  and  sent  out  as  finished  tweeds. 

Regularity  of  Work. — Generally  speaking,  the  same  number  of  workers  are  em- 
]ployed  year  in,  year  out,  in  spite  of  trade  fluctuations. 

Numbers  Employed. — There  are  eighteen  men;  forty-four  women  over  eighteen, 
sixteen  girls  under  eighteen.    Among  them  are  two  widows. 

Wages. — The  girls  being  engaged  in  so  many  different  processes,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  state  wages.    In  spinning  girls  start  on  time  at  4s.  6d.,  and  in  winding  at  Ss. 
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Some  are  on  piece-work  and  some  on  time  throughout  these  departments.  Under  eighteen : 
Winding,  8s.,  9s.;  spinning,  6s.,  7s.  Over  eighteen  the  time  wages  are  8s.  or  9s.;  those 
on  piece  make  more. 

Weavers  are  paid  more  highly  because  more  intelligence  is  required  of  them.  The 
previous  week  two  girls  had  over  £1.  The  average  wage  for  weavers  will  be  about  15s. 
a  week.  Weavers  start  for  a  few  weeks  on  time  at  5s.  a  week.  Some  learn  in  a  month 
or  two  ;  others  "  never  make  weavers." 

The  only  figures  available  at  time  of  visit  were  as  follows  : — 

£  s.  d. 

15  Warpers  and  winders  6  5- 

20  Weavers  9  8- 

15  Carding  and  spinning  6  -  - 

This  gives  average  for  : — 

£  s.  d. 

Warpers  and  winders  -  8  4 

Weavers  -  9  5 

Corders  and  spinners  -       -       -       -       -       -    -  8  0 

The  proprietor  said  his  estimate  of  the  average  wage  of  a  weaver  as  15s.  a  week  was 
nearer  being  correct  than  9s.  5d.  as  given  by  the  figures.  These  were  for  a  week  or  two 
back,  and  he  did  not  remember  whether  there  were  any  special  circumstances.  Not  all 
the  weavers  are  paid  each  week  because  unfinished  webs  are  carried  to  the  following  week. 

Weavers  are  paid  on  piece  rates  according  to  the  number  of  shots  in  an  inch.  Rates  for 
a  new  kind  of  cloth  are  fixed  without  considering  what  a  girl  should  be  expected  to 
■earn.    The  whole  matter  is  settled  by  the  number  of  shots  per  inch. 

General  Features. — There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  decent,  trustworthy 
girls,  especially  for  weaving.  One  of  the  difiiculties  of  the  place  is  that  all  the  girls 
have  to  be  trained  by  the  firm.  But  they  set  themselves  to  pick  and  choose.  Any 
number  of  girls  come  to  the  gate  and  are  sent  off.  If  a  decent,  likely  looking  girl  comes 
along  she  is  given  a  trial. 

Firm  No.  9. 

This  firm  manufactures  carpets  and  also  spins  woollen  yarn.  There  is  a  slack  season 
in  the  summer  months.    They  employ  seven  girls  under  and  thirty-five  over  eighteen. 

Wages  : 

(i.)  Under  eighteen,  8s.  4d.,  8s.,  7s.,  7s.,  5s.,  5s.,  4s.  6d.  ;  the  two  last  are 
young  learners.    Some  of  the  seven  are  employed  in  the  spinning  mill. 

(ii.)  Over  eighteen  :  average  wage  in  the  busy  season,  14s.,  but  girls  occa- 
sionally earn  20s.  in  the  winter.    The  firm  does  not  want  them  if  they  cannot 
■  ■  make  14s.  on  an  average.    The  average  for  the  year,  however,  is  less  than  14s. 

owing  to  the  smaller  wage  made  in  the  quiet  seasons.  These  wages  refer  to 
weavers  ;  in  the  winding  department  the  average  is  only  9s.  6d.  Girls  over 
eighteen  in  the  spinning  mill  get  a  fixed  wage  of  8s.  to  8s.  6d.  per  week  (but,  since 
these  particulars  were  given  in  1907,  the  firm  has  introduced  a  bonus  system, 
and  by  it  the  same  girls  make  in  some  cases  up  to  lis.  6d.  per  week). 

Broken  time  in  the  summer  is  to  some  extent  reduced  by  the  fact  that  if  individual 
girls  happen  to  leave  in  summer,  their  places  are  left  unfilled  till  the  winter.  There  might 
be  one  or  two  married  women,  never  at  any  time  were  there  more  than  three.  They 
sometimes  got  some  of  their  old  hands  who  had  left  to  be  married  to  come  back  and  assist 
them  when  busy.  At  present  there  are  one  widow  and  one  married  woman  in  the  factory, 
the  latter  to  supplement  her  husband's  wages. 

"  It  takes  a  year  to  train  weavers,  and  it  is  only  intelligent  girls  who  can  learn.  But 
very  few  have  to  desist  owing  to  inabihty.  We  train  very  few  girls,  and  prefer  to  take 
them  on  fully  trained." 

Firm  No.  10. 

This  firm  is  engaged  in  spinning  yarn  for  carpets.  Their  machinery  could  make  other 
stuff  but  is  best  suited  for  this.  There  are  twenty-three  girls  employed.  They  have  a 
busy  season  from  October  to  June,  but  lately  have  had  no  broken  time  whatever. 
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Wages. — None  of  the  girls  are  on  piece-work.  The  regular  workers  earn  8s.  per  week. 
A  learner  starts  at  4s.  6d.  and  rises  by  increases  of  6d.  It  takes  three  months  to  become 
proficient.  There  are  two  married  women  in  the  place,  but  they  are  very  irregular  and  only 
come  in  when  their  husbands  are  idle  or  they  are  hard  up.  The  girls  are  a  rough  lot  and 
are  inclined  to  be  inconstant  in  their  attendance  ;  "  they  are  not  particular  about  working, 
and  take  mornings  and  days  off  on  the  slightest  pretext." 

Firm  No.  11. 

All  kinds  of  ropes  and  twine  are  made  and  only  the  lowest  type  of  woman  is  employed. 
The  work  is  regular  and  the  operatives  are  paid  a  wage  based  on  a  calculation  of  how 
much  a  fairly  quick  worker  can  earn.  The  average  earnings  are  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  week, 
the  lowest  being  7s.  6d.  (four  cases).  Three  or  four  women  earn  15s.  on  piece  work. 
Some  employed  to  open  the  bales  may  earn  more.  A  spinner  earns  10s.  The  number 
employed  is  about  200.  Some  of  the  women  had  worked  for  the  firm  for  twenty  years. 
The  proprietor  thought  a  good  many  were  married  or  were  Uving  with  men  not  their 
husbands.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  their  being  in  receipt  of  parish  rehef,  but  thought 
it  very  hkely  that  some  were.  There  was  never  any  difficulty  in  getting  workers.  He 
adniitted  that  the  rate  of  pay  was  very  low,  but  hardly  saw  how  this  could  be  remedied, 
for  if  one  woman  left  six  were  willing  to  take  her  place. 

Firm  No.  12. 

Work  Done. — Rope-makino-.  The  girls  are  engaged  at  preparing  the  hemp  and 
spinning  it  into  "  yarn." 

Regularity  of  Work. — There  is  no  slack  and  busy  season.  When  shipbuilding  and 
shipping  are  brisk,  rope-makers  are  particularly  busy.  Some  ropes  made  by  the  firm 
are  supplied  to  the  Government  for  warships. 

Numbers  Employed. — There  are  twelve  men,  who  twist  the  yarn  into  ropes  and 
finish  them  ;  forty  women  over  eighteen  ;  six  girls  under  eighteen. 

Married  Women. — None  of  these  are  married.  The  proprietor  has,  however, 
known  cases  of  a  woman  being  married  and  continuing  to  work  under  her  old  name. 
Some  are  wives  of  seamen,  who  are  at  home  only  at  rare  intervals. 

Wages. — The  girls  come  at  about  sixteen,  and  get  5s.  or  5s.  6d.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  girl  comes  with  some  experience  she  may  get  8s.  The  highest  wage  is  12s  ;  but 
the  ordinary  wage  is  9s.  or  10s. 

General  Features. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  girls.  There  were  some  cases  of 
families  having  a  long  connection  with  the  firm.  The  mother  may  have  been  with 
them ;  then  the  daughters  come  one  after  another,  and  stay  till  their  turn  for  marrying 
comes. 

Firm  No.  13. 

Work  Done. — The  firm  makes  ropes  and  twine  of  all  kinds,  canvas,  sail-cloth,  tents 
and  tent-covers. 

Numbers  employed.  —  Men,  300 ;  women  over  eighteen,  1,100 ;  girls  under 
eighteen,  500. 

Married  Women. — Quite  a  number  of  the  women  are  married,  perhaps  150.  "  A  good 
many  are  widows  ;  and  a  good  many  others  are  there  to  help  the  house.  It's  fairly 
common  for  women  to  come  back  after  they  are  married.  Some  of  their  husbands  are 
lazy.  Others  are  frequently  on  short  time  owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  their  work. 
Many  of  the  women's  husbands  are  labourers  and  never  have  anything  but  irregular 
work." 

Wages. — A  girl  starts  on  time  when  she  comes  at  fourteen;  at  eighteen  she  gets 
about  8s.,  and  may  rise  to  10s.  The  firm  stated  that  piece-workers  make  from  12s. 
to  18s. ;  most  of  them  are  at  14s.  or  15s. 

A  calculation  of  the  median  wage  for  a  normal  week  produced  the  following  results : — 
{a)  Piece-workers.  For  21  reelers  12s.  lOd.,  for  63  weavers  lis.  Id.,  for  14  spinners  10s. ; 
(6)  Time-workers.  For  65  hacklers  8s.  6d.,  for  12  spinners  8s.  3d.,  for  51  shifters  (young 
girls)  6s.  4|d.  The  difference  between  the  firm's  estimate  and  the  actual  medians  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  women  do  not  all  work  full  time,  which  reduces  the  average  wage. 
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General  Features. — A  great  number  of  the  girls  wlio  come  in  when  the  firm  is 
very  busy  do  so  in  order  to  make  a  little  extra  pin  money.  Old  hands  often  come  back 
in  that  way.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  girls.  The  factory  is  situated  in  X., 
but  the  firm  draws  on  the  neighbouring  town  Y.  for  workers  when  necessary. 

Out-relief  and  Wages. — The  following  wom3n's  names  were  extracted  from  the  books 
of  the  Y.  Board  of  Guardians.  All  of  these  workers  are  living  in  f  amilies  to  which  out- 
relief  is  given.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  possible  earn'ngs  of  time-workers,  and 
the  hours  lost  by  those  on  piece-work  are  given. 


Name. 

Fortnight  ending 
23rd  Feb.,  1907. 

might  ending 
March,  1907. 

Fortnight  ending 
23rd  March,  1907. 

might  ending 
April,  1907. 

Fortnight  ending 
20th  April,  1907.* 

bnight  ending 
May,  1907. 

Fortnight  ending 
18th  May,  1907. 

FM  05 

FM  CD 

o  ^ 
Fh 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

E.  S.  

11  3 

16  9 

16  9 

14  0 

l.j  4 

15  4 

16  9 

Possible  earnings   -       -       -  - 

16  9 

16  9 

16  9 

16  9 

15  4 

16  9 

16  9 

H.  B.  

18  8 

20  6 

21  9 

21  2 

24  2 

25  3 

20  6 

On  piece-iow/c — Lost  time 

3  Hoiirs 

None 

None 

13  Hours 

3  Hours 

None 

None 

N.  T.  - 

10  lit 

5  0| 

18  0 

19  6 

17  10 

16  10 

19  6 

Possible  earnings  -       -       -  - 

16  2 

6  8 

19  6 

19  6 

17  10 

19  6 

19  6 

K.  B.  

14  8t 

6  8| 

19  6 

19  6 

17  10 

19  6 

13  6 

Possible  earnings    -       -       -  - 

16  2 

6  8 

19  6 

19  6 

17  10 

19  6 

19  6 

J.  C.  - 

16  10 

19  0 

16  5 

16  5 

16  8 

17  6 

19  0 

Possible  earnings   -       -       -  - 

19  0 

19  0 

19  0 

19  0 

16  8 

19  0 

19  0 

*  The  works  were  closed  for  holiday  one  day  in  this  fortnight. 

t  This  department  was  oS  two  days,  owing  to  breakdown,  this  fortnight. 

X  This  department  was  only  working  four  days  this  fortnight,  owing  to  breakdown. 


Name. 

Fortnight  ending 
15th  Dec,  1906. 

Fortnight  ending 
29th  Dec,  1906. 

Fortnight  ending 
12th  Jan.,  1907.^ 

Fortnight  ending 
26th  Jan.,  1907. 

Fortnight  ending 
9th  Feb.,  1907. 

Fortnight  ending 
23rd  Feb..  1907. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

E.  T.  - 

22  8 

20  6 

15  6 

27  0 

24  6 

18  8 

On  piece-work — Lost  time 

None 

*  None 

t 

3  Hours 

17  Hours 

3  Hours 

*  Thii  department  was  idle  for  18^  hours  this  fortnight, 
t  The  works  W3re  closed  3J  days  for  holidays  this  fortnight. 


Firm  No.  14.  i      .  - 

This  firm  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  webs  and  twines  for  saddlery  and  upholstery 
purposes.  It  employs  about  seventy  workers  including  sixteen  women  and  five  girls. 
Of  the  women  workers  all  but  one  are  married.  The  numbers  employed  are  the  same  all 
the  year  round.  The  firm  generally  aims  at  making  for  stock  in  the  quiet  months.  If  not 
able  to  do  this,  they  shorten  the  hours  or  lessen  the  amount  of  work.  The  slackest  months 
are  June,  August  and  December.  Girls  get  3s.  a  week  at  starting.  Women  over  eighteen 
earn  up  to  10s.  or  12's.  at  piece  work.  In  fixing  piece  rates,  the  firm  calculates  that  a 
woman  ought  to  earn  about  10s.  a  week. 

Firm  No.  15.  '  .  —  ^ 

Work  (?owe.— Preparing,  spinning,  and  winding  flax  and  jute. 

Numbers  employed.  —  Eighty-one  in  all;  sixty-four  females;  seventeen  male 3 
(four  boys  between  fourteen  and  eighteen).  These  boys  som3tim?s  left  at  atoui  eighteen 
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to  become  labourers,  but  if  steady  and  well  behaved  any  of  them  could  in  course  of  time 
attain  good  positions  as  foremen. 

Wages. — Boys  and  girls  start  at  7s.  a  week.  This  is  more  than  is  given  in  a  weav- 
ing mill,  because,  according  to  the  manager,  a  young  spinner  is  of  more  use  than  a  young 
weaver,  and  because'  young  spinners  are  scarce. 

Shifters,  preparers  and  spinners  are  on  time  wages  ;  winders  on  piece-work.  The 
time  and  piece-rates  have  doubled  in  the  last  fifty  years.  At  the  same  time  there  has 
been  almost  no  change  in  the  amount  of  skill  or  energy  required  on  the  part  of  the  girls ; 
machinery  has  not  been  greatly  altered  or  speeded  up.  The  spinner  to-day,  in  fact,  is 
doing  practically  the  same  kind  of  work  as  was  done  by  the  spinner  of  fifty  years  ago. 
At  the  present  time,  in  fixing  a  new  piece-rate,  it  is  considered  that  a  girl  ought  to  earn  12s. 
a  week,  this  sum  being  sufficient  to  keep  her  comfortably.  The  median  wage  for  a 
normal  week  varies  from  9s.  for  shifters  to  12s.  for  winders. 

Regularity  of  Work. — The  employment  in  the  mill  is  regular.  At  present  trade  is- 
brisk  and  all  hands  are  required  ;  but  even  when  trade  is  slack  the  mill  is  kept  running 
full  time,  though  this  has  to  be  done  at  a  loss.  This  has  to  be  done  because  other- 
wise they  would  lose  workers,  for  girls  are  very  scarce,  and  there  is  at  present  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  fresh  girls. 

Married  Women. — Of  the  sixty-four  females  employed,  eight  are  married  and 
four  are  widows  ;  three  of  the  married  women's  husbands  being  mill-workers  and  the  others 
labourers.  One  of  the  married  women  at  present  working  in  the  mill  was  married  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  came  back  to  the  mill  immediately  after  ;  her  husband  is  a  labourer. 

General  Conditions. — This  mill  is  one  of  five  survivors  of  the  eleven  mills  which 
were  at  work  six  years  ago,  six  of  which  had  to  stop,  partly  through  trade  depression. 

The  hours  are  six  to  six,  and  to  twelve  on  Saturdays,  with  two  hours  off  for  meals. 
The  manager  stated  that  he  could  not  run  the  mill  on  shorter  hours  as  his  severest  com- 
petition was  with  French  and  other  Continental  mills,  and  in  France  a  sixty  hours  week 
was  worked.  This  mill  is  at  present  running  fifty-five  hours  a  week,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  with  less  and  keep  it  going. 

The  processes  in  the  mill  are  preparing,  shifting,  winding  and  spinning ;  the  spinners 
all  go  through  the  shifting  department,  but  winding  is  a  distinct  branch.  An  apt  girl 
can  learn  spinning  in  two  or  three  years,  but  some  girls  are  so  backward  that  they  can 
never  be  trained.  There  are  great  differences  in  the  ability  of  the  girls  ;  some  of  them 
have  to  be  kept  at  the  shifting  process  for  years  and  never  learn  to  be  good  spinners. 
The  girls  are  of  a  good  class,  being  mostly  children  of  tradesmen  and  artisans. 

No  one  in  the  mill  is  in  the  receipt  of  out-relief. 

Firm  No.  16. 
This  firm  is  engaged  in  the  weaving  of  hair  cloth. 

Three  years  ago,  when  stiffening  was  more  used,  the  firm  could  not  get  enough  weavers 
and  had  to  refuse  orders.  It  has  now  seventeen  looms  on  the  premises  and  thirteen, 
weavers.  There  are  about  100  out- workers  who  have  their  own  looms,  or  who  hire  them. 
In  the  factory  a  man  is  kept  to  repair  the  looms  and  put  in  the  rolls.  All  the  work  is  paid 
by  the  piece.  The  manager  finds  the  women  are  very  irregular,  and  when  they  have 
earned  about  8  s.  they  stay  away  for  a  day  or  take  a  Friday  to  Tuesday  off.  Most  of  the 
women  are  married  ;  no  girls  or  young  women  seem  to  find  it  worth  while  to  learn  weaving 
of  this  kind  now.  From  another  factory  in  the  town  hair  is  sent  to  the  surrounding 
villages,  where  many  of  the  labourers'  wives  have  looms  which  they  own.  They  work  at 
odd  times,  and  some  may  earn  no  more  than  3  s.  or  4s.  When  rent  is  due  or  a  hoHday 
approaches  the  women  usually  put  on  a  spurt,  but  as  a  rule,  they  appear  content  with  8s. 
The  piece-rate  in  the  factory  is  Is.  9d.  per  pound,  as  the  looms  are  kept  in  going  order  for 
the  weavers.  On  the  whole,  a  woman  inside  earns  more,  because  she  does  not  have  to 
take  time  off  for  repairs. 

Three  Illustrative  Cases. 

Mrs.  B.  hires  a  loom  and  works  at  liome.  She  has  four  children,  and  receives  8s.  out-relief.  The  price 
paid  for  weaving  is  2s.  per  pound,  and  she  has  incidental  expenses  connected  with  keeping  the  loom  in  working 
order.  She  pays  3d.  a  piece  for  the  loom,  and  4d.  for  sundries.  About  3  pounds  of  hair  go  to  the  piece,  and 
by  working  very  hard  she  can  weave  two  pieces  in  three  weeks,  making  an  average  of  5s.  5d.  per  week.  ^  She 
complains  that  the  hair  is  finer  than  it  was,  and  that,  consequently,  more  time  is  taken  to  weave  the  same 
length  of  stuff. 
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Mrs.  W.  does  the  weaving  in  the  factory,  and  is  paid  at  the  same  rate,  2s.  per  pound  of  hair.  She  has 
to  pay  Is.  2d.  per  piece  for  "  footing."  Both  Mrs.  B.  and  Mrs.  W.  are  convinced  that  no  difJerence  is  made 
in  payment  whether  the  people  are  very  poor  or  not.  Rates  are  so  low  that  they  would  give  up  weaving  and 
do  charing,  if  it  could  be  got. 

Mrs.  J.  has  woven  haircloth  (stiff enings  for  linings  and  the  bottoms  of  dresses,  etc.),  for  fifteen  years. 
Her  husband  was  out  in  South  Africa  and  was  invalided  home.  She  taught  him  weaving,  and  they  have  now 
each  a  loom.  We  found  Mrs.  J.  in  a  very  poor  back  court  in  one  of  the  lowest  quarters  of  the  town.  The 
house  was  fairly  clean,  and  the  children  looked  healthy.  The  house  consisted  of  three  rooms  one  above  the 
other.  In  each  of  the  upper  rooms  there  was  a  large  bed,  clean  and  tidy,  a  chair  or  two,  and  a  large  cumbrous 
wooden  loom.  The  husband  worked  at  the  one,  and  the  wife  at  the  other.  The  looms  are  hired,  and  3d. 
per  piece  of  so  many  yards  is  charged  for  the  use  of  the  loom.  Horsehair,  almost  exclusively  from  Siberia, 
is  used.  It  is  cut,  dyed  and  prepared,  and  then  given  out  in  pound  hanks.  Each  hair  has  to  be  picked  out 
separately,  and  the  amount  that  can  be  done  varies  with  the  skill  of  the  worker,  and  his  or  her  capacity  for 
repairing  small  accidents.  Sometimes  the  mending  of  a  breakage  may  occupy  a  couple  of  hours,  sometimes  a 
few  minutes.  The  price  paid  for  weaving  is  2s.  per  pound  of  hair.  Mrs.  J.  had  just  brought  a  supply  of 
twelve  hanks,  six  coarse  and  six  finer,  so  as  to  equalise  matters.  She  hoped  to  finish  them  in  a  fortnight,  if 
the  loom  kept  in  good  order.  Fifteen  years  ago  she  earned  "  good  money  "  at  the  work,  but  rates  are  lower 
now  and  the  hairs  finer,  so  that  more  hairs  go  to  the  pound.  In  a  good  week,  with  no  accidents  and  working 
long  hours,  the  two  of  them  can  make  15s.  clear.  A  specialist  has  to  put  in  the  roller  of  warp,  and  for  this 
the  usual  charge  is  Is.  2d.  or  Is.  3d.  Mr.  J.  has  never  learned  to  do  this  work,  which,  she  admitted,  is  not 
difiicult,  requiring  only  great  exactitude  and  neatness  of  touch.  She  herself  is  deft  at  mending,  but  her  husband 
has  not  much  skill  yet.  He  had  just  spent  two  hours  over  a  flaw.  Mrs.  J.  has  never  had  parish  relief.  She 
once  applied,  and  a  loan  of  2s.  6d.  was  offered  while  one  of  the  children  was  ill,  but  she  feared  that  if  she  ac- 
cepted she  would  never  have  been  able  to  repay.    They  had  managed  somehow. 

Firm  No.  17. 

This  firm  is  employed  exclusively  in  making  embroidery  silk.  The  workers  are  called 
silk  throwers.  About  30  men  and  400  women  and  girls  are  employed.  The  majority  of 
the  workers  are  young  girls,  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Unless  a  child  can  be  trained 
early  she  is  of  httle  use,  very  dehcate  manipulation  of  the  silk  being  required.  It  is  some- 
times found  that  even  in  the  case  of  a  girl  of  fifteen  her  hands  are  too  "  formed  "  to  admit 
of  her  becoming  a  really  expert  worker.  Half  timers  are  preferred,  as  they  always  make 
the  best  workers  later  on.  They  come  at  tWelve,  and  are  paid  Is.  6d.  a  week  while  learning. 
They  train  their  fingers  in  sticking  the  small  labels  on  the  strands  of  silk,  or  in  tying  them 
up.  At  thirteen  they  can  earn  6s.  or  7s.,  according  to  skill,  and  at  fifteen  it  is  quite  usual 
for  a  girl  to  earn  10s.  On  looking  at  the  wage  book  we  observed  that  several  girls  of 
fifteen  were  earning  lis.  and  one  was  earning  12s.  The  work  is  regular  and  has  been  so 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  During  that  time  there  has  been  practically  no  variation  in 
wages,  which  run  from  lis.,  12s.,  to  16s.  per  week.  Rates  are  arranged  on  the  basis  of 
an  ordinary  worker  earning  12s.  6d.  a  week.  We  watched  two  girls  spinning.  Both  had 
had  exactly  the  same  training  ;  they  were  the  same  age  to  a  month,  but  it  did  not  need 
a  practised  eye  to  note  that  one  was  technically  quicker  and  more  skilful  than  the  other. 
"  What  did  you  earn  last  week  ?  "  was  asked  of  each.  The  answers  were  "18s."  and 
"  lis."  Of  the  girls  who  are  taken  on  without  having  been  trained  as  children  only  about 
50  per  cent,  are  of  any  use.  When  a  worker  is  trained  the  firm  likes  to  retain  her.  There 
is  some  competition  for  skilled  workers  in  the  town,  and  no  one  skilled  need  be  long  out 
of  employment. 

The  firm  works  in  cordial  co-operation  with  the  reheving  officer.  It  was  found  that 
people  persistently  understated  their  earnings  when  asking  for  relief.  This  being  so,  the 
wage  books  are  always  open  to  the  reheving  officer  for  inspection.  "  It  would  never  do 
for  it  to  get  about  that  our  workers  are  badly  paid — we  should  not  be  able  to  get  hands." 
None  of  the  workers  in  this  factory  is  in  receipt  of  out-relief. 

FiKM  No.  18. 
This  firm  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  corsets. 

It  employs  1,200  women  and  girls.  November  and  December  are  the  slackest  months, 
and  they  are  now  (November,  1906)  working  till  5.30  only.  For  example,  the  wage  book 
showed  that  during  last  month  a  woman  had  earned,  as  fitter  (machining  the  side  seams, 
which  requires  great  exactitude),  19s.,  17s.  6d.,  19s.  lid.,  and  17s.  In  February  the 
same  woman  earned  £1  Is.,  19s.,  £1  5s.,  and  £1  2s. 

Very  little  work  is  done  out  of  doors,  and  that  only  of  the  most  mechanical  description, 
i.e.,  machining  the  lace  along  the  tops.  This  work  is  given  out  almost  entirely  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  3d.  a  dozen  tops  upwards.  The 
outworkers  in  nearly  all  cases  have  their  own  domestic  work  to  attend  to,  and  con- 
sequently may  only  work  an  hour  a  day  at  the  corsets.  Many  take  out  the  work  simply 
to  fill  up  any  spare  time  they  have. 

429-XXXVI.  B 
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We  inspected  the  books  and  learned  tliat  one  woman  at  this  work  had  received  2s.  3d., 
3s.,  4s.,  and  2s.  9d.  during  October.  She  was  "  quite  old  "  (according  to  the  manager 
who  gave  us  the  information)  and  was  the  wife  of  a  farm  labourer.  Another  woman  in 
the  same  village  received  for  the  same  work  during  the  same  month,  12s.,  lis.,  10s.,  and 
12s.  2d.  This  woman  was  a  young  widow  with  one  child.  Neither  woman  was  in 
receipt  of  out-relief.  Indoor  workers  employed  on  exactly  the  same  work  and  working  full 
hours  earn  up  to  19s.  per  week. 

The  firm  are  not  aware  that  any  of  their  hands  are  in  receipt  of  out-relief.  "  We  have 
not  had  much  for  the  out-workers  lately,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  may  be 
receiving  help  from  the  parish." 

When  the  firm  are  busy  they  pay  £700  a  week  in  wages  :  at  present  they  are  paying 
only  £580.    Fitters  on  full  time  earn  from  £1  to  £1  5s. 

Firm  No.  19. 

This  firm  has  two  departments  : — (a)  Stay  and  corset  making,  {h)  Pinafores  an  J 
underclothing. 

i  I. — Stay  and  corset  making  : 

(a)  Out-workers,  3. 

(6)  In-workers,  13.  Total,  16  workers. 
Wages. — The  rates  of  pay  for  out-workers  are  rather  higher  (about  3d.  per  dozen 
more)  than  those  for  in-workers  because  the  former  have  to  do  things  by  hand  which 
inside  are  done  by  machinery.  The  wages  are  only  recently  being  entered  in  a  wage  book ; 
formerly  they  were  worked  out  on  slates,  but  the  factory  inspector  three  weeks  ago  objected 
to  this  system. 

(1)  Out-workers  : 

(a)  A  married  woman  about  46.    Husband  is  a  caster  but  is  inclined  to  drink 
very  heavily.    The  wife  is  also  said  to  be  intemperate  and  is  very  irregular.  She 
is  often  off  for  a  week  or  so,  and  is  simply  paid  for  all  the  work  she  brings  in. 
She  earns  about  Is.  6d.  per  week. 
;  (h)  and  (c)  Widow,  75,  and  a  daughter  of  40  work  together.    They  do  two 

processes,  the  mother  cutting  down  and  the  daughter  machining.  Their  joint 
wages  were  as  follows  : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

7 

5 

per  week. 

1 

2 

6    per  week 

1 

7 

■  0 

i> 

1 

1 

3 

1 

5 

11 

»> 

0 

16 

3 

1 

6 

1 

1) 

0 

14 

5 

1 

4 

0 

)) 

0 

14 

9  , 

1 

4 

1 

» 

0 

11 

11  • 

1 

4 

0 

>) 
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15 

0 

0 

11 

0 

>> 

Holiday 

0 

7 

3 

0 

18 

0 

0 

19 

7 

1 

8 

7 

» 

Mother  better 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19 

9 

1 

0 

8 

Holiday 


Mother  ill 

Average  for  22  weeks,  19s.  lid.,  or  10s.  each. 
(2)  In-workers. — Hours  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

(i)  Six  machinists. 
Typical  wages  : 

\  (a)  17s.  9ld;  10s.  2ld.*  ;  10s. 

(6)  14s.  6d.  ;  10s.  4id.*  ;  13s.  lOd. 

*  Lower  because  of  public  holiday. 
Averages  over  three  weeks  :  (a)  12s.  7|d.  ;  (6)  12s.  lO^d. 

(ii)  One  cutter  out. — This  woman  is  seventy  and  has  been  with  the  firm  for 
fifty  years.  She  takes  work  home  and  is  paid  2s.  per  gross  for  covering  busks. 
She  is  allowed  to  enter  the  quantities  she  does  for  herself  and  nobody  questions 
them.    Earnings  per  week  including  home  work  :— 19s.,  19s.,  19s.  6d.,  19s.  5d., 
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15s.  103.,  18s.  9d.,  19s.  2d.,  19s.  9d.,  19s.  Id.,  18s.  lid.,  18s.  6d.,  19s.  2d. 
19s.  lOd.,  18s.  4d.,  19s.  6d.,  19s.  6d.,  18s.  9d.,  19s.  4d.,  19s.  4d.,  19s.  6d.  Average 
for  twenty  weeks,  19s.  Od. 

(iii)  One  cutter  down,  paid  at  9d.  per  dozen  : — 14s.  9d.,  13s.  8d.,  12s.  3d., 
12s.  6d.,  lis.,  13s.  Id.,  6s.  Id.  (ill),  12s.  lO^d.,  lis.  8d.,  10s.  lid.,  9s.  Q^d.,  10s.  8d., 
10s.  10|d.,  lis.  3d.    Average  for  fourteen  weeks,  lis.  6d. 
The  work  in  this  corset  department  is  fairly  even,  but  the  business  is  decadent  as  they 
make  an  old  fashioned  article  here. 

II. — Pinafores  and  underclothing  : 

(a)  Out-workers,  36. 

(b)  In-workers,  26.    Total,  62. 

Wages. — The  same  rates  hold  for  both  classes  of  workers. 

(1)  Out-worhers  : 

(a)  Mrs.  P.  Widow.  Pauper.  Has  done  no  work  for  nine  months 
(May  1907).  She  is  slightly  paralysed  and  very  irregular.  Her  earnings  were  as 
follows: — August  9th,  Is.  Id.  September  27th,  lOd.  ;  September  20th,  Is.  6d. ; 
September  13th,  Is.  6d.  ;  September  6th,  Is.  ll|d.  She  machined  bodices  and 
flannelette  drawers  at  2s.  6d.  per  doz. 

(b)  Mrs.  D.  Old  woman,  feeble,  over  sixty.  She  is  a  medium  worker, 
but  is  not  regular ;  she  is  assisted  by  her  daughter.  Joint  wages,  as 
paid  (irregularly)  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  for  thirteen  weeks: — 7s.  l^d., 
4s.  3d.,  12s.  6d.,  6s.  l^d.,  5s.  6d.,  6s.  4d.,  3s.  8d.,  10s.  8d.,  7s.  6d.,  4s.  ll^d.,  9s.  4d., 
lis.  9d.,  8s.  8d.,  4s.  6d.,  12s.,  7s.,  12s.  6d.,  18s.  9d.  Average  for  thirteen  weeks 
12s.  4d.    This  is  a  non-pauper  worker. 

(c)  Mrs.  F.  Married  woman,  56.  Husband  quite  able  to  support  the 
family  as  his  pay  is  good,  but  the  mother  wishes  to  bring  up  one  of  her  daughters 
as  a  teacher,  and  she  works  to  pay  for  her  education.  The  daughter  is  almost 
through  her  training  time  now.    Mother  has  worked  for  ten  years  to  achieve  this. 

Wages,  as  paid  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  for  twelve  weeks  : — 17s.  3d.,. 
17s.  8id.,  12s.  5|d.,  16s.  4id.,  lis.  6d.,  16s.  8d.,  13s.  6|d.,  14s.  6d.,  13s.  3d.,  12s.  3d., 
9s.  9d.,  13s.  4d.,  lis.,  13s.  8d.,  12s.,  lis.  .3d.,  9s.,  12s.  6d.,  9s.  9d.,  9s.  3d.,  lis.  3d.,. 
13s.  7|d.,  8s.  9d.,  19s.    Average  for  twelve  weeks,  25s.  9d. 

She  does  machining  and  buttonholing,  in  fact  she  entirely  finishes  the 
garments  and  as  her  work  is  always  well  done  and  beautifully  clean,  she  gets  the 
very  best  work.  The  rates  of  pay  are  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  dozen  for  white  drawers 
and  2s.  3d.  to  12s.  per  dozen  for  pinafores,  the  latter  price  being  for  those  with 
sleeves.    Probably  her  daughters  assist  her. 

(2)  In-worker  : 

Mrs.  B.  Old  woman  of  64,  who  has  been  with  the  firm  for  a  long  time, 
as  she  was  with  them  when  the  parents  of  the  present  partners  were  in  control. 
She  is  a  machinist  and  is  a  fair  worker,  but  is  getting  old.  She  sometimes  does 
rosettes  for  horses'  bridles  at  home  and  gets  paid  Is.  6d.,  to  3s.  per  doz.  pairs 
according  to  the  size  and  quality. 

Wages  for  thirty  weeks  from  September  1906  to  May  1907  : — 9s.,  12s.  5|d., 
12s.  Id.,  12s.,  13s.  6d.,  lis.  3d.,  lis.  Id.,  10s.  3|d.,  12s.  6d.,  8s.  8d.,  6s.  8d.,  £1  Os.  l^d., 
lis.  Id.,  9s.  2|-d.,  8s.  2d.,  lis.  6d.,  14s.  8d.,  10s.  4d.,  10s.  3|d.,  14s.  lid.,  lOs.  3|d., 
9s.  ll|d.,  19s.  4id.,  13s.  4id.,  lis.  2d.,  9s.,  19s.  9d.,  10s.  9d.,  9s.  Id.,  13s.  7d. 
Average  for  thirty  weeks,  lis.  lOd. 

Sixpence  a  week  is  deducted  from  each  machinist  for  electric  power  because  the  same 
rates  are  paid  as  when  there  was  no  electric  power.  Thread  is  supplied  to  both  the  inside 
and  outside  workers. 

The  proprietor  thought  that  out  of  fifteen  married  out-workers  there  would  be  only 
two  who  needed  to  work  to  supplement  the  low  earnings  ot  their  husbands.  Some 
younger  women  preferred  the  independence  of  outside  working. 

Firm  No.  20. 

This  firm  makes  underclothing  and  employs  twenty-five  girls  in  this  department. 
The  girls  are  employed  on  the  set  wage  system  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  overtime, 
which  this  firm  is  averse  to  on  principle.    To  balance  this  no  deductions  are  made  for 
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holidays,  which  must  not  be  less  than  fifteen  days  a  year ;  and  if  a  worker  be  sick,  provided 
she  has  been  a  year  with  the  firm,  she  gets  full  pay  for  four  weeks,  and  half  pay  for 
another  four  weeks.  The  median  wage  is  17/-  The  hours  are  forty- four  per  week. 
Every  worker  gets  a  half-yearly  bonus  on  wages  of  8d.  in  the  pound. 

Firm  No.  21. 

This  firm  makes  underclothing.  There  are  seven  or  eight  out-workers  employed 
here.  They  all  get  nightdresses  to  make  and  finish,  and  are  paid  3s.  3d.  per  dozen. 
Blouses  are  also  made  by  them  at  3s.  6d.  a  dozen.  The  busy  period  is  April,  May  and 
June  ;  the  slack,  July  and  August.  In-workers  make  all  sorts  of  underclothing  ;  no  one 
worker  is  kept  at  a  particular  garment. 

Mrs.  P.  (47).  Married.  Out- worker.  Pauper.  Her  earnings  over  fourteen  weeks 
averaged  6s.  7d. 

Miss  D.  (24).  In-worker.    Average  over  forty-four  weeks,  10s.  6d. 

Miss  E.  (19).  In-worker.    Average  over  sixteen  weeks,  7s.  lOd. 

The  out-workers  are  ei'ther~married  women  or  widows,  the  married  women  finding  it 
necessary  to  add  to  the  incomes  of  their  husbands  for  the  support  of  their  families. 

Firm  No.  22. 

This  firm  makes  underclothing.  The  business  had  changed  hands  just  previous  to 
our  visit. 

Mrs.  S.  Pauper.  She  worked  for  the  last  people  and  is  employed  by  the 
new  proprietor  on  samples. 

She  is  the  only  worker  he  has  at  present.  Her  work  has  been  making  girls'  chemises, 
Is.  9d.  per  dozen  ;  making  infants'  chemises,  2s.  per  dozen ;  hemming  curtains,  9d.  per 
dozen.    The  last-mentioned  is  a  very  simple  job. 

The  work  is  not  regular  and  she  works  to  suit  herself.  The  employer  thought  her 
family  supported  her  for  the  most  part.  The  previous  man's  books  showed  that  she 
had  made  5s.  2d.  for  three  days'  work  and  3s.  5d.  for  two  days'  work,  at  odd  times. 

Firm  No.  23. 

This  firm  makes  underclothing.  There  are  nine  out- workers,  and  the  employer  stated 
that  they  had  machinery  inside  if  they  cared  to  come  in.  We  were  supplied  with  par- 
ticulars from  the  Wage-book  of  one  out-worker,  a  pauper. 

Fortnightly  earnings  for  twenty  weeks  : — 16s.  lid.,  29s.  5d.,  9s.  lid.,  24s.  ll^d., 
17s.  7|d.,  27s.  5d.,  7s.,  20s.  7d.,  20s.  5|d.,  10s.    Average  for  twenty  weeks,  9s.  2d. 

The  in-workers  make  on  an  average  15s.  to  16s.  a  week. 

Firm  No.  24. 

This  is  a  very  cheap  drapers'  shop — the  kind  that  has  most  of  its  Wares  hanging  outside. 

They  used  to  make  underclothing.  They  buy  nearly  everything  ready-made  now, 
as  it  does  not  pay  to  make  underclothes,  etc.,  themselves.  But  now  and  again  under 
exceptional  circumstances  they  make  a  few  garments. 

Mrs.  W.  Pauper.  Can  scarcely  be  called  a  worker  at  all.  She  merely  does 
the  smallest  amount  of  sewing  occasionally  to  keep  her  from  "  wearying."  She  is  almost 
bed-ridden  and  is  given  an  odd  3d.  or  so  when  she  is  able  to  do  anything.  Often  for 
weeks  or  months  she  does  nothing.  She  is  the  only  worker.  We  saw  Mrs.  W. 
She  struggled  out  of  bed  to  open  the  door.  She  is  very  old  and  has  a  bad  cough.  Has 
an  invalid  son  (30),  who  can  only  earn  8s.  a  week.  She  is  a  church  member  and  is 
visited  by  her  minister.    A  married  daughter  next  door  looks  after  her  through  the  day. 

Firm  No.  25. 

This  firm  makes  underclothing. .  It  is  a  small  firm  having  four  out-workers  and  thirty- 
eight  inside  ;  they  work  only  for  one  firm,  and  are  feeling  the  competition  of  Germany 
very  strongly.  There  is  not  much  slack  time.  The  rates  for  the  two  types  of  workers 
are  the  same ;  ^d.  per  Is.  is  deducted  from  the  insiders  for  power,  but  this  deduction 
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is  never  allowed  to  exceed  6d.    Piece-work  rates  were  settled  so  as  to  give  the  workers 
about  4d.  to  6d.  per  hour. 
Typical  Wages : 

(1)  Out-workers  : 

I.  — Mrs.  B.,  60.  Widow.  Pauper.  Has  three  daughters  working  inside 
the  factory.  She  is  paid  as  she  brings  in  the  work;  her  wages  for  seven 
weeks  from  September  to  November,  1906,  were  7s.,  6s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  8s., 
9s.  8d.,  8s.,  average,  7s.  4d. 

II.  — Mrs.  R.,    38.    Married.    Husband  a   coachsmith,   but  is  weakly. 
Wages  for  nine  weeks,  6s.  5|d.,  6s.  8d.,  6s.  8|d.,  7s.  6d.,  7s.  3d.,  8s.  5^d.,  7s.  9|d. 
6s.  9|d.,  4s.  4^d.,  average  6s.  lOd.    She  makes  chemises  for  which  she  is  paid 
Is.  3d.  or  Is.  2d.  according  to  quality. 

III.  — Miss  J.  Single  woman  over  40.  Not  a  good  worker.  Wages 
6s.  5jd.,  6s.  8d.,  6s.  7jd.,  6s.  7d.,  4s.  9d.,  6s.,  6s.  Id.,  5s.  4|d.,  6s.  l^d.,  average 
for  nine  weeks,  6s. 

(2)  In-worJcer  : 

Miss    Y.,  between  20   and   30.    Employed  here  for   several  years,  is 
rather  above  the  average.    Earnings  for  twenty-four  weeks,  13s.  8d.,  15s.  5d., 
7s.  6d.,  17s.  6id.,  18s.  Id.,  18s.  lOd.,  10s.  3d.,  17s.  lOd.,  14s.  9d.,  16s.  lOd.,  12s.  8d., 
;  17s.  5d.,  12s.  ll^d.,  12s.  7d.,  14s-  lOd.,  12s.  7d.,  7s.  6i.,  9s.  4d.,  lls.4id.,  12s.  7d., 

14s.  l|d.,  13s.,  17s.  2d.,  lis.  9d.    Average  for  twenly-four  weeks,  13s.  9d, 

They  use  machines  inside  which  can  do  3,000  to  4,000  stitches  a  minute.  The  girls 
were  singing  at  their  work. 

Firm  No.  26. 

This  is  a  very  small  shop  established  by  the  present  proprietor.  He  sells  the 
very  roughest  kind  of  underclothing  ;  and  has  one  woman  who  works  for  him,  the  girl 
in  the  shop  cutting  out  the  things. 

Mrs.  E.  began  working  for  him  in  October.  She  is  forty-two  years  of  age, 
and  married.  Her  husband  (forty-seven),  on  piece-work,  earns  35s.  to  40s.  per  week. 
He  does  not  much  like  her  working,  but  she  does  it  to  pass  the  time,  as  she  has  no 
young  children.  A  daughter  wanted  a  piano  so  much  that  her  parents  got  her  one,  and 
are  also  paying  for  lessons.  The  daughter  (fifteen)  works  at  a  carpet  factory,  and  gets 
6s.  to  8s.  per  week.  She  has  not  been  there  long.  A  boy  of  twelve  carries  milk  every 
morning  and  gets  Is,  9d.  a  week.  This  is  the  entire  family.  The  house  was  visited 
and  found  to  be  comfortable,  but  the  woman  herself  had  been  taking  drink.  She  works 
at  machining  and  finishing,  and  lives  in  the  next  block  to  the  shop.  She  calls  for  odd  dozens 
at  irregular  intervals,  just  as  it  suits  her  and  her  employer.  Sometimes  he  asks  her  to  do 
special  things  if  the  stock  is  low,  at  others  she  goes  and  asks  for  work.  Quite  a  free 
and  easy  arrangement  exists. 

Wages. — -Making  chemises  (unbleached  calico).  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen  according 
to  size  (children's  to  women's)  ;  making  men's  shirts,  5s.  per  dozen  ;  making  plain 
drawers  (women's),  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  pairs  ;  making  undervests  (men's),  3s.  per 
dozen  ;  making  flannelette  drawers  (women's),  2|d.  per  pair. 

Her  pays  are  very  unequal.  Work  is  just  paid  for  as  she  does  it,  and  no  weekly 
account  is  kept.  Some  weeks  she  does  nothing.  For  part  of  week  up  to  time  of  visit : 
iSix  chemises.  Is.  3d.  ;  four  slip  bodices,  4d.  ;  one  flannel  shirt,  5d.  ;  total,  2s. 

Firm  No.  27.  • 
This  is  a  small  firm  (in  attic  premises)  which  makes  underclothing. 
In- workers. — About  twenty,  who  do  machining  and  finishing. 
Out-workers. — About  twenty,  who  do  only  machining. 

Wages. — For  machining  equal  rates  are  paid  to  in-workers  and  out-workers,  except 
that  out-workers  have  to  supply  their  own  thread.  In-workers,  other  than  machinists, 
have  set  pays. 

Slack  time,  November  to  February  ;  busy  time  now  (June) ;  but  this  year  (1907)  is  a 
specially  bad  one,  and  they  are  not  very  busy. 

They  work  for  clothing  firms  in  the  city. 
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Mrs.  M.  Widow.  Out-worker.  Pauper.  Machinist.  She  is  a  "  clean,  decent 
creature,"  but  is  not  an  expert  worker,  and  cannot  be  depended  on.  With  the  firm 
about  twelve  months.  She  machines  chemises.  Her  average  earnings  over  forty-two 
weeks  were  4s.  3d. 

Mrs.  R.  Married  woman  (middle  aged).  Out-worker.  Machinist.  Has  a  boy 
at  work.  Husband  used  to  be  a  cattle  killer.  She  has  worked  for  nine  years.  Is  a 
capital  worker  and  "  can  make  anything."  Her  average  earnings  over  fifty-six  weeks 
were  6s.    Her  highest  earnings  in  a  fortnight  were  22s. 

Firm  No.  28. 

This  is  a  small  firm  in  a  top  attic.    They  make  underclothing. 
In-workers. — Twenty-two  or  twenty-four. 

Out-worJcers. — Two  or  three,  according  to  the  work.    Out-workers  are  employed  only 
at  busy  times,  as  out-work  is  not  encouraged.    They  prefer  everything  done  inside. 
Rates. — Equal.    All  provide  own  thread. 

Hours. — 8.30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  ;  sometimes  overtime,  but  not  after  8  p.m. 
Busy  time. — June  to  November. 
Slack  time. — Spring. 

Mrs.  P.  (37).  Widow.  Out-worker.  Pauper.  She  has  not  worked  for  three 
months.  Employers  have  had  no  work  for  her  ;  she  will  be  sent  for  when  there  is  any. 
For  the  last  year  she  has  been  the  only  out- worker  with  the  firm.  Average  earnings  over 
nineteen  weeks,  5s.  8d. 

Miss  G.  (21).  In-worker.  She  does  machining  and  all  branches  of  inside  work. 
Average  earnings  over  nine  weeks,  lis.  6d. 

Miss  P.  (21).  She  does  similar  work  inside  and  is  a  specially  good  hand.  Average 
earnings  over  ten  weeks,  18s.  5d. 

Miss  H.  (19).  Does  similar  work  inside.  Average  earnings  over  twenty  weeks, 
12s.  5d. 

Firm  No.  29. 

This  firm  employs  seventy  to  eighty  hands.    Owing  to  the  decline  of  flag-making  since 

the  coronation  Mr.  X  has  taken  to  skirt-making,  and  this  is  becoming  the  dominant 

feature  of  his  business.  There  is  a  seasonal  fluctuation,  the  slack  season  extending  from 
August  to  the  beginning  of  November.  Machinists  on  piece-rates  get  10s.  to  25s.  per  week, 
whilst  pressers  and  folders  working  time  (fifty-two  hours  p'er  week)  get  9s.  to  12s.  a  week. 
Folding  is  quite  unskilled  work  and  anybody  can  do  it  with  a  little  practice.  'The 
girls  in  the  flag-making  side  of  the  business  earn  about  the  same  sums.  There  are 
no  fines  or  deductions.  Mr.  X.  found  that  the  same  girls  came  late,  fined  or  not,  and 
substituted  a  threat  of  dismissal  for  a  fine,  and  this  device  has  been  much  more  efiective. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  factory,  Mr.  X.  told  us,  were  a  lot  of  bad  and  low  girls  whom  no 
respectable  employer  would  have.  New  hands  were  brought  by  girls  already  employed, 
and  Mr.  X.  had  never  any  difiiculty  in  obtaining  hands.  Mr.  X .  related  further  that  many 
of  his  girls  came  from  other  trades  in  which  they  had  been  employed  up  to  fifteen  or 
sixteen : — 

"  Many  industries  like  paper-bag  making,  millinery  errands,  etc.,  employ  young  girls 
at  5s.  to  6s.  a  week.  These  girls  can't  get  beyond  this.  Some  of  them,  when  they  outgrow 
these  jobs,  go  on  to  other  firms  and  learn  better  trades,  e.g.,  machining.  I  often  have 
girls  who  come  to  me  like  this  and  they  get  on  all  right.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  individual 
skill  and  intelligence." 

Firm  No.  30. 

This  is  a  large  firm  of  wholesale  and  retail  drapers  and  clothiers.  It  has  its  slop  and 
shirt  department,  like  so  many  others  in  this  line  of  business.  Slops  consist  of  dongaree 
suits,  overalls,  mole  suits  and  trousers,  reefer  jackets,  yachting  clothes — anything,  in  fact, 
which  does  not  come  directly  under  "  tailoring  "  or  which  has  no  special  department  of 
its  own.    It  may  be  good  work  as  well  as  cheap  and  rough  work. 

There  are  about  200  in-workers  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  out- workers.  The  out- 
workers do  "  finishing  "  and  are  mostly  old  women.  There  are  no  fines  or  charges  for 
power,  and  all  materials  are  provided  for  in-workers  and  out-workers. 
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Rates  for  out- work  and  in- work  are  equal  where  the  work  is  the  same,  but  the  depart- 
ments are  so  separated  that  comparison  is  scarcely  possible.  No  machining  is  done  outside 
and  very  Uttle  finishing  inside.  Rates  have  been  as  they  are  now  for  several  years,  with 
the  result  that  inside  machinists  come  o£E  very  much  better,  for  better  machines  are  now 
used  and  more  work  is  put  through.  A  manager  thought  that  "  there  will  have  to  be  some 
revision  soon,  for  the  women  are  getting  too  much — some  can  make  20s.  a  week." 

It  would  not  matter  very  much  to  the  firm  if  the  out-work  was  given  up.  It  would 
mean  the  expense  of  putting  in  extra  machines,  but  as  the  old  women  are  there  and  ready 
to  do  the  work,  the  present  state  of  things  goes  on  and  the  number  of  out-workers  is  kept 
up.  New  ones  are  taken  on  as  the  old  ones  drop  out.  The  manager  did  not  know  much 
about  the  home  conditions  of  the  workers. 

The  finishing  is  even  work  all  the  year  round,  and  he  considered  an  average  of  wages 
taken  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks  would  be  typical. 

In  the  return  made  by  the  firm  to  the  town  council  the  names  of  fifty-nine  out- 
workers appear.  Not  one  of  these  is  a  pauper  in  the  union  in  which  this  firm  has  its 
factory,  but  twelve  of  them  appear  as  paupers  in  an  adjoining  union.  Eleven  are 
described  in  the  guardian's  records  as  shirt  finishers  and  one  as  a  slop  finisher.  The 
manager  stated  that  two  of  the  shirt  finishers  were  in-workers,  but  they  appear  in  the 
list  supplied  to  the  town  council,  so  probably  they  take  home  work  occasionally. 


(1.)   Slop  Finishers. 


Out-worker. 

Out-worker. 

Out-worker. 

Out-woi'ker. 

Out-worker. 

Out-worker. 

Name,  age,  condition 

Mrs.  P. 
(70),  married, 
pauper. 

Mrs.  T. 
(63),  widow, 
pauper. 

Mrs.  D. 
(34),  widow, 
pauper. 

Mrs.  M. 
(61),  widow, 
pauper. 

Mrs.  B. 

Mrs.  E. 
non-pauper. 

General  information 

A  regular 
worker,  and 
with  firm  a 

long  time. 

Has  not 
worked  here 
for  the  last 
month. 

Was  away 
some  time  and 
did  not  come 
in  this  year 
till  March. 

Suffers  from 
bronchial 
catarrh. 

(No  details  as 

to  age  and 
circumstances) 

A  middle-aged 
woman  with 
young  children 
to  look  after ; 
most  respect- 
able. 

Period  of  observation 
(weeks). 

18 

14 

10 

14 

14 

14 

AYeeks  actually 
worked. 

18 

14 

10 

14 

14 

14 

Average  for  period 
observed. 

4s.  2d. 

5s.  9d. 

4s.  Id. 

2s.  2d. 

9s.  6d. 

6s.  2d. 

Average  for  weeks 
worked. 

4s.  2d. 

5s.  9d. 

4s.  Id. 

2s.  2d. 

9s.  6d. 

6s.  2d. 

(2.)    Shirt  Finishers. 


Out-worker. 

Out-worker. 

Out-worker. 

Out-worker. 

Out-worker, 

Name,  age,  condition 

"General  information 

Period  of  observation 
(weeks). 

Weeks  actually 
worked. 

Mrs.  MacG. 
(43),  married, 
pauper. 

Began  working 
here  about  Sept., 
1906. 

13 
13 

Mrs.  M. 

(76),  widow, 
pauper. 

She  has  been 
some  time  with 
this  firm. 

13 
13 

Mrs.  H. 

(34),  widow, 
pauper. 

Four  dependents 
(13  to  1). 

13 

13 

Mrs.  L. 
(68),  widow, 
pauper, 

13 
13 

Mrs.  D. 

(65),  widow, 
pauper. 

13 
13 

Average  for  period 
observed. 

6s.  8d. 

4s.  Id. 

6s.  6d. 

2s.  Od. 

Is,  7d, 

Average  for  weeks 
worked. 

6s.  8d. 

4s.  Id. 

6s.  6d. 

2s.  Od. 

Is.  7d. 
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Shirt  Finishers — continued. 


— 

Out-worker. 

In-worker. 

In-worker. 

In-worker. 

Name,  age,  condition 

Mrs.  W. 
non-pauper. 

Mrs.  F.  (61), 
widow,  pauper. 

Mrs,  H.  (72), 
married,  pauper. 

Mrs.  C, 
non-pauper. 

General  information 

Middle-aged  woman 

Works  full  time  ; 
piece-work.    She  is 
very  slow,  not  even  a 
second-class  worker. 
Defective  sight. 

A  good,  all-round, 
average  worker. 

A  young  deserted 
wife.    An  average 
worker. 

Period  of  observation 
(weeks). 

13 

54 

54 

53 

Weeks  actually 
worked. 

J  o 

02, 

54 

50 

Average  for  period 
observed. 

8s.  8d. 

5s.  lOd. 

8s.  8d. 

8s.  lid. 

Average  for  weeks 
worked. 

8s.  8d. 

6s.  Id. 

8s.  8d. 

9s.  3d. 

5  Firm  No.  31. 

This  is  a  large  firm  of  shirt  manufacturers,  doing  a  big  export  trade  as  well  as: 
producing  a  considerable  quantity  for  the  home  market.  The  head  of  the  business 
is  much  interested  in  the. question  of  shirt -finishers'  wages  and  furnished  us  with  every 
possible  detail  on  the  subject,  feeling  keenly  the  stigma  which  had  been  attached  to  him 
as  an  employer  of  "  sweated  "  labour.  In  all  he  employs  twenty  out-workers  and  eleven  in- 
workers  to  do  shirt-finishing,  and  the  following  are  personal  details  concerning  them : — 

Shirt-finishers. 

(a)  Out-worJcers : 

I.  — Married.  Husband  a  sailor  who  goes  short  trips.  There  are  eight 
children,  the  youngest  being  18  months  old.  Oldest  17  years,  a  boy  receiving 
5s.  a  week.    This  is  a  very  respectable  woman. 

II.  — Widow.  A  daughter  suffering  from  spinal  disease,  lives  with  her  and 
does  the  shirt-finishing.    Mother  cleans  ofiices  and  brings  in  the  daughter's  work. 

III.  — Married.    Husband  is  supposed  to  be  delicate.    Large  family. 

IV.  — Unmarried.    She  is  about  60  years  of  age  and  is  in  poor  health. 

V.  — Married.  Husband  works  on  a  railway  or  in  railway  engineering 
works.    She  keeps  a  very  clean  house,  but  drinks  at  times. 

VI.  — Married.  Husband  is  a  labourer  who  can  only  get  occasional  work, 
and  therefore  earns  from  8s,  to  10s.  per  week,  though  he  has  reached  as  high  as 
22s.  at  times.  She  is  37  years  of  age  and  has  eight  children,  the  youngest  under 
two  years,  the  eldest  a  boy  of  16,  who  is  working  and  making  5s.  per  week.  A 
girl  of  14  years  is  at  school  and  assists  her  mother  in  the  evenings.  This 
worker  practically  never  misses  a  day  (c/.  wages.  No.  6,  infra)  and  on  going 
into  the  details  of  her  work  we  find  that  she  habitually  works  from  ten  to  ten 
and  three-quarter  hours  per  day  for  five  days,  and  five  to  six  hours  on  Saturday, 
say  about  sixty  hours  in  the  week.  Working  in  this  way  she  makes  15s,  or  16s. 
comfortably,  and  the  balance  is  earned  by  her  daughter.  As  a  rule  she  gets  the 
lower  class  of  work. 

VII.  — Married,  but  supposed  to  be  living  apart  from  her  husband. 

VIII.  — Married.  Husband  employed  in  an  irregular  way  as  a  porter.  There 
is  no  family.    The  woman  is  inclined  to  intemperance. 

IX.  — Married.  Husband  sn  ironfounder's  labourer.  Earns  19s.  per  week, 
has  regular  employment.  The  children  are  working.  This  is  a  very  respectable 
woman  whose  statements  may  be  relied  upon.  She  says  she  never  works  at 
shirt-finishing  more  than  five  and  a  half  to  six  hours  per  day  and  three  hours 
on  Saturdays,  unless  there  is  a  push  for  work  being  done,  in  which  case  she  some- 
times gets  help  from  her  daughter.    She  is  considered  a  specially  quick  worker 
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and  holds  she  can  finish  one  dozen  of  lowest  class  shirts,  for  which  she  is  paid 
l^d.  per  dozen,  in  half  an  hour.  She  gets  a  fair  amount  of  better-class  work,  for 
which  4|d.  per  dozen  is  paid. 

X.  — Married. 

XI.  — Unmarried.  70  years  of  age,  but  only  does  a  very  small  part  of  the 
work.  Her  sister  does  the  bulk  of  the  work  and  when  employed  inside  was  a 
very  good  worker,  though  inclined  to  be  intemperate.  This  sister  is  a  cripple 
now,  and  has  a  son  in  the  Army. 

XII.  — Widow,  67  years  of  age.  Lives  alone,  though  has  sons  married. 
Thread  costs  3d.  a  week,  average  earnings  6s.  4d. 

XIII.  — Married.  Husband  is  a  labourer  who  hardly  supports  himself. 
There  are  five  children,  but  the  eldest  daughter  does  not  always  live  with  her. 
Says  she  can  finish  one  dozen  shirts,  at  3d.,  in  an  hour.  With  the  assistance  of 
her  daughter  she  does  five  dozen  in  three  hours.  Has  been  working  for  this 
firm  for  about  ten  years. 

XIV.  — Married.  Husband  is  a  mason's  labourer,  but  is  at  present  out  of 
regular  employment  and  hardly  earns  anything.    Four  children. 

XV.  — Widow.    Frail.    Eyesight  bad. 

XVI.  — Widow.   Drinks  and  the  firm  have  therefore  stopped  giving  her  work. 

XVII.  — Married.  Husband  in  an  ofl&ce  (since  become  unfit  for  work). 
Respectable. 

XVIII.  — Married.    Age  65.  Frail. 

XIX.  — A  very  decent  woman.  Condition  as  to  marriage  unknown.  Seems 
about  70  years  of  age. 

XX.  — Married.  Husband  owing  to  an  accident  is  not  able  for  much  work 
and  only  earns  about  10s.  a  week  on  an  average.  They  have  some  young  children. 
This  worker  was  asked  to  go  to  the  Sweated  Industries  Exhibition  in  London, 
where  she  was  to  get  16s.  per  week  and  her  expenses.  Her  husband  thought  she 
could  make  as  much  at  home  shirt-finishing  and  it  would  be  better  for  the 
family;  so  she  remained  at  home. 

(b)  In-workers  : 

I.  and  II. — Mother  and  daughter.  Mother  a  widow.  Very  respectable. 
Formerly  they  kept  a  shop,  but  the  Early  Closing  Act  so  hurt  their  business  that 
they  gave  it  up  and  came  back  to  this  work.    Had  been  with  the  firm  before. 

III.  — Married.    Husband  a  labourer.    No  family. 

IV.  — Married.    Husband  a  labourer.    No  family. 

V.  — Unmarried.    Lives  with  her  sister,  No.  X. 

VI.  — Married.    Recently  taken  on.    Husband  blind.    Two  young  children. 

VII.  — Married.    Respectable.    Living  apart  from  her  husband. 

VIII.  — Unmarried.    Respectable.    Living  alone. 

IX.  — Widow.  Son  and  daughter  live  with  her.  Has  been  here  for 
eighteen  years. 

X.  — Married.    Husband  in  the  employment  of  Corporation.        ,  , 

XI.  — Widow.    Three  sons  and  two  daughters.    One  boy  delicate. 

In  addition  to  out- workers  at  shirt-finishing  there  are  two  or  three  out-machinists 
employed  by  this  firm.  This  employer  stated  that  they  only  took  on  as  many  hands 
as  they  could  steadily  employ,  and  this  was  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  they 
make  for  several  markets  and  could  equalise  their  work  over  periods.  They  would 
prefer  to  have  no  out-workers,  and  had  space  and  machines  within  the  factory,  but 
could  not  get  the  people  to  come  in  owing  to  the  necessity  of  being  at  home  to  attend 
to  the  children  or  to  the  fact  that  many  are  old  folk  unsuited  for  strenuous  factory  work. 
As  illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  machinery  was  being  introduced,  banding  was  men- 
tioned. Formerly  both  sides  of  the  band  were  stitched  to  the  shirt  by  hand,  then  one  side 
was  done  in  the  factory  and  the  other  by  the  out-worker,  but  now  both  sides  are  done  by 
the  machine.  Practically  all  that  is  now  left  for  the  out-worker  at  shirt-finishing  is  to 
sew  on  buttons  and  in  some  instances  to  tack  the  ends  of  seams.  Machines  did  the  button- 
holing and  they  had  in  the  factory  machinery  for  the  sewing  on  of  buttons,  but  these 
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had  been  lying  idle  for  six  years  owing  to  the  representations  of  the  out-workers  and  inside 
finishers  that  their  introduction  would  take  away  their  livelihood. 

Rates  : 

Shirts  finished  at  l-|d.  per  doz.  Time  taken  |  hour  to  1  hour. 

„  „  2d.      „     „  „        „     f      „       1  hour. 

„  „  2-|d.    „     „  „        „     f      „       1  hour. 

•|     '  ■   ^          „  „  3d.  and  3^d.  per  doz.    Time  taken  |  hour  to  1  hour. 

'  *'  „  4d.    per  doz.  Time  taken  1  hour  to  hours. 

»  „  4|d.    „     „  „        „     1       „       If  hours. 

Pyjama  suits  at  lOd.  per  doz.  Time  taken  about  2  hours. 

"  The  time  stated  is  the  minimum  and  maximum  given  to  us  by  various  workers 
and  is  confirmed  by  our  own  experience." 

Shirts  at  l-|d.  per  dozen  are  the  very  lowest  class  as  to  material  and  workmanship  and 
are  sold  at  from  5s.  6d,  to  68.  6d.  per  dozen.  They  go  chiefly  to  South  Africa  for  the  native 
trade.  The  proportion  of  l|d.  per  dozen  shirts  is  very  small,  their  numbers  being  fewer 
than  at  any  other  rate. 

There  are  two  classes  of  shirts  for  which  3d.  per  dozen  is  paid,  the  one  taking  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  per  dozen  longer  to  do  than  the  other.  The  demand  is  increasing  for  the 
easier  ones.  The  time  stated  except  the  minimum  is  ample  even  for  the  more  difiicult  ones. 
Smart  workers  do  a  dozen  of  the  latter  in  an  hour  and  if  pushed  in  less  than  that  time. 

A  comparison  of  rates  with  those  of  other  firms  would  be  somewhat  difficult,  as 
employers  divide  out  work  and  pay  differently.  There  is  a  strong  rivalry  between  the 
various  firms  in  the  shirt  trade  ;  there  is  no  combination,  and  no  employer  knows  what 
his  neighbour  is  doing.  As  illustrating  the  difficulty  of  a  comparison  of  rates,  felling  was 
instanced.  In  some  firms  it  is  done  with  a  two-needle,  in  others  with  a  one-needle  machine, 
so  that  to  put  the  rates  for  felling  of  two  such  firms  in  juxtaposition  would  be  misleading. 

On  taking  an  average  of  the  weekly  wages  over  one  month  (September  20th  to 
October  18th,  1906),  the  median  wage  was  found  to  be  13s.  Gld.  for  13  in- workers  and 
10s.  lOd.  for  17  out-workers. 

"We  were  also  supplied  with  excerpts  from  the  wage  books  for  other  periods  : — 

I.  — Period  of  eight  weeks.    Average  rate  during  this  period  for  all  workers 
'  "   "    lis.  9fd.,  or  12s.  l|^d.  per  week  allowing  for  two  workers,  one  in  each  period  of  four 

weeks,  who  were  not  working. 

II.  — Period  of  twenty-one  weeks,  August  4th,  1906,  to  December  29th, 
1906.  Thirty-one  workers  in  all.  Total  sum  paid,  £384  14s.  2|d.  ;  per  worker, 
£12  8s.  4d.  ;  per  worker  per  week,  lis.  lOd. 

In-Worker  No.  VIII.  got  6s.  per  week  extra  for  cleaning  lavatories,  etc.  (in  regular 
working  hours).  The  average  would  thus  work  out  as  fully  12s.  per  week.  This  is  really 
an  understatement,  as  some  of  the  workers  were  off  part  of  the  time.  No.  V.  worked 
for  only  three  days  between  September  20th  and  October  18th,  earning  4s.  8|d.,  and 
No.  XVI.  for  only  six  days  between  October  19th  and  Decmber  29th.  The  dates 
taken  correspond  with  the  beginning  of  steady  working  after  the  summer  holidays 
up  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

Examples  of  how  earnings  are  made  up  in  any  week. 


Out- Worker  No. 
1. 

Out  Worker  No. 
6. 

Out- Worker  No. 
20. 

s.  d. 

9"  doz.at  2d.   =  1  7 

„   „  3d.    =  3  8| 
3'    „   „  3|d.  =  0  10} 
V    „   „    4d.  =  0  6f 
8*    „   „  4id.  =  3  li 

s.  d. 

10^  doz.  at  l^d.  =    1  3 
48-'    „    „  2d.    =    8  U 
36'^    „    „  3d.   =    9  01 

s.  d. 

9"  doz.  at  lid.  =  1  3 
IS"  „  „  2d.  =  3  1 
3G      „     „  3d.    =     9  0 

6s     „    „  3|d.  =     1  11} 

379  doz.             =  9  10} 

95  doz.              =18  5 

711           .           =    15  31 

Working  4  days. 

Working  6  days. 

Working  6  days. 
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The  following  is  an  example  of  how  Worker  No.  XII. 's  earnings  were  made  up  daily 
for  six  consecutive  weeks,  three  of  which  were  spent  outside  and  three  inside  the  factory  : — 


Outside. 

Inside. 

s. 

a. 

s. 

Cl. 

March  "iOth,  1907  - 

April 

iytn, 

1  0A7 

lyui  -       -       -  - 

2 

A 
4r 

30th 

))  " 

1 

?) 

on*  Vi 
.iUtn 

n      *      ■  " 

31st 

,,  Sunday. 

>j 

91  of 

ounudy. 

April 

1st 

,,    Holiday  (Easter  Momlay). 

>) 

j-nu 

1  >  ' 

1 

- .  1 

2nd 

1 

1 

11 

.ioru 

3)  ~ 

1 
1 

'  2 

3rd 

)) 

>) 

Jitn 

,,  Holiday. 

4th 

>i  " 

2 

u 

n 

" 

jj 

5th 

>>  " 

1 

T  1 

)) 

Jotn 

1 
i 

o 

)) 

6th 

)>  " 

1 

.) 

I) 

.i/tti 

11  " 

1 

>j 

7th 

,,  Sunday. 

>l 

jotn 

.,  Sunday. 

5> 

8th 

)i  ' 

29th 

1 

3 

9th 

>>  " 

1 

3 

)) 

30th 

1)  ' 

1 

?) 

10th 

n  " 

1 

May 

1st 

11  ' 

1 

lOJ 

)) 

11th 

>>  " 

)) 

2nd 

1 

J) 

r2th 

>)  " 

1 

»i 

3rd 

i>  " 

1 

0 

)> 

13th 

'  5 

1 

0  L 

>> 

4th 

j>  " 

1 

4 

J) 

14th 

,,  Sunday. 

)i 

5th 

,,  Sunday, 

)) 

15th 

I)  " 

») 

6  th 

11  ' 

1 

6 

5> 

16th 

)j  ' 

1 

1 

J) 

7  th 

11  " 

2 

1 

51 

17th 

>!  " 

0 

11 

n 

8th 

11 

)> 

18th 

)) 

9th 

11  * 

2 

u 

Total  for  3  weeks 

-  15 

3J 

Total  for  3  weeks 

-  22 

7 

Average 

5 

1 

Average 

7 

6 

For  in-workers  the  hours  are  from  8.30  a.m.  till  12.45  p.m.  and  from  2  p.m.  till 
7  p.m.  ;  Saturdays,  8.30  a.m.  till  1.30  p.m.  ;  Total,  51^  hours. 


The  majority  of  the  in-workers  do  not  work  a  full  day  but  come  into  the  factory  after 
the  household  duties  have  been  performed  for  the  day,  and  go  home  early  to  prepare  the 
evening  meal. 

Workers  pay  for  their  own  thread ;  this  is  a  survival  of  the  days  when  workers  were 
employed  by  several  firms  and  when  there  was  a  possibility  of  abuse  had  each  firm  supplied 
the  thread  for  its  own  goods. 

At  the  present  high  price  of  thread,  the  average  cost  is  about  2d.  or  3d.  for  every 
7s,  to  8s.  worth  of  work  done. 

Worlier  No.  VI,  spent  on  thread  5d,  to  6d,  per  week.    Average  earnings  20s. 

Worker  No.  XX.  spent  on  thread  Id,  per  day  and  under  5d,  per  week.  Average 
earnings  about  15s. 

Eates  are  certainly  falling,  but  the  energy  and  effort  demanded  from  the  worker  is  de- 
creasing in  even  a  greater  proportion,  so  that  shirt  finishers  are  now  better  off  on  the  whole 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

Regularity  of  Employment. 

This  firm,  as  has  been  stated  above,  only  employ  as  many  workers  as  they  can 
keep  going  steadily.  The  blank  days  in  the  detailed  earnings  before  quoted  represent 
those  on  which  the  worker  did  not  come  in  for  work.  If  an  extra  quantity  be  brought  in 
on  the  following  day,  it  simply  means  that  the  worker  obtained  an  extra  supply,  sufficient 
to  keep  her  going  for  two  or  three  days.  When  there  are  two  entries  in  one  day, 
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it  means  that  the  workers  brought  in  two  lots  on  that  day  and  received  two  pay- 
ments. Sometimes  it  is  necessary,  to  complete  a  shipment,  that  a  worker  who  usually 
comes  with  work  in  the  afternoon,  should  return  it  in  the  morning  instead.  She  may 
then  get  more  which  she  returns  before  closing  time.  No  workers  are  at  any  time 
threatened  with  stoppage  of  work  if  they  do  not  finish  an  extra  quantity  when  there  is  a 
push.  At  the  same  time  they  "  are  usually  anxious  to  get  all  we  can  give  them."  When 
workers  are  stopped,  it  is  because  they  are  found  to  be  careless,  dirty,  or  irregular  in  their 
habits,  due  chiefly  to  intemperance. 

General  Remarks  by  Employer. 

"  Shirt-finishing  at  the  rates  and  under  the  conditions  noted  should  not  be  classed  as  a 
sweated  industry.  It  seems  strange  that  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  this  being 
work  which  requires  no  skill  naturally  becomes  the  screen  for  people  who  want  to  pose  as 
workers  but  are  unwilling  to  work.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  best  class  of  manufacturers  are 
getting  sick  of  the  continued  misrepresentation  to  which  they  are  being  subjected  and 
contemplate  employing  only  machines  for  shirt  finishing,  if  they  are  not  already  doing  so." 

"  Respectable  shirt  finishers  who  are  a  numerous  and  hard-working  class  of  people 
strongly  resent  the  many  false  statements  which  are  circulated  about  them  and  their  work, 
their  earnings  and  conditions.  Suppose  this  work  is  stopped,  what  will  be  put  in  its  place, 
whereby  respectable  women  with  families  (whose  husbands  are  in  many  cases  labourers 
earning  16s.  to  20s.  per  week  when  fully  employed,  but  who  too  often  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed)  can  earn  10s.  to  20s.  per  week  and  are  still  able  to  attend  to  their  children  ? 
Then  there  are  many  old  people  employed,  for  shirt  finishing  can  be  done  by  any  one, 
almost  blind,  crippled,  mentally  and  physically  weak,  but  they  will  earn  little  at  it,  yet  more 
than  they  could  make  at  any  other  occupation  except  begging  and  stealing.  We  have  asked 
workers  repeatedly  what  they  would  do  if  the  work  was  stopped.  A  common  answer 
is,  "  God  alone  knows.  We  would  either  have  to  starve  or  go  to  the  House."  In 
conclusion,  much  harm  is  done  to  the  workers  themselves  by  the  utterances  of  well-meaning 
but  oft-times  ignorant  people,  who  quote  as  typical  of  general  conditions  cases  which  are 
only  relevant  to  the  lowest  class  of  worker,  the  lazy,  the  dissolute,  the  thriftless,  indeed 
in  a  word,  the  idler." 

Firm  No.  32. 
This  firm  manufacturers  shirts  and  collars. 

It  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  advanced  and  up-to-date  in  this  branch  of  industry 
over  the  whole  district  in  which  the  factory  is  situated.  It  carries  through  all  the  pro- 
cesses from  the  very  outset  to  the  end.  It  has  no  out-workers  in  any  section  of  the 
production.    The  wage  details  are  appended. 

For  33  cutters,  examiners  and  folders  the  median  wage  worked  out  at  13s.  6d. 
These  are  all  set  wages  ;  all  the  girls  get  paid  for  holidays,  and  during  illness  they  re- 
ceive full  pay  for  four  weeks  and  half-pay  for  four  weeks  provided  they  have  been  one  year 
in  the  place. 

The  following  processes  are  all  paid  by  the  piece,  viz. : — Stitchers,  banders,  collar 
makers  and  other  branches.  The  median  wage  for  64  stitchers  was  1 3s.  9|d.,  for  six 
banders  19s.  Ud.,  for  five  collar  makers  I9s.  Id.,  and  for  II  in  other  branches  12s.  3d. 

Shirt  Finishers  /—In  this  factory  there  are  fourteen  finishers ;  of  these  seven  are 
widows,  one  a  married  woman  whose  husband  is  delicate,  and  six  are  younger  women. 
The  term  "  finishing  "  includes  various  items  according  to  the  nature  of  the  shirt  which  is 
being  produced.  The  simplest  process  included  under  the  term  is  sewing  on  buttons,  for 
which  2|d.  per  doz.  is  paid  ;  but  at  the  higher  rate  of  8d.  per  doz.,  the  worker  has  to  sew  on 
pockets,  to  bridge  breast  and  slit,  to  fasten  a  piece  of  tape  at  the  foot  of  the  breast  strap  and 
also  to  fix  the  buttons  to  the  garment.  Many  of  the  older  women  have  been  twenty  years 
in  this  place.  On  the  whole  they  are  a  decent  respectable  lot.  To  discourage  home 
work  a  bonus  of  3d.  in  the  shilling  is  paid  to  all  workers  earning  up  to  10s.,  but 
no  bonus  is  paid  on  wages  over  10s.  Thus  a  worker  earning  7s.  would  have  Is.  9d.  bonus  ; 
10s.  would  give  2s.  6d.,  but  12s.  would  also  only  receive  an  addition  of  2s.  6d.  The  median 
weekly  wage  for  14  shirt  finishers  was  10s.  6d.  (bonus  included). 

Examples  of  how  wages  are  made  up  will  be  found  below.  Mrs.  H.  is  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief. 
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l.—Mrs.  H. 


Ij^  Boys'  Tennis 
^^  Men's  Shirts 
1  j%  Semmets 
6^  Buttoning 

Q  6 

"l  2 
9  3 


„  and  Taping 
„  and  Taping 


at  6  per  doz. 
»   6  „ 

1)     ^2  " 


=  1 


d. 

9 


=  7 


Tenr 


=  1  31 

^  1  0 

-  1  4f 

=  7f 
=  1 

=  1  9 


Earnings 
Add  Bonus 


Total 


s.  d. 

10  6 

2  6 

13  0 


37  }|  doz. 


10  6 


II.— Mrs.  S. 


3t§ 
lA 
2tV 
h\ 
9A 

lA 

2A 

1  2 
1  o  7 

o  « 
^1^ 


Men's  -  at  2^  per  doz. 
Boys'  Tennis  ,,  6  „ 


Men's 


Boy's  Tennis 
Men's 

Boys'  Tennis 

Semmets 

Men's 


3^ 
21 
31 
2i 
7 

6 
6 

21 
31 


=  1 


d. 

n 

9 

H 

n 

H 

H 
H 

101 
10 

01 


Earnings 
Bonus 

Total 


s.  d. 

14  6 

2  6 

17  0 


52 A  doz. 


14  6 


The  hours  for  the  whole  factory  are  : — 

Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  9  a.m.  till  6  p.m. 
Thursdays,  Fridays,  8.30  a.m.  till  6  p.m. 
Saturdays,  9  a.m.  till  12  a.m. 

One  hour  for  dinner.    Total,  forty-four  hours  per  week. 

In  addition  to  these  wages,  the  workers  receive  every  six  months  a  profit-sharing 
bonus  which  for  fully  eight  years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  8d.  in  the  £1 . 

Firm  No.  33. 

This  firm  is  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  warehouses  in  this  town  and  has  several  factories 
which  do  work  for  the  various  departments.  In  the  department  in  which  slop  work  and 
shirts  are  finished  there  are  about  260  inside  hands.  Fifty  of  these  are  on  weekly  wages 
and  the  remaining  210  on  piece  work  including  111  in  slop  work  and  99  in  shirt  making  : 
they  have  eight  out-workers  for  "  slops  "  and  two  for  shirts.  They  prefer  to  have  their 
workers  inside  and  certainly  will  not  take  on  any  new  hands  as  out-workers. 

I. — Out-workers  ; 

(A)  Slop  Department. — Average  wage  for  eight  workers  ;  week  ending : — 

s.  d. 

December  22nd   10  2 

29th          -       -       -       -  10  7 

January  12th  (holiday  season)   -       -  6  2 

19th   9  3 

26th     -       -       -       -       -  8  10    Average,  8s.  d^d. 

February  2nd   8  10 

„       9th   7  3 

16th   8  1 

23rd   7  6 

March  2nd   8  2 

„     9th   8  3 
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Mrs.  G.  "Widow  (74).  Pauper.  The  manager  stated  that  her  health  is 
failing.  She  used  to  be  inside,  but  since  an  illness  nine  months  ago  she  pre- 
fers to  take  work  home.  She  used  to  work  at  trouser  finishing  and  on  that 
account  is  allowed  to  take  home  trousers  when  able  to  do  them.  As  a  rule 
they  are  done  inside.  The  other  out- work  is  finishing  undervests  and  drawers. 
Mrs.  G.'s  earnings,  from  December,  1906,  to  May,  1907,  averaged  for  twenty 
weeks,  4s.  4d.  Highest  week,  8s.  5|d.  ;  lowest,  Is.  4d.  Mrs.  B.  and  Mrs.  F., 
out-workers  who  do  the  same  class  of  work,  averaged  14s.  7d.  and  7s.  8d.  respec- 
tively for  the  same  period. 

3fr.'^.  P.    Widow  (38).    Pauper.    Two  dependents,  11,  7.     A  quick  and 
smart  worker.     "She  can  make  10s.  easily,"    Average  earnings  lis. 
(B)  Shirt  Fitiishing. — Average  wage  for  two  workers  over  the  same  period 
was  7s.  3d.   It  is  impossible  to  say  what  hours  these  women  work ;  some  are  quite 
old  and  others  have  families  depending  on  them. 
TI. — In-worhers. — All  piece-work. 

(A)  Slop  Machining. — This  is  skilled  work  and  girls  take  some  years  to 
become  proficient.  Average  earnings  for  fifty  weeks  in  1906,  forty-four  hours 
per  week,  were  16s.  lid. 

(B)  Shirt  Machining. — Ninety-nine  girls ;  this  work  is  not  so  hard  as  the 
former  and  the  average  earnings  for  fifty  weeks  of  forty-four  hours  in  1906  were 
13s.  Id. 

(C)  Shirt  Finishing. — All  the  workers  are  old.  Three  workers'  wages  are 
given ;  A  (pauper)  is  specially  low,  B  and  C  are  typical. 

Over  twenty  weeks,  A  averaged  5s.  ;  B,  lis.  lOd.  ;  and  C,  lis.  2d. 

The  explanation  of  the  low  wages  of  A  is  that  she  is  a  beginner,  having  lately  come 
from  the  waterproof  trade.  She  was  quite  inexperienced  in  this  class  of  work  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  got  the  knack  of  it  yet. 

In  shirt-finishing  the  same  rates  are  paid  the  in- workers  as  are  paid  to  those  outside, 
a,nd  this  holds  also  for  the  slop  department. 

Firm  No.  34. 

This  is  a  large  wholesale  and  retail  house  having  its  own  slop  and  shirt  factory. 
Shirt  Department : 

Out-workers  (at  shirt  finishing),  seven. 

In-workers  (shirts,  slops,  moleskin  trousers),  about  200. 

Piece  rates  are  the  same  for .  inside  as  for  out- workers.  No  charge  is  made  for 
'*  power  "  in  the  factory. 

Slack  time,  January  and  December,  and  July  holidays. 


Shirt  Finishers. 


Out-worker. 

Out- worker. 

Out-worker. 

In-worker 

Name,  age,  condition 

Mrs.  F.  (50), 
married,  non-pauper. 

Mrs.  D.  (57), 
married,  non-pauper. 

Mrs.  C, 
widow,  non-pauper. 

Mrs.  A.  (48), 
married,  pauper. 

General  information 

Nothing  known  as 
to  husband.  ' 

Lives  apart  from 
husband.    A  daugh- 
ter works  here  as 
inside  machinist 
and  probably  helps 
mother. 

Works  hard  all  day. 
A  daughter  is  also 
an  out-worker  for 
this  firm  and  prob- 
ably helps  mother. 

Husband  for  many 
years  in  Asylum. 
A  boy  at  school.  She 
used  to  be  an  out- 
worker, but  came 
inside  a  year  ago. 
Heart  weak. 

Period  of  observation 
(weeks). 

60 

52 

52 

38 

Weeks  actually 
worked. 

49 

51 

50 

35 

Average  for  ^period 
observed. 

6s.  9d. 

15  s. 

19s, 

6s.  9d. 

Average  for  weeks 
worked. 

Ss.  3d. 

15s.  3d. 

19?.  9d. 

7s.  4d. 
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Shirt  Finishers. 


— 

In-worker. 

In-worker. 

In-vvorker. 

In-worker. 

Name,  age,  condition 

Mrs.  P.  (76), 
widow,  pauper. 

Mrs.  M.  (67), 
widow,  pauper. 

Mrs.  F  (70), 
non-pauper. 

Mrs.  M.  (35), 
married,  non-pauper. 

General  information 

Has  been  with  firm 
about  16  years. 
Lives  alone. 
Debility. 

With  this  firm  over 
15  years.    She  is 
deaf  and  dumb  and 

not  very  strong. 
Rent  2s.  4d.  Out- 
relief  2s.  6d. 

Fairly  steady 
worker. 

Lives  apart  from 
husband.  One  child. 
A  typical  worker. 

Period  of  observation 
(weeks). 

32 

36 

33 

52 

Weeks  actually 
worked. 

32 

36 

33 

52 

Average  for  period 
observed. 

6s.  Id. 

4s.  6d. 

7s.  lOd. 

lis.  9d. 

Average  for  weeks 
worked. 

Cs.  Id. 

4s.  6d. 

7s.  lOd. 

lis.  9d. 

Mole  Trouser  Finishers. 


Out-M'orker. 

Out-worker. 

In-worker. 

Name,  age,  condition 

Mrs.  D  (60), 
widow,  non-pauper. 

Mrs.  S.  (36), 
married,  non-pauper. 

Mrs.  P.  (50), 
married,  non-pauper. 

General  information 

Very  irregular. 

Fairly  regular.  Hus- 
band, boiler-maker. 
"  Probably  drinks." 
Four  children. 

Husband  a  stevedore. 
Grown-up  family. 

Period  of  observation  (weeks) 

62 

45 

59 

Weeks  actually  worked  - 

20 

-41 

51 

Average  for  period  observed  - 

2s.  5d. 

5s.  lid. 

53.- 

Average  for  weeks  worked 

7s.  6d. 

6s.  6d. 

5s.  9d' 

Firm  No.  35. 

They  have  ninety-eight  workers  in  this  shirt  factory,  which  is  large  and  airy,  well 
ventilated  and  clean.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  they  were  employing  no  out-workers  and 
only  do  so  in  the  busy  season  in  the  summer. 

Buttonholing  is  done  by  means  of  machines  which  cost  £40  each.  The  girls  engaged  on 
buttonholing  are  all  on  piece  rates  and  earn  from  10s.  to  22s.  a  week.  No  restrictions  are 
made  as  to  the  employment  of  married  women  and  the  only  stipulation  made  is  that  the 
employees  should  be  good  steady  girls.  There  would  appear  to  be  some  scarcity  of  girls 
for  this  class  of  work — buttonholing  and  machining.  The  girls  seem  to  know  this  and 
take  advantage  of  it.  For  example,  the  week  before  we  called,  the  cutters  had  been  behind 
with  their  work,  and  the  result  was  that  some  of  the  michinists  were  left  idle ;  they  "lifted 
their  aprons  "  and  went  away.  The  piece-work  machinists,  when  they  come  in  to  learn, 
are  put  alongside  some  of  the  older  girls  who  teach  them  the  work.  The  learner  works  for 
a  fortnight  and  the  teacher  gets  all  she  makes  during  that  period.  At  the  end  of  the 
time  the  beginner  is  able  to  work  independently. 

"  As  to  shirt-finishing,  we  have  sixteen  hands  ;  they  simply  sew  on  buttons.  Some  of 
these  are  married  women  whose  husbands  are  ill  or  idle.  Working  at  full  pressure  they 
should  earn  from  lOs.  to  lis.,  but  they  frequently  make  much  less  as  the  summer  is  our 
only  busy  period.  The  introduction  of  machinery  has  thrown  out  most  of  the  older  shirt 
finishers.  The  few  out-workers  we  do  have  at  intermittent  periods  are  working  outside 
because  we  have  not  room  for  them  inside."  Among  the  sixteen  there  were  six  widows 
and  two  married  women.  On  an  examination  of  the  wage  books  it  was  found  that  the 
median  wage  for  shirt  finishers  for  a  noDual  week  was  6s.  4d. 
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Hours  are  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  One  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner.  Half  of  the  workers 
go  home,  the  other  half  taking  tea  in  the  workroom  at  dinner  time. 

"  The  piece  rates  for  shirt-finishing  were  fixed  partly  by  the  girls  themselves,  partly  by 
the  manageress,  who  brought  rates  with  her." 

"  The  girls  are  many  of  them  quite  well  off  and  live  with  their  parents  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  We  have  one  shirt-finisher  getting  parish  relief,  but  she  is  almost  our  best 
worker  and  earned  10s.  4d.  last  week  ;  it  certainly  has  no  effect  upon  her." 

There  is  another  pauper  belonging  to  an  adjoining  union.  Miss  G.  (aged  59). 
She  has  only  recently  been  taken  on.  She  had  worked  elsewhere  for  the  forewoman 
as  a  trouser  finisher,  but  is  not  now  able  to  do  more  than  shirt-finishing.  She 
makes  3s.  6d.  at  most.  Rent  2s.,  relief  2s.  6d.  Mrs.  M.  is  another  out- worker,  but 
not  on  the  parish.  She  is  about  thirty-six  years  old  and  has  had  eleven  children, 
eight  of  whom  are  living,  the  youngest  being  a  baby  three  months  old.  Her  husband 
is  at  present  in  gaol  for  stealing.  Her  earnings  for  the  past  five  weeks  have  been  4s.  3^d., 
6s.  S^d.,  6s.  9jd.,  4s.  7|d.,  4s.  Id.    Average  5s.  3d. 

Firm  No.  36. 

This  firm  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shirts  and  collars. 

Four  hundred  women  and  girls  are  employed.  Some  expert  knowledge  is  necessary, 
and  practically  no  casual  hands  are  taken  on,  though  a  hst  of  people  who  are  known  is 
kept,  and  if  a  rush  of  work  comes  they  are  sent  for  and  the  work  is  given  them  to  do. 
Some  of  the  girls  come  at  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  are  taught  by  expert  hands,  and  begin 
to  earn  in  one,  two,  or  three  months,  according  to  capacity.  All  work  is  paid  at  piece 
rates,  and  there  is  no  restriction  on  earnings.  These  range  from  8s.  6d.  to  30s.,  with  an 
average  of  about  18s.  The  winter  and  summer  trades  overlap,  so  that  there  is  very  httle 
slack  time.  Overtime  is  worked  during  about  four  months  in  the  year  and  for  this  casual 
workers  are  called  into  supplement. 

Less  than  half  the  workers  five  in  the  district.  When  overtime  is  required,  the  distant 
workers  are  not  expected  to  remain,  as  some  of  them  have  an  hour's  journey  before  they 
reach  home. 

The  manager  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  any  of  the  regular  workers  are  in  receipt 
of  relief,  as  they  seem  to  belong  to  a  superior  class,  some  of  them  being  the  daughters  of 
small  tradesmen  and  clerks.  Eighty-three  married  women  are  employed  and  of  these 
thirty  are  widows. 

^FiRM  No.  37. 

This  firm  is  a  wholesale  warehouse  with  a  shirt  department  which  they  supply  them- 
selves. They  have  six  out-workers,  who  are  paid  daily,  but  some  days  there  is  no 
work  for  them.  When  work  is  scarce  the  firm  share  out  the  work  as  best  they  can 
amongst  them.  They  would  never  dream  of  taking  on  new  out-hands,  but  do  not  dis- 
miss any  of  the  old  ones.  The  number  has  been  reduced  from  fifty  to  six  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Their  average  earnings  vary  from  3s.  to  12s.  according  to  the  quantity  of  work 
available,  and  the  time  they  devote  to  it.    The  rates  paid  are  : — 

Finishing  : 

Shirts,  Is.  9d.  per  doz.    "  A  woman  can  do  a  dozen  a  day  easily." 
Pyjamas,  Is.  lld.  per  doz. 

Pyjamas,  with  embroidered  fronts,  2s.  8d.  per  doz. 

Shirts  with  collars,  2s.  4d.  per  doz. 

2s.  9d.  is  the  highest  rate  paid  in  this  department. 

Firm  No.  38. 

This  is  a  small  firm  of  shirt  makers  employing  nine  outside  workers  and  sixteen 
inside.  There  is  no  power  in  the  mill,  only  treadle  machines  being  used.  The  work  is 
fairly  even  all  the  year  round,  but  at  present  they  are  quieter  than  they  have  been  for  a 
very  long  time. 

They  have  only  one  outside  finisher,  Mrs.  B.  ;  they  have  asked  her  to  come  inside, 
but  she  refuses.  She  sews  on  buttons  and  ties  ends,  getting  2|d.,  3d.,  3|d.,  4d.,  5jd. 
per  dozen,  according  to  quality.    Her  average  earnings  for  fifty-three  weeks  were  4s.  lOd., 
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but  during  that  period  the  worker  was  away  in  Ireland  for  five  weeks,  in  July  and  August, 
and  was  ill  for  another  week  in  August,  so  that  she  really  only  worked  forty- seven 
weeks  and  her  average  per  week  worked  would  be  5s.  6d.  The  weeks  entered  as  2s.  5d., 
2s.  3^d.,  were  in  stocktaking  period.  For  purposes  of  comparison  the  wages  of  an 
outside  machinist  were  taken,  as  well  as  those  of  a  similar  worker  inside  : — 

I— Outside  Machinist.— Wsiges. :  lis.  lOd.,  6s.  4|d.,  9s.  3|d.,  15s.  2d.,  6s.  9d., 
17s.  9|d.,  14s.,  9s.  6d.,  7s.  3d.,  12s.  4d.,  10s.  7d.,  13s.  8|d.,  12s.  I^d.,  17s.  6d., 
16s.  6|d.,  15s.,  14s.  9d.,  14s.,  15s.  10|d.,  13s.  3|d.  Average  for  twenty  weeks, 
12s.  8d.    Married  woman  about  50. 

11.— Inside  Machinist.— W&ges  :  14s.  3|d.,  13s.  8d.,  18s.,  16s.  lid.,  13s.  9d., 
18s.  9d.,  19s.  7^d.,  18s.  lOd.,  17s.  3|d.,  19s.  8d.,  19s.  Id.,  17s.  7|d.,  16s.  lOd., 
18s.  8|d.,  19s.  Id.,  16s.  0|d.,  14s.  3|d.,  22s.  6d.,  19s.  8|d.,  19s.  6d.  Average 
for  twenty  weeks,  17s.  7d.    Young  single  woman,  24.    Constant  steady  worker. 

Firm  No.  39. 

This  is  £1  firm  of  shirt  manufacturers  employing  four  outside  machinists,  but  no  outside 
finishers.  The  out-workers  call  daily,  returning  the  finished  material  and  taking  away  the 
new.  Piece-work  rates  for  machining  are  the  same  inside  and  out.  No  charge  is  made 
for  power  inside.  Prices  for  machining  range  from  7d.  to  2s.  lOd.  per  dozen.  Employ- 
ment is  f?irly  even  all  the  year  round. 


Machiyiists. 


Out-worker. 

Out-worker. 

In-worker. 

Name,  age,  condition 

Mrs.    P.    (66),  widow, 

Mrs.  O'C.  (40),  married, 

Mis.    D.     (50),  widow. 

pauper. 

non-pauper. 

non-pauper. 

General  inforuuition 

Getting  old.  Eather  below 
the  average  ;  recently  un- 
derwent an  operation.  She 
cannot  cai-ry  to  and  from 
her  home  more  than  a  doz. 
shirts  at  a  time.  Lives  alone. 
Kespectable. 

A  medium  worker.  Her 
husband  is  abroad,  well-off. 
Grown  up  family.  No  occa 
sion  to  woik,  but  does  it 
"as  a  matter  of  pleasure." 

Not  strong.   Not  receiving 
out-relief  now  as  children 
have  grown  up.  Ill  portion 
of  2  weeks  in  the  11. 

Period  of  observation 
(weeks). 

37 

35 

11 

Weeks  actually 
worked. 

36 

35 

11 

Average   for  period 
observed. 

63.  4d. 

8s.  7d. 

15s.  8d. 

Average    for  we^ks 
\\'orkcd . 

6s.  6d. 

8s.  7d. 

15s.  8d. 

Firm  No.  40. 
This  is  a  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shirts. 
In-worhers. — Thirty  to  forty,  including  eight  finishers. 
Out-workers. — Usually  six,  none  at  present. 

The  busy  period  is  from  February  to  September  ;  the  slack  from  September  to~ 
February.    The  nature  of  the  work  done  by  "  finishers  "  varies  greatly  in  different  factories. 
The  amounts  given  below  as  weekly  earnings  are  not  necessarily  for  a  full  week's  work.. 
Finishers  are  very  seldom  kept  fully  employed  all  day. 
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Finisliers. 


In  worker. 

In-worker. 

In-worker. 

Name,  age,  condition 

Miss  S.  (50),  single,  paaper. 

Mrs.  P.  (40),  marrieJ 

Mrs.  J.  (60),  married. 

General  information  - 

Mind  affected.   Earns  very 
little.  She  sometiijies  takes 
a  few  shirts  home  to  finish. 
Kent,  Is.  6d. ;  out-relief,  3s. 

Works  to  supplement 
husband's  earnings. 

The  husband  is  old. 

Period  of  observation 
(weeks). 

17 

15 

15 

Weeks  actually 
worked. 

17 

15 

15 

Average  for  period 
observed. 

3s.  4d. 

83.  8d. 

7s. 

Average   for  weeks 
worked. 

3s.  4d. 

8s.  8d. 

7s. 

Firm  No.  41. 

This  is  a  firm  of  slop-makers. 

In-worhers. — Finishers,  two  ;  machinists,  eleven. 

Out-worJcers. — Finishers,  one  ;  machinists  (casual),  six. 

Their  busy  season  is  March,  April,  and  May.  The  machines  are  not  power-driven. 
Thread  is  charged  to  the  workers.  The  wage-book  was  not  available,  so  the  following 
particulars  were  taken  from  the  workers'  time-books. 


Slop  FivvisJiers. 


In-worker. 

In  worker. 

In-worker. 

Name,  age,  condition  - 

Mrs.  K.  (58);  widow, 
pauper. 

Mrs.  S.  (GO). 

Mrs.  C.  (60),  widow. 

General  information  - 

A    married  daughter, 
whose   husband  has 
disappeared,  lives 
with  her. 

Divorced  13  years  ago. 
A  son  and  daughter, 
both  mirrled,  help  to 
keep  her. 

Lives  with  a  married 
daughter. 

Period  of  observation  (weeks) 

.  27 

19 

27 

Weeks  actually  worked 

27 

19 

27 

Average  for  period  observed 

6s.  9d. 

5s.  Id. 

9s.  lOd. 

Average  for  weeks  worked  - 

6s.  9d. 

5s.  Id. 

9s.  lOd. 

Firm  No.  42. 
This  is  a  firm  manufacturing  shirts. 

There  are  now  only  two  out- workers  employed  ;  the  others  have  been  got  rid  of  as  they 
were  so  unsatisfactory.  "  There  was  no  check  on  them  ;  they  could  do  almost  what  they 
liked  with  the  materials.  No  one  knows  what  happens  or  where  they  go."  Four  of  the 
out-workers,  old  women,  were  put  off  a  few  months  ago.  One  machine,  attended  by  a  girl 
of  twenty,  now  does  the  work  they  used  to  do.  There  are  between  forty  and  fifty  workers 
inside.  Rates  are  the  same  out  and  in  for  the  same  work.  It  is  a  few  years  now  since  the 
firm  had  any  slack  time. 
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Out-worker. 

Out-worker. 

In-worker. 

In-worker. 

Name,  age,  condition 

Miss  K.  (64), 

Mrs,   N.  (45), 

Miss  G.  (50),  single. 

Miss  McG.  (24), 

single,  pauper. 

married, 
non-pauper. 

non-pauper. 

young  girl, 
non-pauper. 

General  information 

She  and  a  feeble- 
minded sister  live 

together.  They 

have  come  down 
in  the  world.  She 
is  almost  past  work, 

it  is  a  charity  to 

Husband  in  con- 
fctant  work.  She 
helps  to  keep  her 
large  family.  Ihe 
children  are  delicate 
and  she  is  "  just  kept 
busy  between  births 

— 

— 

employ  her ;  she 
sews  on  buttons  and 

and  deaths." 

ties  threads. 

Period  of  observation 

58 

23 

52 

18 

(weeks). 

Weeks  actually 

52 

17 

50 

17 

worked. 

Average  for  period 

3s.  5d. 

2s.  9d. 

8s.  8d. 

lis.  3d. 

observed. 

Average  for  weeks 

3s.  9d. 

3s.  8d. 

9s.  Od. 

lis.  lid. 

worked. 

FiEM  No.  43. 

This  firm  makes  all  sorts  of  clothing,  but  lias  only  eight  out-workers,  five  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  the  finishing  of  shirts  and  slops,  and  three  in  tailoring.  The  partners  would 
much  prefer  that  these  women  should  come  inside,  but  the  firm  keeps  in  touch  with  them 
as  they  are  useful  during  the  busy  season  about  Whitsuntide.  Most  of  them  have  been 
in-workers  earlier  in  their  lives  and  have  left  to  get  married.  The  leading  partner  stated 
that  they  were  very  careful  about  the  home  conditions  of  these  workers. 

Their  wages  were  as  follows  : — 


I.— Shirt  and  slop  finishers. 
Total  wages. 

Weeks. 

Average. 

Weeks  actually  worked. 

Average  for 

actual  work. 

£  s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

(a)    3  11  8 

25 

2 

10 

14 

5 

1 

(h)    1    5  6 

25 

1 

0 

5 

5 

1 

(c)    1    5  6 

25 

1 

0 

5 

5 

1 

(d)    5  11  3 

25 

4 

5 

19 

5 

4 

(e)    3    1  4 

25 

2 

5 

11 

5 

6 

II. — Waistcoat-making,  etc. 

(/)    7    2  10 

25 

5 

8 

14 

10 

2 

(g)    2  12  1 

25 

2 

1 

5 

10 

5 

(h)    5  14  0 

25 

4 

4 

8 

13 

0 

Personal  details  of  these  workers  : — 


(a)  Shirt-finisher  and  machinist,  38.  Married.  Husband  a  fireman.  Is  a 
fair  worker  and  could  earn  good  pay  if  work  were  constant.  Is  now  inside. 
She  has  no  family,  but  supports  an  aged  mother. 

(b)  Shirt- finisher,  39.  Married.  Husband  a  cabman.  Inexperienced, 
only  gets  the  cheap  work. 

(c)  Shirt- finisher,  41.  "Widow.  Small  family.  New  worker  who  would 
earn  more  if  she  would  come  inside. 

(d)  Slop -finisher,  36.  Married.  Husband  a  labourer ;  unsettled  in  his 
employment.    Four  of  a  family ;  one  girl  working.    A  good  worker. 

(e)  Shirt- finisher.  Mrs.  B.  Husband,  a  timekeeper,  has  only  one  arm. 
Is  a  good  worker,  and  earnings  would  be  higher  but  for  the  distance  she  lives 
from  the  warehouse. 
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The  piece  rates  for  in-  and  out-workers  in  these  processes  are  the  same.  The  arrange- 
ment as  to  cotton  is  that  a  bobbin  is  given  out  to  each  worker  every  week  and  all  used 
over  that  is  charged. 

(f)  Waistcoat-maher.  Miss  H.,  23.  Has  some  facial  deformity  and  will 
not  come  inside.  Only  employed  when  specially  busy.  She  is  paid  at  a  better 
rate  than  the  firm's  indoor  workers,  havir  g  to  do  her  own  pressing.  She  is  a 
very  good  worker  and  could  earn  20s.  if  in  constant  employment. 

(g)  Tailoring. — "Widow,  47.  Has  five  of  a  family  and  is  a  very  respectable 
woman.  Efficient  worker.  Earns  a  good  wage  when  constantly  employed,  but 
this  is  seldom. 

(h)  Tailoring. — Widow,  50.  Has  a  young  family  and  is  very  respectable. 
"  We  taught  her  our  way  of  making  the  garments  and  she  could  now  make  a  good 
pay  if  constantly  employed." 

Firm  No.  44. 

This  firm  makes  every  kind  of  cloth  garment  for  men  and  boys.  They  employ  over 
1,200  hands  in  this  town,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  women  and  girls.  They  never  have 
a  surplus  of  female  labour,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  keep  those  they  have  trained.  They 
have  other  factories  at  X.,  Y.  and  Z.,  where  the  lower  grades  of  goods  are  made.  At  Z. 
much  of  the  work  is  given  out,  as  the  people  will  not  come  into  the  factories,  and  it  is  there 
that  everything  is  cut  out  and  sent  to  the  other  factories.  Mr.  A.  did  not  think  that  in 
their  business  machinery  was  displacing  men  and  women.  On  the  contrary,  improved 
machinery  had  produced  an  increased  trade.  They  did  their  best  to  distribute  the  work 
and  keep  their  people  on  in  slack  times. 

The  work  is  chiefly  done  on  piece  rates  ;  the  variety  manufactured  being  extensive, 
the  rates  naturally  vary  considerably.  The  apprentices  (fourteen  machinists),  begin  at  3s. 
for  the  first  year,  rising  to  5s.  in  the  second  year  ;  then  they  are  put  on  piece,  and  at 
sixteen  a  girl  may  be  earning  from  10s.  to  18s.  Boys  begin  to  be  taught  cutting  as  soon  as 
they  leave  school.  They  receive  8s.  the  first  year,  10s.  the  second  and  advance  by  2s.  6d. 
per  annum  till  they  are  fully  skilled.  All  the  "  cutters  "  are  men,  and  they  earn  from 
24s.  to  £3,  according  to  skill  and  the  kind  of  work  they  do. 

Asked  whether  some  of  their  people  were  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  Mr.  A.  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  were  practically  none.  "  A  few  young  widows  with  children  might  be, 
and  perhaps  the  mothers  (not  employed  by  the  firm)  of  some  of  the  girls."  They  had  that 
morning  received  an  inquiry  from  the  relieving  officer  as  to  the  earnings  of  a  girl  of  seventeen 
whose  mother  (not  employed  by  the  firm)  apphed  for  rehef .  The  girl,  who  was  a  very  good 
machinist,  was  earning  14s.  and  had  had  that  amount  for  the  last  eighteen  months. 

Mr.  A.  was  sure  out-rehef  had  no  effect  on  wages  in  this  trade,  but  he  did  beheve  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  generous  rehef  in  this  town  attracted  persons  to  the  town.  He  could 
not  give  any  concrete  cases  except  that  they  had  men  and  women  applying  for  work  who 
had  tramped  from  other  towns. 

Mr.  A.  considered  that  it  was  a  town  where  women  found  exceptional  opportunities 
for  work.  He  did  not,  however,  find  that  men  were  less  anxious  to  obtain  work  on  that 
account ;  but  almost  all  their  men  were  skilled,  and  they  made  very  few  changes  and  no 
casual  hands  were  taken  on. 

The  amount  of  work  available  varies  considerably.  The  worst  time  is  November, 
when  the  winter  orders  are  generally  completed  ;  just  now  (November,  1906),  they  are 
working  three-quarter  time. 

Firm  No.  45. 

This  firm  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  chiefly  for  export,  and  employs 
several  hundred  skilled  tailoresses  in  addition  to  men  pressers,  etc.  May  is  the  busiest 
month.  In  December,  the  slackest  month,  there  will  be,  roughly,  20  percent,  fewer  persons 
employed.  The  median  wage  was  found  to  be  about  3s.  per  week  lower  in  December  than 
in  May.  In  the  busiest  period  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  work  full  time,  in  the  slackest 
not  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  women  workers  are  very  indifferent  timekeepers.  "  Only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  our  employees  care  to  work  the  proper  number  of  hours  per 
day.  Our  regular  hours  of  work  during  the  year  are  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  with  dinner  hour 
from  one  to  two  o'clock.  For  married  women  w^e  allow  the  doors  to  remain  open  in  the 
morning  until  five  minutes  past  nine,  and  for  them,  and  also  for  persons  hving  at  a  distance 
from  the  factory,  we  allow  fully  one  and  a  half  hours  for  dinner.    We  find,  however,  that 
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the  great  bulk  of  the  single  women  claim  and  exercise  the  same  privilege  as  the  married 
ones,  that  is,  they  do  not  start  work  until  after  five  minutes  past  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
they  take  the  one  and  a  half  hours  for  dinner.  The  result  is  that  their  earnings  are  not 
nearly  as  much  as  they  might  be  if  they  worked  the  regular  number  of  hours.  About 
one-sixth  of  the  women  workers  are  married." 

Girls  at  starting  earn  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  at  piece  work.  Piece  rates  are  arranged  so 
that  a  competent  adult  woman  can  earn  from  15s.  to  18  s.  per  week,  and  an  ordinary 
operative  not  less  than  10s.  to  12s.  per  week.  Women  who  earn  less  than  these  figures  do 
so  because  of  incapacity  or  bad  timekeeping.  There  are  great  differences  in  the  earnings 
of  persons  employed  at  identical  rates.  Thus  M.  B.  and  J.  C.  working  side  by  side  earned, 
in  week  ending  December  6th,  1906,  20s.  4d.  and  12s.  0|d.,  respectively.  On  inquiry,  it 
was  found  that  M.  B.  is  a  single  person,  living  at  home  with  her  parents.  She  is  a  first-class 
work  hand  and  keeps  pretty  good  time.  J.  C.  is  a  married  woman  with  one  child,  who 
also  works  in  the  factory.  Mrs.  C.'s  husband  is  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  is  not  often  at 
home.  She  has  httle  or  no  necessity  to  turn  out  and  work,  and  does  so  as  being  more 
congenial  than  spending  her  time  at  home.  She  is  a  poor  timekeeper,  and  is  typical  of  the 
married  worker. 

Unskilled  female  labour  is  abundant.  When  the  building  trade  is  slack  many  women 
come  to  the  factory  seeking  employment. 

The  firm  has  branches  in  several  towns.  In  X.  and  Y.  the  same  class  of  work  is  done 
and  the  same  rates  are  paid.  The  percentage  of  pauperism  in  Y.  is  more  than  twice  that 
in  X. 

Firm  No.  46. 

This  is  one  of  the  highest  grade  clothing  firms  and  employs  about  twenty-five  men  and 
eighty  to  ninety  women  and  girls.  Young  girls  from  school  start  with  4s.  a  week 
(time)  and  do  errands,  etc.  ;  after  they  have  picked  up  some  odd  knowledge  of  the 
work  they  are  put  on  piece-rates,  and  earn  anything  up  to  £1  and  more,  but  of  course  this 
is  only  at  the  more  skilled  jobs,  such  as  machining.  There  is  no  seasonal  slack  time.  The 
employer  did  not  think  that  piece-rates  varied  from  one  firm  to  another  within  the 
particular  trade,  and  this  was  mentioned  to  us  as  a  firm  which  seldom  or  never  had 
any  employees  affected  by  outdoor  relief. 

Firm  No.  47. 

This  firm  makes  all  kinds  of  rough  woollen  clothing  of  the  commoner  description. 
Married  and  single  women  are  employed,  120  in  the  factory  and  14  outside.  The 
earnings  of  those  in  the  factory  would  not  exceed  an  average,  all  the  year  round,  of  8s. 
The  out-workers  do  not  average  more  than  5s.  per  week  ;  they  are  mostly  old  hands 
who,  for  some  reason,  cannot  come  to  the  factory.  The  firm  prefers  to  have  the  work 
done  indoors,  and  will  not  give  any  more  work  out  when  the  present  out-workers  cease 
to  take  it.  The  manager  said  there  was  a  strong  feeling  among  the  girls  against  one  of 
their  number  earning  more  than  about  8s.  As  all  was  piecework  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  quicker  hands  to  earn  up  to  10s.  or  12s.,  "  but  if  they  did  the  others  made  it  hot 
for  them."  We  tried  to  verify  this.  Some  girls  strongly  denied  it.  One  experienced 
club-worker  stated,  "  I  have  known  a  little  feeling  arise  from  this  cause.  I  feel,  with  the 
majority^  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  work  at  the  pace  required,  week  in  and  week  out." 

Firm  No.  48. 

This  is  a  small  firm  of  tailors  employing  two  out-workers  and  three  women  in-workers. 
They  do  waistcoats  and  get  paid  from  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  6d.  for  each  according  to  quality. 
The  wages  of  three  workers  were  furnished  us  : — 


A. 

Out-worker 


s. 

d. 

s,  d. 

s. 

d. 

January  - 

February  - 

April 

u            "  " 

)»        -  - 

-  7 

3 

>l         -  - 

March 

-  7 

3 

J»         -  - 

o 
O 

9 

»>  - 

-  7 

0 

Pobruary  - 

-  7 

0 

)j  " 

i>       -  - 

-  7 

0 

))           -  - 

Average,  16  weeks  =  2s.  5|d.       Average,  six  working  weeks  =  6s.  G'_d. 
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Out-worker.  B, 


s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

4 

6 

— 

— 

15 

0 

— 

7  3 

20 

0 

4  3 

6  o 

9 
11 

3 
9 

7 

6 

6  3 

3 

9 

9  6 

6 

3 

6  0 

Average,  25  weeks  =  4s.  7d, 

Average 

,  14  working  weeks  = 

--  8s.  2d. 

In-worker. 

C. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

10 

6 

17  9 

21  0 

23 

9 

22 

0 

21  11 

10  9 

Average  for  7  weeks,  19s.  Id. 


{A)  Aged  68;  is  absent  a  good  number  of  weeks  owing  to  ill-health. 
{B)  No  particulars  were  given  except  that  she  is  fairly  old. 

(C)  Is  a  young  woman,  25,  who  has  lately  come  to  this  place.  She  makes  trousers, 
whilst  the  out-workers ,  do  waistcoats. 

FiKM  No.  49. 

This  firm  of  tailors  employs  about  seven  women  fairly  regularly.  The  workshop  is 
a  very  poor  and  dirty  one  and  the  women  looked  untidy  and  not  very  healthy.  One 
machinist  earned  12s.  Others  did  not  earn  more  than  7s.  We  inspected  the  books  of  two. 
Their  earnings  for  four  consecutive  weeks  were  :  (a)  3s.  9d.,  4s.,  7s.,  5s.  lid.  ;  (6)  4s.  lid.,  6s., 
6s.,  7s.  3d.  Hours,  8  to  7.  Saturdays,  8  to  4.  None  of  these  women  is  in  receipt  of  out-rehe£ 
There  was  almost  always  some  work  to  do,  but  between  seasons  work  was  slack.  One 
woman  stated  that  she  sometimes  did  private  work  in  slack  times  and  had  thought_of 
applying  for  out-rehef  once  or  twice,  but  did  not  Hke  to  go  up  before  the  guardians. 

;  '    Firm  No.  50. 

This  firm  of  tailors  has  almost  given  up  employing  women.  About  four  years  ago 
there  were  twelve  or  thirteen  women  working  inside.  Then  the  firm  changed  hands  and 
men  were  put  on  instead.    Only  three  of  the  women  were  kept  on  as  out- workers. 

Rates  for  women  reckoned  at  4d.  per  hour. 

Rates  for  men  reckoned  at  6^d.  per  hour. 

Thus,  for  exactly  the  same  process,  i.e.,  plain  trouser- making,  a  woman  would  get 
2s.  6d.  per  pair,  and  a  man  3s.  6d.  per  pair. 

They  consider  the  men's  work  certainly  the  better ;  more  style  about  it  owing  to  better 
pressing.  Men  also  know  more  about  their  work  than  women.  They  have  to  serve  four 
years'  apprenticeship,  whereas  a  woman  comes  to  the  work,  and  after  six  months  expects 
to  get  pay  for  fully  qualified  work. 

Mr.  T.  knows  two  first-rate  women,  who  he  thinks  get  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  men. 
He  himself  would  certainly  pay  them  the  high  rate  if  they  happened  to  be  his  workers. 
Slack  time,  round  the  New  Year  ;  busiest  time,  May,  June,  J uly. 

Miss  M.  (40).  Single  woman.  No  parish  help.  She  is  a  waistcoat  -  maker  and 
has  worked  here  for  over  eleven  years.  She  is  paid  from  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  per  waistcoat. 
In  waistcoats  there  is  more  handsewing  to  do,  so  the  rates  are  about  equal  to  those  paid 
for  trousers,  on  which  there  is  more  machine  work.  Hier  wage  over  fifty  weeks  averaged 
16s.  9d. 

Mrs.  W.  (42).  "Widow.  Pauper.  She  is  a  trouser-maker  and  is  paid  from  2Si  6d.  to 
3s.  per  pair.  She  has  a  daughter  who  helps.  They  are  good  reUable  workers.  Their 
joint  pays  over  forty-nine  weeks  averaged  24s.  4d. 
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Firm  No.  51. 

This  is  a  firm  of  tailors. 
In-workers, — Four  women. 

Out-worJcers. — Two,  one  of  whom  is  a  sub -contractor. 

Rates  are  equal,  except  that  the  out-workers  have  to  provide  thread.  The  busy 
period  is  April,  May,  June,  July  ;  the  slack  January,  February  and  September.  Mr.  P. 
did  not  know  how  many  workers  were  employed  by  the  sub-contractor.  She  takes 
waistcoats  only  and  has  made  as  much  as  £3  per  week.  For  May,  1907,  she  was  paid 
26s.  6d.,  30s.  3d.,  38s.  9d.,  21s.  3d. 

Mrs.  L.  (55).  "Widow.  Pauper.  She  is  an  out-worker  who  makes  waistcoats,  but 
does  not  get  the  best  work  as  she  is  not  equal  to  it.  Her  earnings  over  twenty  weeks 
averaged  3s.  3d.,  or  5s.  Id.  for  the  thirteen  weeks  actually  worked. 

Firm  No.  52. 

The  proprietor  of  this  business  and  his  wife  live  in  a  top  flat ;  and  one  large-sized 
room  in  it  is  given  up  to  trouser- making.  His  employees  are  eight  women,  all  old, 
who  work  in  this  room.  They  make  trousers  only,  which  he  gets  in  the  cut-out  stage 
from  two  warehouses  close  at  hand.  He  is  paid  by  the  warehouse  9s.  per  dozen, 
and  pays  the  women  6s.  per  dozen  for  making.  The  profit  is  not,  of  course,  3s. 
per  dozen,  because  the  6s.  does  not  include  thread  or  pressing.  He  does  the  pressing 
himself  and  reckons  is.  per  dozen  pairs  for  it.  He  could  get  through  14  dozen  in 
the  week  if  the  work  was  obtainable  ;  but  firms  do  not  let  out  this  work  as  they 
used  to  do,  so  he  only  has  about  100  pairs  or  dozen.  He  used  to  have  200  pairs 
(17  dozen).  The  trousers  he  gets  to  sew  are  intended  for  sale  as  "  ready- mades."  A 
better  class  of  trousers  are  paid  for  at  Is.  9d.  per  pair  ;  but  he  does  not  get  these,  as 
this  class  of  work  is  not  given  out  now.  The  Jews  have  spoilt  his  trade  a  good  deal. 
Slack  time,  November  to  March  ;  busy  time,  March  to  August.  He  keeps  no  records 
of  money.  The  women  make  up  their  amounts  on  bits  of  paper;  he  pays  them  and 
the  papers  are  thrown  away. 

Mrs.  R.  Pauper.  Is  one  of  the  workers  in  his  workroom.  He  thinks  "she 
probably  gets  about  10s.  a  week." 

Firm  No.  53. 

This  is  a  large  retail  business  with  dressmaking  and  millinery  departments. 

Wages. — (1)  Saleswomen  (for  the  counter,  etc.),  obtained  by  advertisement,  get  at 
starting,  4s.,  with  a  rise  every  year  of  Is.  They  have  a  small  commission,  which  may  add 
'2s.  or  3s.  per  month  in  a  busy  season.  Promotion  is  possible  to  the  headship  of  a 
department,  for  which  work  the  pay  is  good,  e.g.,  heads  of  departments : — One  at  30s. ; 
one  at  25s.  ;  two  about  21s.    But  there  are  only  a  few  such  posts. 

(2)  Dressmakers.    Machinists  earn  in  this  place  from  6s.  6d.  to  12s.  per 
week.    Average  wages  of  five  machinists  over  six  weeks  at  piece-work,  were  : — 

No.  1  got  lis.  4d-  per  week.  No.    4  got  9s.  3d.  per  week. 

j>    2   ,,    lis.  ,,      ,,  ,,5   ,,    8s.  ijd.  „ 

„    3   „    10s.  8d.  „ 

Time  :  nine  hours  for  five  days  ;  four  hours  on  Saturday ;  total,  49  hours. 

Cutters  are  more  skilled  and  specialised.     "Wages,  20s.  to  30s.    During  the  first 
year  nothing  is  paid.    After  that  the  girls  go  on  piece-work. 

(3)  Milliners. — These  girls  also  give  their  first  year's  work  free.    Girls  are 
speciahsed  and  not  qualified  all  round.     The  busy  season  extends  from  April  to 
July.    Hands  are  not  often  discharged  in  the  slack  season,  but  are  shifted  about 
from  one  kind  of  work  to  another.      The  girls  stay  well  with  the  firm. 
One  woman  employed  here  is  in  receipt  of  out-relief.    She  earns  12s.    She  applied 
for  relief  and  got  10s.  6d.  for  her  children  when  they  were  all  dependent  and  she  was 
i^ltogether  unemployed.    When  she  got  back  to  work,  the  board  gradually  reduced  her 
allowance  until  she  got  3s.  (or  Is.  per  child).    She  complained  that  this  was  not  sufiicient 
and  the  board  took  her  children  away,  sent  them  to  the  country,  where  they  are  boarded 
out  at  a  cost  of  10s.  6d.,  plus  clothing. 
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Form  No.  54. 

This  is  a  firm  of  wholesale  clothing  manufacturers.  There  are  six  main  depart- 
ments employing  only  women  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  men)  : — 

(1)  Caps,  eight  to  twelve  inside;  two  out-workers. 

(2)  Umbrellas,  thirty  or  forty  inside  ;  one  out-worker. 

(3)  Slops.  \ 

(4)  Shirts,  about  twenty  finishers.       I  About  300  employed  in  the 

(5)  Underclothing.  {     factory.   No  outside  workers. 

(6)  Laundry,  thirty  or  forty  workers,  j 

Only  three  out-workers  now  ;  a  short  time  ago  five  were  employed  at  caps  and  umbrellas. 
About  eighteen  years  ago  they  had  something  like  200  out-workers,  but  have  gradually 
given  them  up,  as  they  were  so  unreliable.  Often  they  had  to  fetch  their  work  out  of 
pawn.  Also,  there  was  an  epidemic  of  fever  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  this,  with  agita- 
tions about  sweating,  finally  made  them  decide  to  dispense  with  out-workers.  Some  of  the  old 
hands  were  given  a  lump  sum  down  when  they  were  turned  off ;  but  for  the  most  part  they 
have  been  allowed  to  drop  off  gradually.  When  there  is  a  special  rush  they  look  to  some 
of  their  old  out-workers  to  give  a  hand.  They  say  they  are  the  only  firm  of  this  kind  in 
this  town  which  definitely  does  not  depend  on  out-workers,  and  that  competition  is  keener 
in  consequence.  Some  of  the  machinists  take  home  work  sometimes,  but  that  is  not  looked 
upon  as  outdoor  work. 

Wages. — Rates  are  uniform  all  the  year  round  for  each  particular  class  of  goods. 
Other  firms  vary  their  rates  according  to  different  contracts,  i.e.,  shirts  paid  for  making 
at  so  much  a  dozen  to-day,  may  be  less  next  week  if  a  lower  contract  for  the  same  goods 
has  been  accepted.  This  firm  bears  the  variation  in  contract  prices  itself  and  does 
not  allow  the  workers  to  feel  the  difference  by  making  them  work  for  Id.  or  2d.  less 
per  dozen. 

After  the  first  five  minutes  late,  a  fine  of  ^d.  is  charged  for  every  five  minutes  up  to 
twenty  minutes.  After  that  the  worker  is  suspended  for  the  day.  The  fines  go  to  the 
medical  account.    Free  medical  advice  is  allowed.     Hours  are  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

At  the  factory  at  present  (spring  1907)  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  enough  girls. 
It  was  thought  that  this  was  partly  owing  to  the  workshops  being  rather  away  from  the 
centre  of  the  town. 

(1)  Cap  Finishers. 

The  busy  time  is  May,  June  and' July  ;  the  slack  time  November  and  December.  At 
present  the  firm  is  executing  a  large  order  for  railwaymen's  caps.  Mrs.  G.  (an  out- 
worker about  whom  we  enquired)  had  left  nearly  a  year  ago.  Her  husband  was  a  tailors'' 
cutter.    They  had  no  family  ;  she  worked  just  for  pin  money. 


Out-worker. 

Out-wt  rker. 

In-worker. 

In-worker. 

Name,  age,  condition 

Mrs.  H. 

Mrs.  B  (64), 

Miss  W, 

Miss  G, 

widow,  pauper. 

3'oung  woman. 

young  woman. 

General  information 

Husband  an  uphol- 
sterer, irregularly 
employed.  Five 
children ;  eldest  girl 
has  just  left  school. 

Two  daughters  work 
with  her.    Left  this 
firm  for  another  3 
months  ago ;  she 
disliked  working  at 
style  of  cap  now 
being  made. 

Second-class  worker 

First-class  worker 

Period  of  observation 
(weeks). 

19 

43 

52 

52 

Weeks  actually 
worked. 

IS 

38 

49 

50 

Average  for  period 
observed. 

9s.  lid. 

9s.  7d. 

Gs.  lid. 

10s.  8d. 

Average  for  weeks 

10s.  5d. 

10s.  lOd. 

7s.  4d. 

lis.  Id. 

worked. 
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(2)  Umbrella  Coverers. 


The  work  is  fairly  even  all  the  year,  but  out-workers  are  not  as  a  rule  kept  on  in  the 
spring. 


Out-worker. 

in-woi  Jvci . 

Tn-wnrkftr 

Name,  age,  condition 

Miss  G.,  a  young 
woman. 

Miss  K.,  a  young 
woman. 

iviiss  J>i.,  a  youu^ 
woman. 

General  information      .       .  - 

She  used  to  work  in- 
side ;  but  her  mother 
is  ill,  so  she  has  been 
allowed  to  take  the 
work  home  so  that 
she  may  also  look  after 
her  mother. 

— 

A  good  worker,  earned 
18s.  3d.  in  the  Christ- 
mas foitnight,  and 
8s.  6d.  in  the  summer 
holiday  fortnight. 

Period  of  observation  (weeks)- 

16 

14 

52 

Weeks  actually  worked  - 

16 

14 

52 

Average  for  period  observed  - 

7s.  2d. 

9s.  lOd. 

13s.  2d. 

Average  for  weeks  worked 

7s.  2d. 

9s.  lOd. 

13s.  2d. 

(3)  Slo'p  Machinists. 


In-worker. 

In-worker. 

Name,  age,  condition 
General  informat'on 

Average  for  three  months 

Miss  B.,  a  young  woman. 

Machinist.    First-class  worker. 
Highest  week  earned  24s.  3d. ; 
lowest  7s. 
21s.  2d. 

Miss  A.,  a  young  woman.. 

Machinist.    First-class  worker. 
Highest  week  earned  23s.  6d. ; 
lowest  7s.  lOd. 
20s.  2d. 

(4)  Shirts. 

In-worker. 

In-worker. 

Name,  age,  condition 
•General  information 

Average  for  three  months 

Miss  M.,  a  young 
woman  about  25  to  30. 

Machinist,  highest  week 
earned  19s.  4d.  ;  lowest 
(Christmas)  5s.  3d. 

17s.  8d. 

Miss  K.,  a  young 
woman  about  25. 

Machinist,  highest  week 
earned  17s.  lOd.;  lowest 
(Christmas)  8s.  lOd. 

16s.  2d. 

(5)  Underclothing. 

In-worker. 

In-worker. 

Name,  age,  condition 
General  information 

Average  for  three  months 

Miss  B.,  a  young  woman 

Machinist,  a  good  average  worker. 
Highest  earnings  25s.  ; 
lowest  5s.  6d. 

20s. 

Miss  T.,  a  young  woman 

Machinist,  a  good  average  worker. 
Highest  earnings  25s.  3d. ; 
lowest  7  s.  lOd 

18s.  lid. 

429— XXXVI. 
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(6)  Laundry. 


The  firm  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  regular  hands.  The  workers  do  not  stay  long,  but 
go  off  to  laundries  at  the  seaside  in  summer. 


— 

In-M'orker. 

In-worker. 

Name,  age,  condition     .       -  . 

Miss  B. 

Miss  G.  (28). 

General  information 

Shirt  ironer.    Idle  at  Christmas 

and  summer  holiday  week. 
Highest  17s.  9d.  ;  lowest  3s.  5d. 

Collar  ironer.    Idle  at  Christmas 

and  summer  holiday  week. 
Highest  15s.  7d. ;  lowest  5s.  3d. 

Period  of  observation  (weeks) 

53 

54 

Weeks  actually  worked  - 

51 

52 

Average  for  period  observed  - 

10s.  7d. 

12s.  3d. 

Average  for  weeks  worked 

lis. 

12s.  9d. 

Firm  No.  55. 

This  firm  employs  in  all  thirty-four  out-workers  finishing  caps.  None  of  the  out- 
workers devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  cap-finishing.  In  every  case  they  have  their 
houses  to  attend  to,  and  in  most  cases  they  have  dependants  to  look  after  and  to  cook  for. 
The  work  consists  of  stitching  the  linings  to  the  tops  of  the  caps,  and  is  largely  done  by 
hand  by  this  class  of  worker.  The  rates  are  7d.  and  8d.  per  dozen  for  cotton  lining& 
and  9d.  per  dozen  for  silk.  The  following  are  particulars  of  six  out-workers,  only  one 
of  whom  {F)  is  a  pauper. 

{A)  3Iiss  M.  (22)  is  a  cripple,  living  with  her  parents  in  a  house  of  two 
apartments  (rent  £10).  Her  father  and  married  brother  are  carters ;  a  sister  aged 
17  earns  6s.  a  week  in  a  stationery  warehouse;  a  sister  of  11  is  at  school.  Miss 
Mapes  makes  about  7s.  per  week. 

{B)  Mrs.  C.  (45)  is  the  wife  of  a  hammerman  earning  £1  weekly.  There  are 
five  children  :  a,  daughter  of  20,  an  in-worker  with  this  firm,  earning  10s.,  and  giving- 
7s.  to  her  parents  ;  a  daughter  of  18,  earning  lis.  as  a  boot  stitcher,  and  giving  7s. 
a  daughter  of  15,  earning  5s.  in  a  laundry  ;  and  two  boys  at  school.  Mrs.  Clam  is 
reckoned  a  good  worker,  and  makes  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  week.  Rent  £9  15s  ,, 
gas  £2,  insurance  £3  18s. 

(C)  Mrs.  T.,  was  quoted  as  a  good  average  worker;  she  is  a  married  woman, 
whose  husband  is  at  sea.    Average  earnings  about  9s.  per  week. 

(D)  Mrs.  H.  (48)  is  the  wife  of  a  labourer  in  a  locomotive  shop,  earning  27s. 
weekly.  There  are  three  children  at  school.  She  was  formerly  forewoman  with 
another  firm  (now  dissolved)  at  18s.  weekly.  She  has  taken  in  work  for  four  years,, 
but  thinks  of  ceasing  to  do  so,  as  the  eldest  girl  (14)  will  soon  be  able  to  earn,  and 
Mrs.  Hogg  herself  is  in  weak  health.  She  makes  from  7s.  to  8s.  per  week.  House^ 
two  apartments,  was  clean  and  tidy.    Rent  £9  2s.,  insurance,  £1  6s. 

(A')  Mrs.  S.,  widow  (64).  During  her  husband's  illness  she  worked  for  a  time, 
and  made  6s.  per  week.  Son  (28),  clerk,  and  daughter  (24),  machinist,  live  with  her. 
She  has  three  married  sons,  an  engineer,  a  plumber,  and  a  joiner.  She  is  giving  up 
work,  as  the  family  are  willing  to  keep  her.    Rent  £14. 

(F)  Miss  D.  (65),  pauper.  Earns  on  the  average  2s.  6d.  per  week.  In  addition, 
the  chief  partner  always  gave  her  another  2s.  6d.,  but  reduced  it  to  Is.  on  finding 
that  she  kept  "  heaps  of  cats." 

Firm  No.  56. 

This  firm  of  umbrella-manufacturers  has  been  established  for  over  thirty  years.  The 
trade  is  said  to  be  a  decadent  one,  but  the  years  1906  and  1907  were  good.  They  make 
gocds  chiefly  for  export,  but  India,  which  was  their  chief  customer,  is  now  making  for 
herrelf,  and  as  a  re&ult  their  exports  to  India  have  decreased.  At  the  same  time  despite 
Japanese  competition  the  Chinese  market  is  expanding  and  a  considerable  trade  is  being 
developed  with  the  Colonies.    They  have  twenty-two  out- workers,  mainly  old  people  who 
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have  left  the  trade  and  come  back  to  it  again  in  their  later  years.  Young  girls  are  not 
entering  this  line  of  work  nowadays.    Three  processes  are  involved  : — 

(1)  Cover- stitching  with  sewing  machine. 

(2)  Putting  cover  on  umbrella — all  hand  work. 

(3)  Hemming. 

(1)  and  (2)  are  done  both  outside  and  inside  the  factory,  but  (3)  is  only  executed 
inside  the  premises  of  the  firm.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  employers  desired  that  the  women 
should  come  inside  the  factory  as  there  were  a  number  of  machines  available.  This 
the  out-workers  would,  more  probably  could,  not  do,  for  most  of  them  were  married 
women.  We  were  informed  that  their  husbands  were  mostly  in  casual  employment  as 
labourers.  Some  of  them,  however,  had  held  quite  good  positions  in  life,  but  had 
been  forced  to  forfeit  these  by  ill-health.  For  example,  one  of  the  men  whose  wife  did 
work  for  this  place  had  held  a  fairly  responsible  post  as  a  lawyer's  clerk,  but  had  been 
broken  by  ill-health.  As  to  the  in- workers  there  might  be  a  widow  or  two  amongst  them, 
but  no  definite  information  could  be  gleaned  on  this  point.  The  median  weekly  wage 
worked  out  as  follows: — I.  Machinists:  (a)  for  9  out- workers  12s.  5d.,  (b)  for  4  in- 
workers  21s.  4-2d.  ;  II.  Coverers  :  (a)  for  13  out-workers  13s.  3d.,  (6)  for  7  in-workers  16s. 

The  rates  paid  by  this  firm  are  the  same  for  home-workers  as  for  in-workers  and  are 
at  the  level  of  7d.  per  dozen.  The  average  speed  is  four  dozen  per  day  and  one  dozen 
on  Saturday,  making  twenty-one  dozen  a  week,  12s.  3d  (see  below.)  This  was  given  us  as 
the  average  wage  for  out-workers  and  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  median  figure 
I.  (a).  The  employer  admitted  that  rates  had  gone  down  within  the  last  few  years,  but 
held  that  the  decrease  in  work  expended  on  the  lighter  article  now  in  vogue  more  than 
counterbalanced  this  fall  in  rates,  so  that  workers  on  the  lower  scale  of  payment  were  better 
off  than  twenty  years  ag 

Hours. — Nominally  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  2  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  ;  in  practice  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
and  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m.    Saturdays,  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

The  inside  and  outside  coverers  pay  for  their  needles  and  thread.  As  they  prefer 
the  employer  to  obtain  the  thread  for  them  they  buy  it  at  each  pay,  so  that  the  wages 
given  are  the  amounts  after  deducting  cost  of  thread.  Needles  are  bought  at  twenty-five 
a  penny,  so  their  cost  is  negligible. 

Details  of  three  out-workers  and  one  in-worker  follow.  Mrs.  D.  was  a  case 
mentioned  to  us  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

M.  D.  (46).  Married.  Sons,  17,  11;  daughter,  7.  Kent  3s.  2d.  Husband  is  a  tea-cooper,  but  has 
been  idle  for  past  two  months.  He  is  weak-minded  and  was  in  asylum  for  two  years.  Wife  was  then 
given  out-relief  of  6s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  week.  This  ceased  when  husband  came  home.  She  is  a  hard-working 
respectable  woman,  quick  with  her  needle,  but  with  her  house  to  attend  to,  and  therefore  unable  to  sit  all 
day  at  her  work. 

The  employer  wrote  to  us  as  follows  : — "  Mrs.  D.  is  naturally  a  very  slow  worker.  She  takes 
out  all  she  can,  I  think.  Certainly  at  times  she  could  get  more  out  than  she  takes  out.  So  far  as  I  can  learn 
her  husband  is  a  decided  hindrance  to  her  in  getting  the  work  done,  and  certainly  she  is  rather  erratic  in 
bringing  in  her  work — often  one  or  two  short  of  the  quantity  got  out,  which  she  had  not  finished.  My  fore- 
woman says  she  would  not  be  bothered  with  her  if  she  did  not  feel  sorry  for  her.  Her  earnings  are  practically 
the  smallest  in  the  book.  For  example,  for  week  ending  February  23rd  she  earned  9s.  lid.,  while  three  other 
outside  coverers  earned  each  over  20s.  for  that  week." 


Out-worker 

Out-worker. 

Out-worker. 

In-worker. 

Name,  age,  condition 
General  information 

Period  of  observation 

(weeks). 
Weeks  actually 

worked. 
Average  for  period 

observed. 
Average  for  weeks 

worked. 

Mrs.  F.  (46),  widow, 

pauper. 
Has  had  no  work  for 
some  weeks  as  trade 
is  slack  owing  to  riots 
in  China.  Delicate. 
50 

48 

9s.  9d. 

10s.  2d. 

Mrs.  T.  (30-40), 
married,  non-pauper. 

32 

32 
lis.  9d. 
lis.  9d. 

Mrs.  D.  (46), 
married,  non-pauper. 
See  remarks  in  text 
above. 

12 

12 
8s.  lOd. 
8s.  lOd. 

Miss  C.  (30), 
non-pauper. 
1906  was  an  excep- 
tionally good  year,  so 
these  are  specially 
good  pays. 
52 

50 

19s.  8d. 

20s.  6d. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


Firm  No.  57. 
This  is  a  firm  of  umbrella-manufacturers. 
Out-workers. — Fifteen. 
In-workers. — Seventy-two. 

Rates  are  the  same  for  both  classes.  Spring  and  autumn  are  the  busy  seasons  ; 
June  and  July  the  slackest  months.    The  firm  has  a  shirt  department  also. 

Mrs.  R.  (67).  Widow.  Pauper.  Mrs.  R.  is  an  out-worker  and  has  been  with  the 
firm  for  about  thirty-five  years.  Now  she  is  not  well  and  has  about  the  smallest  pay  of 
the  out- workers.  She  puts  the  covers  on  to  the  umbrellas  and  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  7d. 
per  dozen.  She  can  make  Is.  2d.  per  day,  from  which  she  has  to  provide  thread.  Her 
average  wage  over  thirty-eight  weeks  was  6s.  2d. 

Miss  D.  (40).  Single  woman.  Miss  D.  is  an  out-worker  and  has  been  with  the 
firm  for  about  twenty  years.  She  lives  with  a  sister  who  earns  something  by  oat- 
cake baking.  No  parish  help.  Miss  D.  can  make  3s.  a  day  sewing  and  covering  um- 
brellas.   Her  average  wage  over  twenty-eight  weeks  was  13s. 

Firm  No.  58. 

This  firm  is  engaged  in  gloving.  It  employs  about  300  girls  in  the  factory  and  a 
much  larger  number  outside.  No  married  women  are  employed  indoors.  As  a  rule  if 
a  machinist  marries  she  keeps  up  her  connection  by  taking  out  work  and  doing  it  at  home. 
The  proprietor  beUeved  that  there  was  a  tendency  gradually  to  bring  the  workers  into  the 
factory.  It  would,  he  thought,  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  cottagers  if  the  odd  jobs  of  gloving, 
which  the  women  do  between  their  household  work,  were  taken  away  from  them.  He  was 
indignant  because  as  soon  as  a  pauper  earns  a  httle  her  out-rehef  is  reduced  or  stopped. 
She  should  be  encouraged  by  generous  out-relief  to  do  some  work. 

Most  of  the  men  are  on  piece  work,  earning  from  30s,  to  35s.  on  an  average.  Employ- 
ment is  steady.  There  are  great  differences  in  the  earnings  of  the  women  workers.  One 
will  never  earn  more  than  9s.,  while  her  neighbour,  with  identically  the  same  machine^ 
will  earn  15  s. 

Firm  No,  59. 

By  this  firm  of  glovers  120  girls  and  women  are  employed  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
others  who  work  at  home.  In  one  village  about  a  hundred  workers  come  regularly  to  the 
agent  in  the  village  who  distributes  the  work.  Some  are  old  women  who  can  earn  about 
4s.  in  a  week  ;  others  are  young  married  women,  with  time  on  their  hands,  who  can  make 
7s.  or  8s.  The  earnings  of  the  girls  in  the  factory  run  from  5s.  for  beginners  to  13s,  or  14s, 
for  an  expert  machinist.  There  is  very  little  fluctuation,  though  lining  work  is  slack 
from  November  to  February — all  the  winter  gloves  having  been  made  by  the  beginning 
of  November.  There  is  no  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  women  workers.  Only  one  married 
woman  is  employed  inside  the  factory. 

Firm  No,  60. 

The  men  in  this  gloving  factory  earn  on  an  average  about  30s,  a  week ;  the  girls 
from  10s.  to  16s,  An  ordinary  girl  of  sixteen  might  earn  about  12s.  A  girl  of  twenty 
was  paid  19s.  on  the  day  of  our  visit.  The  proprietor  finds  it  difficult  to  get  enough  labour 
of  all  grades,  as  the  factory  is  in  the  country.  In  slack  seasons  work  is  shared  round. 
It  does  not  pay  to  let  the  operatives  leave. 

Firm  No.  61. 

The  factory  of  this  firm  of  glovers  is  in  the  country.  The  earnings  of  skilled  men 
("  grounders  "  and  "  wheelers  ")  range  from  30s.  to  50s,  ;  cutters  30s,  to  40s. ;  machinists 
(women)  15s,  to  20s.  ;  outworkers  (mostly  married  women)  12s.  to  14s,  Machines  are 
often  provided  for  the  outworkers  free  by  the  firm.  In  other  cases  they  hire,  or  buy 
a  £5  machine  on  the  instalment  system.  The  children  of  outworkers  are  used  to  handling 
gloves  from  their  infancy.  They  help  their  mothers.  When  there  is  a  shortage  of  female 
labour  the  firm  has  to  go  to  two  villages,  seven  miles  off,  for  additional  workers.  In 
those  villages  it  takes  a  girl  six  months  to  learn.  (Cutters  bind  themselves  only  to  take 
sons  of  cutters,) 
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EMPLOYING  WOMEN  PAUPERS. 

Firm  No.  62. 

This  firm  of  glovers  has  a  distributing  centre  in  the  village  of  X.  Only  four  girls  are 
employed  on  the  premises.  The  gloves  made  are  entirely  silk  and  thread.  During  1905 
and  1906  work  had  been  very  brisk  and  there  were  already  sufficient  orders  on  the  books 
to  keep  everybody  occupied  till  the  end  of  1907.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  black  and 
white  silk  gloves  of  long  and  medium  lengths  and  for  thread  and  lace  gloves  of  various 
kinds.  The  four  girls  on  the  premises  are  paid  weekly  wages.  In  the  evenings,  if  there 
is  work  to  do,  they  are  paid  piece  rates  and  can  thus  add  several  shillings  to  their  weekly 
wage.  They  are  engaged  machining  the  fingers  and  drying,  pressing,  and  packing  the 
gloves. 

There  are  fifty  workers  on  the  books  who  live  in  the  village  and  who  have  machines 
lent  by  the  proprietor.  These  women  fetch  the  work  at  stated  hours,  bringing  it  back 
when  finished.  Work  is  plentiful.  Stitching  round  the  bottom  of  the  gloves  is  paid  at 
the  rate  of  l^d.  per  dozen  pairs.  The  quickest  girl  can  do  160  dozen  pairs  in  a  week ; 
the  slowest  does  75  dozen,  but  she  has  to  keep  house  for  her  father  and  cannot  give  all 
her  time.  The  manager  would  prefer  all  to  work  at  the  quicker  rate.  Some  of  the 
married  women  only  earn  5s.  to  6s.  as  they  cannot  give  full  time.  Many  of  the  husbands 
of  the  women  work  casually  at  building,  at  a  small  foundry,  and  at  some  saw  mills. 

Firm  No.  63. 

This  firm  manufactures  stockings  and  other  articles  of  hosiery.  About  fifty  girls  and 
women  are  employed,  two  of  whom  are  married.  There  is  a  slack  season  from  May  to 
September,  in  the  other  months  ten  to  fifteen  extra  hands  are  taken  on.  The  hours  are 
from  8  to  6,  with  an  hour  off  for  dinner.  The  firm  has  great  difficulty  in  securing 
skilled  hands ;  they  have  to  train  up  all  their  workers  from  the  beginning.  The  girls  here 
would  not  work  "  at  anything  hke  decent  pressure."  This  was  evident  on  comparing  their 
output  with  that  of  girls  in  factories  elsewhere  owned  by  the  firm.  The  relaxing  chmate 
was  a  partial  explanation  but  also  the  social  habits  of  the  girls.  "  They  only  want  a  few 
gew-gaws."  The  manager  seemed  surprised  to  learn  that  the  girls  were  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  out-reUef.  No  inquiry  as  to  wages  had  ever  been  made.  There  were  three 
girls  employed  by  this  firm  whose  mothers  were  in  receipt  of  out-reHef.  Their  wages 
averaged,  10s.  Id.,  8s.  0|^d.,  and  3s.  a  week.    The  last  was  a  learner. 

Firm  No.  64. 
This  firm  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery. 

In-worJcers. — Two  hundred,  mostly  young  girls  ;  only  two  married  women  at  present. 

Out-workers. — Four  in  regular  work.  They  are  "  old  retainers."  When  there  is  a 
rush  of  business  some  of  the  inside  girls  take  work  home  with  them  and  have  to  be  registered 
as  out-workers,  hence  total  number  stands  at  ten. 

Hours. — 8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  an  hour  for  dinner.  Saturdays,  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m.- 
A  penny  fine  is  charged  if  over  seven  minutes  late. 

There  is  a  slack  time  about  Christmas. 
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Out-worker. 

Out  worker. 

Out-worker. 

Out  worker. 

In  worker. 

In  worker. 

Name,  age,  condition  - 

Mrs.  W.  (77) 
widow, 
pauper 

Mrs.  McC. 
(70),  widow. 

Mrs.  M.  (57) 
widow, 
pauper. 

Mrs.  B.  (49) 
widow. 

MissG.  (23). 

Miss  B. 
(21). 

General  information  - 

Puts  crochet 
trimming  on 

children's 
frocks.  Has 
worked  here 
for  over  30 
years 

Does  seaming 
by  hand.  Has 
worked  here 
over  20  years. 
Her  husband 
was  a  book- 
keeper with 

the  firm. 
Daughter  is  a 

machinist 

Makes 
crochet 
fronts  which 
are  not  made 
inside  at  all. 
One  daughter 
works  inside ; 
another  helps 
mother  at 
home. 

Machines 
fronts.  Rates 
same  as  in- 
side. Cotton 
provided.  A 
good  worker 
but  rheu- 
matic, and 
works  as  she 
is  able. 

-L/aUglltcl 

works  inside 
and  carries  to 
and  from  fac- 
tory for  her 
mother. 

Machinist, 
not  a  first- 
class  worker. 

Machinist. 

Period  of  observation 
(weeks). 

28 

28 

28 

28 

18 

16 

Weeks  actually  worked 

26 

28 

28 

28 

18 

16 

Average    for  period 
observed. 

s.  d. 

3  ,7 

s.  d. 

4  2 

s.  d. 

6  9 

s.  d. 

4  7 

s.  d. 
10  6 

s.  d. 

16  3 

Average     for  weeks 
worked. 

s.  d. 
3  10 

s.  d. 

4  2 

s.  d. 

6  9 

s.  d. 
4  7 

s.  d. 
10  6 

s.  d. 

16  3 

Firm  No.  65. 

This  firm  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery.  It  employs  seventy-three  hands, 
mostly  girls.  In  1902,  100  were  employed,  but  since  then  machines  have  been  intro- 
duced which  can  be  worked  by  six  girls  and  do  the  work  formerly  done  by  thirty-six. 
There  are  some  out-workers.  Inside  hands  are  never  dismissed.  At  slack  times  the 
work  is  shared  round  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  stock  is  made.  Slack  times  are  December, 
January,  and  high  summer.    Busy  times,  September  to  November,  March,  and  April. 

Men  are  employed  at  a  fixed  wage  (20s.  to  30s.),  which  they  get  fifty-two  weeks  a  year, 
whether  they  are  working  or  not.  Out-workers  make  from  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  a  week,  to  10s.  a 
week.  Often  they  make  very  little.  The  firm  can  always  get  more  women  than  they 
want  to  take  work  out  at  busy  times.  The  wages  for  all  the  seventy-three  hands,  men 
and  girls,  averaged  over  typical  weeks  for  ten  months,  were  15s.  0|d. 

The  following  table  of  wages  for  girls  in  one  room  of  skilled  workers  was  taken  from 
the  wage-book  : — 


Date. 

No.  of  Girls. 

Average  Wage  for  Week. 

s.  d. 

First  Friday  in  January,  1906   

30 

12  2-8 

»»  )> 

30 

16  6-5 

>»  >) 

May  „  

30 

17  2-9 

»  >) 

August  „  

26 

16  1-4 

fy  ») 

November  „  

23 

15  11 

The  January  week  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  year,  coming  just  after  the  Christmas 
holidays.    Perhaps  it  is  the  worst  except  the  week  succeeding  the  August  Bank  Holiday. 

Hours  in  this  firm  are  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  with  1|  hours  off  for  dinner.  Late  comers  are 
fined  up  to  8.20,  and  after  that  locked  out. 


< 
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EMPLOYING  WOMEN  PAUPERS. 

There  are  several  married  women  on  the  books.  The  women  workers  like  to  come  back 
to  work  again  after  they  have  been  married  about  three  months. 

A  few  of  the  out-hands  are  getting  relief.  The  manager  said  the  guardians  were  very 
slack  and  instanced  the  case  of  a  girl  who  was  earning  from  14s.  to  18s.,  and  her  mother 
about  2s.    They  were  getting  out-relief. 

Firm  No.  66. 
This  firm  is  engaged  in  fur-pulling. 

The  firm  obtains  English  rabbit  skins  from  November  to  February.  Kabbit  skins 
are  also  imported  from  AustraUa,  dried  and  frozen.  Skins  received  in  winter  are  sent  to 
Northampton  to  be  cured,  i.e.,  cut  open,  moistened  with  damp  sawdust,  and  stretched  on 
a  beam.  They  are  then  returned  to  be  pulled.  This  consists  in  pulling  out  the  long 
coarse  hairs.  The  work  is  dirty  and  disagreeable  and  the  supply  of  pullers  is  not  abundant. 
It  takes  some  time  to  learn  the  knack  of  it.  The  workshop  visited  was  well  hghted  and 
ventilated. 

The  workers  were  covered  with  fluff  from  the  skins,  which  enters  the  throat  and  lungs. 
On  this  account  the  trade  was  scheduled  under  the  Factory  Acts  a  few  years  ago.  The 
manager  thought  it  could  not  be  healthy,  though  there  were  women  who  had  worked  with 
the  firm  for  years  and  seemed  none  the  worse.  The  fur  goes  to  Stockport,  to  be  used  by 
hatters,  who  blow  it  on  to  the  felt.  The  coarse  hair  is  sold  to  Jews  for  stuffing  purposes. 
Fur-pulUng  is  decHning,  not  because  the  trade  has  been  scheduled,  the  manager  thinks, 
but  because  of  foreign  competition. 

"  We  can  have  done  in  Belgium  for  lO^d.  wliat  costs  us  Is.  Id.  here  and  the  10|d.  includes  freight.  Our 
piece  rate  is  Is.  Id.  per  five  dozen  skins ;  our  season  is  from  the  end  of  February  to  September.  Then  the 
women  go  hopping  for  six  weeks.  Some  of  them  go  into  one  of  the  fur-pulling  firms  who  keep  the  work  going 
all  the  year  round." 

An  average  worker  making  full  time  can  earn  12s.  or  13s.  a  week.  But  they  are  not 
punctual  or  regular.  They  generally  come  in  about  10.30  a.m.  and  leave  off  at  6  p.m. 
Sample  wages  the  week  before  our  visit  were  19s.  6d.,  15s.  2d.,  13s.,  lis.  lid.,  6s.  6d., 
5s.  5d.  The  fastest  worker,  who  earned  19s.  6d.,  is  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  has 
two  children.  Her  husband  is  a  waterside  labourer,  "  with  so  Httle  to  do  that  she  is 
bound  to  go  out."  The  manager  summed  it  up  as  his  experience  that  "  no  good  fur-puller 
has  a  good  husband."  The  woman  who  earned  5s.  5d.  is  about  fifty  years  of  age.  She 
was  at  the  work  twenty-three  years  ago  and  is  getting  slow  now.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
women  to  come  in  on  Mondays.  On  the  previous  Monday  eight  were  in  out  of  nineteen, 
though  there  was  work  for  all. 

Firm  No.  67. 

Worh  done. — Fur-pulling,  and  cutting  and  preparing  for  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

Number  employed. — About  250  girls  and  women  in  all :  190  pullers  ;  63  cutters. 

Wages. — Girls  starting  at  fourteen  can  earn  4s.  a  week  fur-pulling — piece.  As 
they  gain  in  proficiency  they  can  earn  as  much  as  £1,  but  this  is  very  rare.  The 
books  showed  that  one  or  two  had  earned  19s.,  18s.  6d.,  and  17s.  The  wages  during  a 
series  of  weeks  for  190  girls  and  women  pullers  were  £60,  or  an  average  of  7s.  (piece)  ; 
for  sixty-three  cutters,  £30,  or  an  average  of  10s.  (time). 

Regularity  of  worh. — There  is  no  variation  in  the  seasons,  and  the  work  is  regular 
if  the  women  care  to  come  and  get  it.  The  pullers,  however,  are  very  irregular  in  their 
attendance,  not  more  than  about  two-thirds  putting  in  an  appearance  on  Monday,  and  their 
full  numbers  not  being  in  attendance  till  Wednesday. 

General  features. — The  work  is  to  a  certain  extent  skilled,  and  the  firm  prefer  to 
take  in  girls  from  school.  The  pullers  are  a  very  rough  class  of  women,  and  the  cutters 
are  not  very  much  superior.  A  good  number  of  the  women  are  married,  and  have  been 
with  the  firm  since  they  were  girls. 

The  work  is  exceedingly  unpleasant,  owing  to  the  fluff  and  the  smell  of  the  skins  ; 
but  everything  is  done  by  means  of  fans  to  mitigate  the  dust  and  fluff.  The  rooms  where 
the  women  and  girls  are  employed  are  as  clean  as  they  could  be,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  work.    They  are  white-washed,  well-lighted  and  ventilated. 

At  different  seasons  a  few  of  the  girls  go  off  to  "  the  herrings,"  or  "  the  potatoes," 
returning  in  the  winter,  and  it  is  sometimes  rather  difficult  to  get  the  work  done,  as  a 
grown-up  casual  newcomer  would  not  be  able  to  do  as  much  as  would  make  it  worth  her 
while  to  stay. 
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The  manager  stated  that  he  knew  some  of  the  older  women  were  in  receipt  of  out-relief, 
but  he  did  not  think  this  could  possibly  have  any  effect  on  wages,  as  rates  were  fixed  and 
would  certainly  not  be  altered  in  individual  cases. 

They  give  no  work  out. 

Firm  No.  68. 
This  is  a  large  firm  of  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers. 

(1)  High  Grade  Department, 

The  number  of  employees  engaged  in  this  department  is  400,  of  whom  seventy  are  out- 
workers, those  being  for  the  most  part  married  women  whose  husbands  are  working.  Of 
the  total,  200  are  men  and  boys  (few  boys) ;  the  rest  are  mostly  young  girls  under  seventeen. 
Some  boys  can  not  be  absorbed,  and  are  thrown  out.  The  girls  leave  of  their  own  accord. 
During  the  past  five  years  displacement  by  machinery  has  been  going  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  It  started  with  lasting  ;  then  finishing  was  affected  ;  and  now  the  same 
thing  is  going  on  for  the  remaining  process,  clicking.  By  those  changes  the  numbers 
employed  by  the  factory  have  been  reduced  by  about  20  per  cent.  The  manager  said  that 
some  of  the  hands  were  making  about  15  per  cent,  more  than  they  used  to  do  before  the 
changes. 

All  the  work  in  this  factory  is  done  at  the  regular  current  rates.  It  is  given  out  by  fore- 
men to  workers,  quite  regardless  of  whether  they  are  receiving  out-relief  or  not.  Indeed, 
more  influence  on  wages  is  exercised  by  married  women,  comfortably  off,  taking  in  work 
in  order  to  make  pocket  money  of  their  own,  than  by  the  granting  of  out-relief.  The 
hardship  comes  in  when  a  widow  has  to  be  the  main  wage  earner  in  a  family.  Some 
factories  have  fixed  piece  rates  for  women  ;  but  there  is  no  standard  rate  for  women  in 
the  trade.  Each  manufacturer  has  a  merely  non-ofl&cial  knowledge  of  what  his  competitors 
are  paying. 

A  nine-hours  day  is  worked.  The  manager  thinks  that  an  eight-hour  day  would 
get  quite  as  much  work  done  ;  men  would  hustle  and  make  up  the  difference. 

All  the  men  employed  in  this  firm,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  jobbers,  are  union 
men.    This  applies  to  the  whole  boot  trade  in  this  locahty. 

Mr.  X.  thinks  out-relief  has  no  effect  on  wages  as  the  number  of  women  subsidised  is 
insufficient  to  have  this  effect.  The  employer  neither  knows  nor  cares  whether  his 
employees  are  in  receipt  of  out-relief  or  not. 

There  is  no  foreign  competition  in  the  boot  trade  except  for  a  few  unimportant  slippers 
and  dress  shoes.  Alien  immigration  into  London  is  the  main  thing  that  affects  the 
local  boot  trade.  These  aliens  turn  out  some  articles  of  footwear  cheap  and  are 
the  chief  cause  of  "  cut  lines." 

•    ,  (2)  Low  Grade  Department. 

In  this  department  278  employees  are  engaged.  Of  these,  110  are  women  and  girls, 
twenty  to  thirty  boys  (under  seventeen)  ;  the  rest  men.  There  are  twenty-four  outdoor 
hands,  of  whom  three  or  four  are  single,  the  rest  married. 

Girls  are  kept  on  fairly  regularly  all  the  year  round  ;  this  year  they  have  displaced 
no  one.  Boys  can  be  got  easily,  but  cannot  be  absorbed.  The  girls  can  generally  be 
absorbed. 

The  manager  states  that  in  this  department  2d.  to  3d.  a  day  per  worker  would  be 
economised  by  the  employer  by  giving  work  out,  because  in  this  department  the  in- 
side work  is  day  work,  and  the  outside  work  is,  of  course,  piece-work. 

Wages. — Best  machinists  (women),  18s.  per  week.  They  run  down  to  9s.  and  10s. 
Fully  qualified  girls  get  16s.  to  18s.    A  good  many  young  girls  begin  at  5s. 

Hours. — 7.45  a.m.  to  12.45  p.m.  ;  2  p.m.  to  6.30  p.m. 
'       The  manager  thinks  that  out-relief  has  no  affect  in  depressing  wages.   He  does  not 
know,  nor  do  his  foremen  know,  whether  outdoor  hands  have  out-relief  or  not.  The 
bulk  of  the  outdoor  hands  are  women  who  worked  inside  before  marriage.    He  said  that 
the  married  ones  grumbled  most  at  the  prices  for  "  cut  lines." 

The  general  slack  time  in  the  trade  is  from  September  to  November. 
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Firm  No.  69. 

This  firm  makes  all  kinds  of  boots  and  shoes  by  machinery.  It  employs  in  all  over 
1,100  workers  of  both  sexes.  The  women  employees  are  occupied  as  follows:  35  are 
employed  preparing,  cleaning,  boxing,  putting  on  ornaments,  stamping  names  of  firms, 
etc.,  at  an  average  of  10s.  (p"ecework)  and  240  are  machinists  on  time  work  earning  on  an 
average  Is.  to  2s.  more  than  those  on  the  preparing  ground.  Boxes  are  made  in  a  separate 
factory,  where  22  girls  are  employed  at  an  average  wage  of  8s.  (timework).  There  are 
48  out- workers.  They  earn  anything  from  3s.  to  15s.,  according  to  the  time  they  give 
to  the  work.  Some,  owing  to  the  number  of  their  children,  give  only  a  couple  of 
hours  a  day.  Most  of  the  out-workers  are  older  women  who  have  worked  in  the  factory 
as  girls. 

The  work  is  regular,  with  the  exception  of  about  two  months,  when  short  time  has 
to  be  worked  in  one  or  two  departments.  Learners  are  taken  on  as  soon  as  they  leave 
tichool,  but  they  have  to  bind  themselves  to  remain  three  years.  There  are  from  20  to 
30  of  them.  Boys  who  show  an  aptitude  are  not  turned  off,  but  are  moved  up  to  the 
improvers'  room  and  some  of  them  apprenticed  for  5  years.  The  strike  in  1900  did  not 
materially  affect  the  firm.  Machinery  was  brought  in  and  some  old  hands  displaced, 
but  trade  was  never  so  prosperous  as  during  the  present  year  (1906),  and  the  firm  has 
120  more  names  on  the  books  than  before  the  strike. 

Firm  No.  70. 

This  firm  employs  100  hands,  sixty  women  and  girls,  thirty  men  and  ten  boys.  The 
work  consists  chiefly  of  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  slippers,  and  ankle  straps.  There  is  a 
period  of  slackness  extending  over  two  months  when  work  ceases  with  the  arrival  of  the 
dinner-hour. 

The  girls  come  as  soon  as  they  leave  school  and  receive  3s.  6d.  a  week  during  the  first 
year,  being  employed  as  "  runners  "  or  messengers  from  one  part  of  the  workshop  to  another. 
Next  year  they  receive  4s.  6d.  and  then  being  put  on  machines  they  may  earn  8s.  or  9s., 
but  rarely  more,  though  we  found  several  girls  earning  16s.  a  week  at  the  period  of  our 
visit.  The  boys  begin  at  5s.  and  may  rise  to  23s.  if  they  remain  and  learn  the  various 
iDranches.  This  being  a  Jewish  shop,  only  five  days  are  worked  each  week,  work  ceasing 
at  sundown  on  Friday. 

The  proprietor  thought  that  female  labour  was  not  in  excess  of  demand,  and  was  then 
advertising  for  slipper  hands,  whom  he  found  it  difiicult  to  get. 

Firm  No.  71. 

This  is  a  firm  of  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers.    The  proprietor  has  also  a  factory  in 
Y.   The  rates  paid  in  X.  are  lower  than  those  paid  in     — the  X  workers  are  "  so 
apathetic."    A  manager  had  been  brought  over  from  Y,  and  Y.  piece  rates  tried,  but  the 
plan  was  not  a  success,  and  it  was  decided  to  have  strict  overseers  and  pay  time.  In 
addition  to  boots,  the  firm  has  a  large  box  business.    The  girls  employed  at  this  are  mostly 
young — 17  to  19 — and  they  feed  the  machines.    Wages  are  roughly  as  follows: — 
238  women  and  girls,  averaging  10s.  per  week. 
33  boxmakers,  averaging  8s.  per  week. 
20  out- workers,  who  earn  anything  from  2s.  6d.  to  7s. 

There  is  never  any  difficulty  in  getting  girls,  and  an  advertisement  for  ten  girls  at  10s.  a 
week  would  bring  500  applications. 

Firm  No.  72. 

This  firm  employs  five  girls  and  one  married  woman,  and  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
making  of  shoes  and  slippers  of  the  poorest  description.  The  girls  looked  very  rouo-fi 
and  dirty.  ° 

The  piece-work  rates  given  were  as  follows  : — 5d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  dozen  pairs,  i.e.,  for 
machining  uppers  or  round  the  tops.  The  hours  are  8  to  7  on  five  days  of  the  week,  and 
the  proprietor  said  that  a  quick  girl  could  earn  £1,  the  slowest  rarely  less  than  13s.  This  is 
doubtful,  and  we  were  denied  means  for  verification,  as  Mr.  X.  did  not  wish  us  to  speak 
to  any  of  the  girls  personally  ;  he  thought  it  "  might  unsettle  them."  We  spoke  to  a  man 
(a  Russian,  in  the  yard)  and  he  said  he  was  receiving  17s.  as  "  clicker,"  but  this  only  in 
good  weeks. 

429— XXXVT.  „ 
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Mr.  X.,  a  Russian  Jew,  did  not  speak  English,  though  he  seemed  to  understand  it.  He 
told  us  in  German  that  there  was  never  any  scarcity  of  female  labour,  and  that  though  his 
employees  were  all  Jewesses,  he  had  no  prejudice  in  the  matter  and  would  take  on  anyone 
suitable. 

Firm  No.  73. 

This  is  a  firm  of  general  fancy  goods  makers — muslins,  made-up  cushion  covers,  hand- 
kerchiefs, chiffons,  ties,  etc.  Most  of  the  out-work  in  this  line  of  business  is  done  in  Ireland 
in  the  winter  time.  It  is  difficult  to  get  work  done  there  in  the  summer,  as  the  women 
go  out  to  the  farms.  They  have  about  six  out-workers  in  this  town.  The  work  is  very 
irregular,  so  that  their  wages  are  very  small.  Some  weeks  they  have  none  at  all.  The 
employees  might  earn  more  if  there  was  more  work  for  them. 

Mrs.  K.  Pauper.  Married  (44).  Out-worker.  She  cuts  out  scalloped  handker- 
chiefs ;  but  there  is  not  much  of  this  work  for  her. 

Firm  No.  74. 

This  firm  makes  all  kinds  of  fancy  hats  ;  i.e.,  the  shapes  in  wire  are  suppHed  and  they 
are  covered  with  chiffon,  silk,  velvet,  etc.,  according  to  the  season.  The  busiest  season  is 
from  February  to  June,  after  that  the  work  is  very  uncertain.  There  are  eight  girls 
indoors  and  a  httle  work  is  given  out.  The  average  earnings  on  full  time  are  12  s.,  but 
a  quick  machinist  could  earnll.  The  girls  are  of  the  genteel  "  young  lady  "  type.  None 
of  them  appeared  to  attempt  to  five  on  what  they  earned.  One  was  the  daughter  of  a 
foreman  railway  porter  ;  the  father  of  another  kept  a  grocer's  shop  ;  a  third  was  the 
daughter  of  an  insurance  agent  whose  mother  "  kept  a  maid."  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
work  was  slack,  as  the  summer  hats  had  been  made  and  the  winter  shapes  were  not  decided 
on.  One  girl's  "  book  "  showed  average  earnings  of  12s.  over  March,  April,  May  and 
June.  For  August  her  earnings  were  2s.,  3s.,  9d.,  lOd.  References  are  asked  for  and  no 
casual  hands  are  taken.  The  girls  "  look  in  "  every  day  to  see  if  there  is  work,  as  orders 
come  in  very  irregularly. 

Firm  No.  75. 

This  firm  employs  about  forty  girls  and  women  sticking  boot  protectors  on  cards.  The 
work  is  fairly  regular,  but  on  some  occasions  they  have  to  wait.  There  seems  to  be  some 
tendency  to  take  a  day  off,  and  one  girl  stated  that  she  took  some  time  off  in  the  spring 
in  order  to  go  cleaning  in  a  factory,  but  that  if  she  came  regularly  her  average  was 
about  10s. 

The  work  is  piece,  so  much  per  gross  according  to  the  size  of  the  protectors.  The  earnings 
seem  to  reach  a  maximum  in  October  and  fall  to  a  minimum  in  January.  The  same  girl's 
wage  for  these  two  months  may  be  cited  in  illustration  : — 

s.   d.        p.  d.        s.  d.       s.  d. 

October  11    6       12    1       12    3       12  4 

January   10    0        9    7        8    3       10  0 

The  work  is  merely  mechanical,  and  some  seemed  capable  of  doing  it  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  task  in  hand. 

Firm  No.  76. 
Worh  Done. — This  firm  makes  cotton  and  jute  bags. 

Regularity  of  Work. — The  slack  time  is  the  summer  months.  July  and  August 
are  usually  quiet.    But  they  have  work  for  the  same  number  of  girls  all  the  year  round. 

Numbers  Employed. — Hand  sewers,  seventeen  over  eighteen  years  of  age ; 
machinists,  sixteen  over  eighteen,  sixteen  under  eighteen. 

Formerly  all  the  work  was  done  in  the  workers'  homes.  The  firm  does  not 
encourage  it,  as  the  homes  are  usually  dirty.  Occasionally  they  allow  a  woman  to  carry 
a  bundle  to  be  done  at  home,  and  the  same  rates  are  allowed  as  in  the  factory. 

Married  Women. — A  good  many  of  the  workers  are  widows  or  married  women 
who  are  of  too  low  a  class  to  get  charing  or  washing  to  do. 

Wages. — The  median  wage  for  a  normal  week  for  the  piecework  hand  sewers  was 
found  to  be  10s.  2d.     Girls  attending  machinists  earn  about  6s.  per  week. 

General  Features. — Hand  sewers  simply  cannot  be  got  now.  Twenty  years  ago 
they  were  to  be  had  in  plenty.    There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  girls  for  the  machines ; 
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tliey  are  a  rather  better  class  of  girl.  Speaking  of  rates,  Mr.  X  said  :  "  Prices  were 
better  a  short  time  ago,  and  we  gave  an  increase  in  wages  all  round  without  being 
asked  for  it." 

Hours. — Piece-workers  come  in  when  they  like.  Time-workers  have  to  come 
pretty  regularly,  their  hours  being  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  breakfast  and  dinner  hour. 

Out-Relief  and  Wages. — Mr.  X.  said  that  out-relief  had  no  effect  on  the  rate  of  wages 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  "  We  do  not  know  when  workers  receive  out-relief  except 
when  enquiries  are  made  by  the  Guardians  as  to  the  wages  workers  earn."  A  girl's 
earnings  were  far  more  hkely  to  be  affected  by  the  nature  of  her  parents  and  the  up- 
bringing she  had  received  than  by  such  a  thing  as  out-rehef.  "  Plenty  of  the  people  who 
are  in  receipt  of  out-relief  could  quite  well  do  without  it." 

Paupers  :  Mrs.  C.  and  three  daughters — The  mother  and  the  daughters 
are  all  hard  workers.     The  mother  is  very  regular  at  lis.  a  week.     One  of 
the  daughters  is  on  time  at  12s.  a  week.     She  cuts  out  new  bags  ready  for 
machining.     Another  had  received  13s.  Id.,  12s.  5d.  and  14s.  lOd.  on  the 
three  weeks  previous  to  our  visit.     The  third  girl  has  10s.  on  time.  The 
mother  has  to  keep  her  father  and  mother  who  are  very  old  and  it  is  no  doubt 
on  this  account  that  she  gets  out-door  reUef . 
In  addition  to  the  regular  wage,  Mrs.  C.  has  usually  about  6s.  extra  each  week, 
earned  in  the  dinner  hour.     This  6s.  represents  the  family  earnings,  but  it  is  all  put 
in  the  mother's  name.    Some  of  the  workers  take  out  bags  like  out-workers  and  do  them 
in  the  half-hours  they  do  not  require  for  meals.    The  firm  does  not  encourage  it,  but 
finds  it  impossible  to  stop  the  practice. 

General  Conditions. — The  hand-sewers  were  elderly  and  fairly  respectable  women. 
The  girls  at  the  machines  were  much  younger,  being  of  the  mill-girl  class.  They  were 
all  decently  dressed.  The  work  is  not  so  hard,  but  requires  more  intelligence  than 
the  hand- sewing.  Anybody  can  do  hand- sewing,  but  some  are  quicker  at  it  than 
others. 

Firm  No.  77. 

This  firm  imports  bags  and  also  makes  a  great  many  by  machinery.  Women  and 
girls  are  employed  only  to  mend  the  bags,  and  no  work  of  any  kind  is  given  out,  though 
ten  years  ago  all  the  work  was  done  by  home  workers.  It  was  found  then  that  this  was 
unsatisfactory :  the  landlords  objected  to  the  sacks  being  piled  in  the  houses,  and  some 
experiences  they  had  with  infectious  diseases  rather  startled  the  firm.  They  therefore 
moved  into  larger  premises  and  decided  to  have  all  their  work  done  in  these.  There 
is  no  seasonal  variation. 

The  female  workers  take  part  in  two  processes,  mending  and  sorting. 

(a)  Mending. — Sixteen  workers.  Piece-work. 

Here  the  rates  of  pay  were  found  to  be  very  variable,  but  the  average  wage  over  the 
preceding  three  months  worked  out  at  7s.  ;  some  weeks  some  of  the  workers  would 
earn  only  5s.  and  then  rise  the  next  week  to  10s.  6d.  The  rate  of  pay  for  mending  was 
7d.  for  fifty.  It  is  difficult  to  get  women  to  undertake  this  work  as  young  girls  are  not 
attracted  to  it,  the  prospects  of  betterment  being  very  slight.  For  the  most  part,  therefore, 
the  workers  are  married  women  whose  husbands  are  labourers.  The  variability  in  wages 
maybe  accounted  for  by  this  fact,  as  the  women  frequently  stay  at  home  "  to  clean  their 
houses"  and  never  come  in  on  Saturdays,  being  engaged  in  that  domestic  duty.  Other 
causes  may  operate  to  cause  this  fluctuation  of  earnings,  e.g.,  one  woman  who  earned  5s. 
the  first  week  in  January,  made  10s.  6d.  the  last  week  of  that  month,  the  explanation  being 
that  she  was  detained  at  home  early  in  the  year  by  her  child  contracting  measles.  The 
best  workers  are  old  married  women  who  have  been  a  long  time  with  the  firm ;  the  best 
unmarried  ones  are  cripples,  who  sit  much  more  constantly  at  their  work  than  their  more 
active  sisters.  The  women  are  rough  but  on  the  whole  respectable,  and  if  any  woman  is 
known  to  be  intemperate  she  is  dismissed. 

(b)  Packing  and  ASo/^mgr.— Eighteen  workers.  Time. 

There  are  four  earning  8s.,  eight  making  9s.  and  the  others  receive  10s.  per  week. 
They  are  really  paid  according  to  strength,  as  the  more  robust  a  girl  is,  the  more  sacks 
she  can  pile  and  sort.  No  adult  women  are  employed  in  this  department.  The  girls  looked 
rough  and  untidy,  but  the  nature  of  the  work  would  account  for  this. 

The  head  of  the  firm  in  conclusion  said  that  he  did  not  Icnow  of  any  of  his  women 
who  were  in  receipt  of  out-relief.    Two  of  them  only,  he  thought,  were  widows. 

429— XXXVI.  F  2 
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Firm  No.  78. 

Work  done. — The  firm  deals  in  second-hand  sacks  which  come  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
v/orld,  are  sorted  and  mended  and  sent  out  again.  All  kinds  of  bags  are  treated  in  this, 
way,  sugar  bags,  coal  bags,  potato  bags,  flour  bags,  mustard  bags,  etc. 

Regularity  of  Work. — This  firm  has  no  slack  season,  unlike  most  bag  merchants,  who 
have  a  certain  line  or  lines  in  which  they  specialise. 

Numbers  employed. — At  present  there  are  100  to  120  women  working.  They  are  very 
irregular,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  exact  numbers.  None  of  them  are  under  eighteen, 
A  very  few  still  carry  the  bags  home  and  do  them  there.  Although  sugar  bags  are  among 
those  taken  home,  they  are  not  again  used  for  that  purpose,  but  are  washed  and  re-done 
up  for  coal,  manure,  bran  and  bottle  bags.  The  firm  also  sends  bags  to  the  prison  to  be 
done. 

Married  Women. — A  good  number  are  married.  These  women  go  home  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  before  the  husband's  tea  hour. 

Wages. — The  women  are  paid  the  same  rates  for  home  work  as  in  the  bag-store  ;  but 
they  have  to  carry  the  bags  back  and  forward.  They  can  do  much  better  work  at  home 
and  they  make  far  more  by  it.  There  is  no  temptation  to  sit  and  talk  to  one  another  as 
there  is  in  the  bag-store.  One  thing  that  tends  to  lessen  out-work  is  the  fact  that  some 
charities  only  give  on  condition  that  the  recipients  are  not  out- workers.  The  median 
weekly  wage  was  found  to  be  9s.  for  thirteen  time-workers  and  6s.  4|d.  for  thirty  piece 
workers.    This  does  not  include  the  forewomen,  who  receive  £1  per  week. 

We  were  able  to  get  the  number  of  days  worked  by  most  of  the  piece  workers.  We 
have  appended  the  full  wage  sheet  for  the  thirty  women.  It  shows  how  irregular  all  are, 
and  how  unequal  in  wage-earning  power. 


Piece- Workers'  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1. 

13-2 

11. 

7-4  (4  days) 

21. 

5-10  (1  day  all  week) 

2. 

13-0  m  days) 

12. 

7-4 

22. 

5-9  (3  days) 

3. 

11-3  m  days) 

13. 

6.9  (21  days) 

23. 

4-6  (3  days) 

4. 

110 

14. 

6-8 

24. 

4-6  (2  days) 

5, 

10-0 

15. 

6-41  (3  days) 

25. 

4-3  (2  days) 

6. 

8-6 

16. 

63 

26. 

4-0  (2  days) 

7. 

8-3 

17. 

6.2  (2^  days) 

27. 

3-9  (2  days) 

.  8. 

8-3 

18. 

6-1  (3  days) 

28. 

2-0  (2  days) 

9. 

8-2  (31  days) 

19. 

6-0 

29. 

1-6  (1  day) 

10. 

7-6  (3  days) 

20. 

6-0 

30. 

M  (1  day) 

General  Features.— The  firm  could  keep  200  workers  going  constantly  if  they  could 
get  them.  Some  of  the  women  are  regular  workers  ;  for  example,  half  a  dozen  have  been 
with  them  fifteen  years.  But  most  of  them  come  and  go.  Quite  a  number  could  make 
12  s.  to  15  s.  regularly.  Should  they  do  so  one  week,  it  generally  takes  them  another  week 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  drinking  that  results. 

The  proprietor  had  no  idea  how  they  got  on  when  they  were  not  working  with  the 
firm.  In  cases  of  sickness  the  firm  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  shilhng  or  two,  but  they 
were  thinking  of  stopping  it.  Any  kindness  to  the  women  was  considered  a  weakness 
and  taken  advantage  of  accordingly.  But  it  had  to  be  remembered  that  practically  all 
of  the  women  had  men  to  help  them,  and  that  all  of  them  had  boys  and  girls.  He  supposed 
that  it  simply  meant  that  the  men  had  to  support  them  when  they  were  out  of  work. 

Out-Relief  and  Wages.— It  was  fairly  common,  when  a  woman  was  making  appHcation 
for  parish  relief,  for  her  to  go  to  the  forewoman  and  ask  her  to  try  and  get  the  wages 
lowered  on  the  return  made.  The  forewomen  were  of  their  own  class  and  seemed  to 
sympathise.  The  firm  did  not  accede  to  the  forewoman's  request.  In  fact,  they  made 
a  point,  when  they  knew  that  a  case  was  not  deserving,  of  seeing  that  her  earnings  were 
exaggerated  rather  than  lowered.  Of  course,  in  a  respectable,  deserving  case  they  watched 
that  as  fair  and  favourable  a  return  was  given  as  possible. 

The  proprietor  who  had  been  fourteen  years  in  the  trade,  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  any  of  the  workers  who  had  been  given  out-reUef  invariably  turned  very  erratic  at 
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work  and  made  less  money.  It  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  remember,  he  sa^d,  that  most 
of  their  workers  were  of  the  lowest  class  and  were  prepared  to  cheat  or  steal  on  the  shghtest 
opportunity.  A  number  were  respectable  and  honest,  but  they  were  unfortunately  in 
the  minority.  To  show  the  class  of  woman  he  went  on  to  say  that  bags  were  continually 
being  stolen.  The  previous  year  one  of  the  brokers  lost  his  licence  and  another  was  warned 
owing  to  complaints  that  had  been  made.  The  women  carried  out  the  bags  under  their 
skirts.  At  times  it  was  known  quite  well  that  bags  were  being  carried  out,  but  they  were 
powerless  to  stop  it.  The  bags  stolen  are  principally  cotton  ones  and  are  used  for  home 
purposes. 

Firm  No.  79. 

Work  done. — Only  second-hand  sacks  are  dealt  with.  These  are  bought,  mended  and 
sold  again. 

Numbers  employed. — When  we  called,  there  were  eleven  women  at  work.  All  of  them 
were  old  women. 

Regularity  of  Employment. — The  work  is  most  irregular.  One  fortnight  there  may  be 
work  for  twenty  women,  the  next  they  may  all  be  out.  On  an  average,  six  or  seven  will 
be  employed  all  the  year  round.  Apart  from  the  general  uncertainty  of  work,  June  and 
July  are  usually  slack  months. 

Hours. — 8.30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  one  hour  off  for  dinner.  On  Saturday  from  10  a.m. 
to  1  p.m. 

General  Features. — Nearly  all  the  women  are  married.  They  are  generally  the  wives 
of  unskilled  labourers.  Every  eighteen  months  or  so  they  are  off  for  a  time  because  of 
another  baby.  The  woman  with  no  previous  experience  can  make  8s.  to  9s.  in  her  first 
week,  so  small  is  the  skill  required.  There  are  not  too  many  workers.  Occasionally  a  few 
more  could  be  taken  on  if  they  were  to  be  had.  "  Of  course  plenty  of  women  can  be  got, 
but  they  are  the  kind  who  go  and  get  drunk  and  leave  you  in  the  lurch."  The  workers 
here  seemed  a  more  decent  class  than  many  sack  sewers  seen  elsewhere,  and  the  building 
in  which  they  were  working  was  correspondingly  cleaner.  The  manager  thought  that 
those  women  who  could  not  be  employed  by  him  at  any  time  simply  went  home.  They 
might  get  a  job  in  another  bag  store,  but  more  probably  they  would  be  going  about  idle. 

Firm  No.  80. 

Work  done. — New  bags  made  and  second-hand  ones  of  all  kinds  mended. 

Regularity  of  Work. — As  far  as  this  firm  is  concerned  the  trade  is  pretty  general  all 
the  year  round.    If  anything,  there  is  a  slackness  in  mid-summer. 

Numbers  employed. — Just  now  there  are  twenty  women,  all  over  eighteen.  They  are 
all  over  eighteen  because  it  saves  any  trouble  with  the  factory  inspectors.  The  numbers 
vary  a  good  deal  from  time  to  time  ;  there  have  been  as  many  as  eighty  employed. 

Wages. — All  the  workers  are  paid  on  time.  This  is  unusual  in  bag  stores  in  this  town. 
When  they  come  on  as  learners  they  receive  5s.  or  7s.  There  is  not  much  to  learn.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  speed.  When  they  begin  to  get  a  httle  quicker  at  it,  they  are  made 
permanent  at  10s.  a  week.  The  lowest  wage  paid  apart  from  learners  is  9s.  ;  the  highest 
wage  just  now  is  14s.    On  an  average  they  will  have  10s.  or  perhaps  nearer  lis.  a  week. 

General  Features. — Mr.  X.  explained  that  at  one  time  he  had  the  usual  rough  class  of 
women  employed  in  bag  stores.  They  came  with  bare  feet,  and  were  generally  most 
disreputable.  But  he  managed,  by  degrees,  to  get  a  set  of  women  who  come  decently 
dressed.  The  result  of  improved  conditions  was  that  the  work  done  was  superior,  and 
that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  workers.  A  dozen  usually  presented  themselves  for 
six  vacancies.  Various  little  things,  like  providing  a  fire  in  cold  weather,  helped  to  attract 
a  good,  steady,  reliable  set  of  workers. 

Out-Relief  and  Wages. — Inquiries  rarely  come  from  the  guardians  as  to  wages — not 
more  than  once  a  year  on  an  average.  The  women  are  regular  workers  in  receipt  of  a  set 
wage.  In  any  case  he  had  had,  it  did  not  make  the  slightest  difference  in  the  wages  earned. 

Firm  No.  81  . .! 

This  firm  is  engaged  in  rope-making,  tent-making,  and  bag-sewing. 

The  firm  employs  fourteen  men  who  are  steadily  employed  all  the  year  round,  excepting 
the  holiday  weeks.  There  is  not  much  slackness  ;  no  men  are  turned  off  for  want  of  work, 
but  in  the  winter,  the  least  busy  time,  they  make  to  stock.    During  summer  men  are 
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taken  from  the  rope  works  and  put  on  tents  and  marquees.  Nine  women  are  employed, 
all  out- workers,  old  women.  Their  work  is  bag  sewing.  Four  or  five  boys  (ages  fifteen  to 
seventeen)  are  employed  as  twine  twisters  in  the  factory.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
getting  boys  ;  they  are  apt  to  go  to  the  shoe  trade,  where  they  can  make  better  money. 
But  the  shoe  trade  fluctuates,  whereas  the  rope  works  can  employ  them  pretty  regularly 
all  the  year. 

The  men  earn  25s.  to  27s.  per  week,  some  on  piece  and  some  on  time.  The  women 
average  os.  per  week.  For  some  of  the  bags  they  get  Is.  per  dozen,  for  others  3s. ; 
average,  2s.  6d.  The  boys  average  6s.  a  week.  Hours  in  this  firm  are  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner. 

Firm  No.  82. 
Work  Done. — Second-hand  sacks  only. 
Regularity  of  Work. — Generally  busy  in  the  spring  time  ;  the  middle  of  the  summer  is 

slack. 

Numbers  Employed. — At  the  time  of  visit,  there  were  twelve  women,  all  over  eighteen. 
Sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty.  There  are  always  formalities  over  the 
J'actory  Act  if  girls  are  under  eighteen,  and  they  "  can't  be  bothered  with  them." 

Wages. — On  time  the  full  wages  are  10s.,  but  very  few  get  more  than  9s.  6d.  Most 
of  the  workers  are  on  piece  and  make  about  7s.  ;  seldom  more  than  8s. 

,      Married  Women. — Are  all  married  except  one.    She  is  about  to  be  married. 

General  Features.  —  They  never  have  any  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  girls.  They 
can  always  get  more  than  are  required.  It  was  the  case  in  this  trade,  however,  that 
women  were  scarce.  They  had  repeatedly  seen  other  firms  advertising  for  workers  ;  even 
advertising  for  weeks  at  a  stretch. 

Out-relief  and  Wages. — Pauper.  L.  B. — She  is  on  time  at  10s.  a  week,  and  is 
a  very  regular  worker.  She  is  more  constantly  at  her  work  than  the  average  woman, 
Jbeing  a  widow. 

Firm  No.  83. 

This  firm  of  waste  merchants  is  twenty  years  old.  Bags  of  cuttings,  etc.,  brought 
from  tailor's  shops  are  sorted  out  into  various  grades  and  sent  to  Bradford.  Cotton 
goods  sorted  into  "  new  light  prints  "  are  sent  to  America  and  used  to  make  good  quality 
paper,  whilst  linen  is  used  for  bank-note  paper.  The  dust  from  the  rags  goes  to  Kent 
for  manuring  hop-fields,  and  brings  20s.  to  303.  per  ton.  "  There  is  nothing  disagreeable 
in  the  work  as  we  deal  only  in  clean  stuff."  The  work  is  not  seasonal.  "Year  in  and 
year  out  we  have  work  for  100  women  and  we  have  never  been  forced  to  dismiss  a  worker 
owing  to  lack  of  employment.  One  woman  has  been  with  us  fifteen  years  and  is  now  paid 
a  set  wage." 

Girls  come  to  learn  at  fifteen  and  get  5s.  per  week,  but  not  more  than  10  per  cent, 
stay  on  for  any  length  of  time.  An  examination  of  the  books  showed  the  median  weekly 
wage  to  be  8s.  3d.  for  28  woollen  rag  sorters,  7s.  for  33  cotton  rag  sorters,  and  8s.  3d.  for 
16  roughers. 

i       The  rate  has  been  the  same  for  years,  3s.  per  cwt. 

*'  Many  of  the  women  are  Irish  and  about  50  per  cent,  of  them  are  married.  They 
marry  very  young — about  sixteen  ;  their  husbands  are  usually  labourers  or  loafers,  who  do 
not  work  themselves  and  force  the  women  to  do  so.  On  the  whole  the  women  themselves 
are  not  very  badly  behaved  though  they  give  trouble  at  the  Summer  holidays  and  at 
Christmas.  Last  Christmas  we  had  to  stop  for  a  week  as  only  twenty  came  in  out  of  100 
workers.  At  these  periods  of  the  year  we  have  to  put  women  out  for  being  drimk,  most 
frequently  our  very  best  workers.  We  start  work  at  8  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  the 
public  houses  open  ;  but  the  women  did  not  come  in  until  8.10.  We  started  the  penal- 
ising system  ;  for  a  full  week  we  gave  them  their  ordinary  wages  and  a  bonus.  This 
has  worked  very  well.  The  Salvation  Army  are  starting  this  line  of  business,  but  I  fear 
very  much  for  their  success,  as  they  are  employing  great  strong  men  to  do  very  light 
work." 
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I  Firm  No.  84. 

This  firm  buys  rags,  metal,  and  rope,  the  last  being  exported  to  the  States  for  the 
making  of  parchment  paper  for  flour  bags.  The  workshop  was  a  large  and  airy  building. 
There  had  been  no  case  of  infectious  disease  among  the  workers.  Winter  is  the  slack 
season.  No  hands  are  dismissed  but  hours  are  reduced.  The  work  is  somewhat  irregular, 
and  the  women  themselves  are  casual  in  their  attendance,  coming  and  going  much  as  they 
please.  The  nominal  hours  are  eight  per  day  for  five  days  in  the  week.  A  few  workers 
on  time  attend  six  days  in  the  week. 

The  majority  of  the  women  were  Irish,  and  married.  A  girl  leaves  off  woi'k  to  get 
married  and  then  returns  after  a  fortnight's  absence.  Mrs.  J.  has  been  with  the  firm  for 
twelve  years,  and  in  that  period  her  husband  has  done  no  work.  She  is  a  highly  industrious 
and  respectable  woman,  earning  8s.  a  week  cleaning  offices  in  the  morning,  and  14s.6d.,  on 
an  average,  in  the  rag  store. 

According  to  information  supplied  by  the  relieving  officers  there  were  four  workers 
in  this  place  affected  by  out-rehef,  but  on  investigation  it  was  discovered  there  were  five. 
The  manager  stated  that  never  in  his  experience  of  over  twenty  years  had  there  been  any 
inquiry  from  the  reheving  officers  as  to  the  paupers  in  his  employment,  and  he  had  never 
been  without  some.  If  the  women  knew  he  was  giving  information  re  wages  to  anyone 
connected  with  the  Poor  Law,  "  they  would  mob  me."  The  women  came  to  him  and  told 
him  they  were  about  to  apply  for  relief,  and  quite  candidly  stated  that  they  were  going  to 
inform  the  guardians  that  their  earnings  were  lower  than  they  really  were,  and  that  he 
was  to  tell  any  inquirer  the  same  figure.  But  no  inquiries  were  ever  made,  and  the  women 
obtained  the  rehef. 

Mrs.  M. — Her  husband  is  in  receipt  of  relief  owing  to  disablement  from  Bright's 
disease.  She  is  a  woman  of  fifty,  with  two  dependent  children.  She  had  been  dismissed 
owing  to  irregular  habits.  She  would  never  work  a  whole  day.  She  had  worked  six  out 
of  the  preceding  eleven  weeks,  and  had  earned  7s.  6d.,  7s.,  2s.  Id.,  3s.  8^d.,  5s.  Id., 
4s.  9fd.    Her  earnings  were  entered  in  the  relieving  officer's  books  at  4s. 

Mrs  F.  is  a  widow  of  forty-six  with  two  dependent  children,  and  is  in  receipt  of 
3s.  6d.  out-rehef.     According  to  the  relieving  officer  she  had  one  daughter  working, 
beside  her,  but  we  found  there  were  two.    For  six  weeks  prior  to  our  visit  earnings  were 
as  follows :- — 

Mother :  4s.,  7s.  ll^d.,  3s.  lOd.,  6s.  4id.,  4s.,  3s.  4d.  i 
First  Daughter :  16s.  2d.,  12s.  2id.,  12s.  6d.,  lis.  6d.,  9s.  4d.,  7s. 
Second  Daughter:  8s.  5d.,  13s.  5|d.,  8s.,  9s.  6d.,  7s.  5d.,  7s.  3d. 

Thus  the  joint  earnings  for  the  second  week  of  the  six  quoted  rose  to  33s.  7|-d.,  and. 
in  the  last  fell  to  17s.  7 d.  The  wages  as  returned  to  the  reheving  officer  were  6s.  for  Mrs.  F. 
and  6s.  for  one  daughter.  The  second  daughter  earned  the  highest  wages  each  week  in 
her  department. 

Firm  No.  85. 

This  firm  employs  eighteen  women  at  sorting  rags  into  different  colours  and  quahties. 
The  work  is  paid  by  weight  and  quantity,  and  requires  a  certain  amount  of  skill.  To  an 
unpractised  eye  and  touch  the  chppings  all  seem  much  ahke. 

The  hours  are  8  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  and  10s.  to  12s.  per  week  can  be  earned.  The 
proprietor  said  none  of  the  women  seemed  to  care  to  earn  more  than  12s.  Sometimes,  by 
staying  rather  later  when  work  was  abundant,  they  might  do  so,  but  very  few  did  so. 
There  were  regular" rates  for  the  work,  which  had  not  varied  for  the  last  ten  years.  It 
would  not  make  any  difference  in  rates  if  the  women  were  or  were  not  receiving  out-relief. 
He  thought  it  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  widows  with  children  receivecl  out-rehef, 
as  he  had  had  inquiries  from  the  guardians  as  to  earnings.  They  employed  the  roughest 
class  of  women.  Sometimes  they  went  off  in  the  summer  for  a  month  to  do  field  work. 
"  It  did  the  children  good." 
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Firm  No.  86. 

Work  done. — Waste  and  rag  sorting.  The  waste  is  brought  from  the  mills  in  the  wet 
state  in  which  it  is  taken  from  below  the  spinning  frames.  It  is  dried  and  sorted  and  sent 
off,  mainly  for  paper  making.  Rags  are  sorted  in  the  ordinary  way,  usually  into  cotton 
and  woollen,  but  sometimes  the  division  is  made  into  ten  or  twenty  classes.  Old  clothes 
are  ripped  up  and  divided  into  rags,  cloth,  and  chps.  The  cloth  and  chps  are  sent  to  be 
remade  into  suitings.    Lining  is  used  for  paper  making. 

Regularity  of  efnployment. — Winter  time  is  usually  slack,  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
numbers  employed.  It  would  not  pay  to  let  the  best  of  the  pickers  go  off  in  winter 
as  some  other  firm  might  snap  them  up.    When  the  mills  are  active  waste  is  plentiful. 

General  Features. — The  majority  of  the  women  are  married.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  the  wives  of  labourers  earning  14s.  or  15s.  a  week,  or  of  loafers.  Some  of  them  are 
quite  old.  If  the  firm  did  not  keep  them  going  with  a  httle  work,  there  would  be  no  place 
but  the  House  for  them.  They  are  kept  on  out  of  charity.  After  they  have  been  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  about  the  place  it  is  difficult  to  turn  them  off.  The  manager  during 
more  than  twenty  years'  experience  of  the  rag  trade  had  never  known  the  workers  suffer 
from  any  infection  caught  at  their  work.  The  women  are  robust  and  healthy.  They 
begin  at  a  set  pay  of  7s.  6d.  or  8s.  The  actual  rag  sorters  can  make  13s.  or  14s.  On  an 
average  they  will  earn  about  9s.  6d.  Two  of  the  workers  were  a  widow  and  her  daughter. 
Their  wages  together  amounted  to  35s.  4d.,  33s.  8d.,  30s.  3d.,  and  23s.  6d.  in  four  separate 
weeks.  But  these  were  exceptional.  Some  of  the  women  do  not  come  in  till  9  a.m.,  and 
a  few  not  till  9.30  a.m.    These  are  mostly  women  with  husbands  requiring  their  attention. 

Firm  No.  87. 

This  is  a  very  small  firm  of  rag  sorters  employing  nine  women  in  all.  Young  girls 
are  taken  on  at  5s.  a  fortnight  and  are  kept  in  the  yard  for  that  time,  and  are  then  promoted 
to  the  sorting  department.  The  wages  were  :  six  women  at  8s.  per  week,  and  three  girls 
at  6s.  per  week.  There  was  one  out-pauper  in  the  employ  of  this  firm.  She  was  a  young 
woman  of  twenty-six  in  receipt  of  3s.  per  week  for  her  two  dependent  children.  The 
owner  of  the  place  stated  that  she  was  very  irregular,  and  although  paid  the  same  time 
rate  as  the  others,  had  only  earned  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  each  week  for  the  six  weeks  previous  to 
our  visit. 

The  conditions  under  which  work  was  done  were  fairly  good.  Business  was  very  bad 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  owing  to  the  wet  weather,  and  they  were  contemplating  closing 
altogether. 

Hours. — 9  a.m.  to  1  p.m. ;  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Firm  No.  88. 

This  is  a  firm  of  rag  sorters. 

The  hours  in  this  firm  are  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  an  hour  off  for  dinner  ;  Saturdays 
7  a.m.  to  12.  The  time  wage  for  a  full  week  is  12s.  Most  of  the  women  are  Irish,  and 
more  are  married  than  single.  Their  husbands  are  colhers  and  not  very  steady,  and  the 
wives  are  therefore  obhged  to  go  out  to  work.  Eleven  shilhngs  a  week  is  a  usual  wage  in 
the  district  for  women  rag  sorters.    Learners  start  at  3s.  and  work  up. 

Firm  No.  89. 

This  is  a  firm  of  rag  sorters. 

The  firm  employs  eighty  women  (all  adults)  and  forty  men.  There  is  no  seasonal 
fluctuation  and  the  number  of  hands  is  the  same  in  summer  as  in  winter.  Of  course  there 
is  the  usual  business  variation  in  the  number  of  orders.  The  men  average  23s.  a  week. 
The  women  are  one-half  on  piece-rates,  the  others  on  time.  The  piece-workers  can  earn 
up  to  13s.  a  week,  and  the  lowest  wages  seemed  to  run  about  10s.  per  week.  This  was 
a  firm,  we  were  informed,  which  frequently  had  workers  in  receipt  of  out-rehef. 

Firm  No.  90. 

This  is  a  firm  of  rag  sorters. 

It  is  a  small  place  employing  five  women  who  are  on  a  time  wage  of  8s.  per  week. 
A  man  is  also  employed  as  a  van  driver  and  receives  18s.  per  week.  It  is  a  store  of  an 
inferior  type.  A  widow  in  receipt  of  out-rehef  was  said  to  be  employed  here,  but  no  trace 
of  her  could  be  found. 

Hours. — 9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  ;  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 
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Firm  No.  91 

This  firm  is  engaged  in  sorting  paper  and  rags.  It  employs  forty  women  and  girls, 
none  under  eighteen.  A  time  wage  is  paid.  Minimum  for  beginners,  6s. ;  minimum  for 
others,  lis.    No  overtime. 

The  paper  sorting  is  done  by  four  Russian  women  who  are  "  very  strong,  keep  excellent 
time,  and  never  drink."  They  receive  12s.  a  week.  The  others,  with  one  exception,  are 
Irish,  and  they  are  all  married.  They  looked  of  a  better  type  than  the  other  rag-pickers 
we  saw  in  the  town,  but  we  were  informed  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  drinking  among 
them,  and  that  most  of  them  were  very  irregular. 

The  proprietor  stated  that  there  was  sometimes  a  scarcity  of  workers. 

Firm  No.  92. 
This  is  a  firm  of  paper-bag  makers  and  rag-sorters. 

I.  — Pa'per  Bag-making. — A  learner  entering  the  employment  gets  4s.  to  os.per  week  ; 
when  proficient  she  is  put  on  piece  rates  and  may  earn  from  12s.  to  15s.  a  week.  There 
are  a  fair  number  of  girls  on  set  wages  receiving  10s.  to  lis.  per  week.  The  summer  is 
their  busy  season,  but  girls  are  not  paid  off  in  the  winter  ;  they  work  to  stock  at  that 
time.  In  a  very  busy  season  they  may  take  on  a  few  extra  hands,  who  have  to  go  when 
trade  becomes  slack  again,  and,  when  pressed,  they  sometimes  give  out  work  to  con- 
tractors, who  employ  women  in  their  homes;  but  the  chief  partner  said  they  never 
employed  out-workers  themselves  and  only  in  this  indirect  way  when  circumstances 
were  exceptional. 

II.  — Rag-sorting. — Girls  start  at  5s.  and  working  full  time,  after  they  have  got  some 
experience,  earn  from  10s.  to  15s.  per  week.  The  class  of  worker  is  improving;  the  older 
women  who  used  to  be  employed,  drank  and  were  irregular.  Now,  however,  the  women  em- 
ployed are  younger  and  much  steadier.  About  one  third  of  the  women  are  married.  Most 
of  these  women  are  those  who  have  previously  been  in  the  employment  of  the  firm  and 
have  left  to  become  married  to  men  who  later  in  life  either  cannot  or  will  not  work. 
The  manager  thought  that  firms  which  engage  boys  at  high  wages  and  then  turn  them  off 
had  something  to  do  with  this.  The  men  make  good  wages  when  very  young  and  then 
marry,  but  later  when  they  are  sent  away  from  their  employment,  they  can  find  nothing 
to  do  except  as  labourers  and  the  women  have  to  take  to  work  to  relieve  the  distress. 
*' I  have  six  married  women  just  now  who  were  formerly  in  my  employment  and  were 
making  good  wages  when  young  ;  and  they  have  now  to  work  to  keep  their  famiHes,. 
their  husbands  being  unable  to  do  so." 

None  of  the  workers  are  in  receipt  of  parish  relief.    The  chief  partner  thought  that, 
drink  was  the  cause  of  all  the  worry  amongst  low-grade  women- workers,  and  stated  that 
out-relief  in  his  opinion  for  the  most  part  went  to  the  publican.    In  this  trade 
wages  have  risen  quite  considerably  during  the  last  year  or  two. 

Firm  No.  93. 

This  is  the  principal  firm  engaged  in  stationery  and  the  allied  trades  in  this  town. 
These  trades  include  machine  ruHng,  relief  stamping,  fancy  box  making,  paper  bag 
making,  numbering,  etc.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  girls  are  employed.  Most  of  the 
work  is  time.  When  a  girl  becomes  skilled  she  is  put  on  piece  work,  when  she  is  not 
allowed  to  earn  less  than  2d.  per  hour  or  9s.  per  week.  We  found  that  piece  workers 
were  making  from  10s.  to  20s.  To  earn  20s.  is  exceptional,  and  a  girl  would  need  to  be 
some  years  in  the  trade  to  earn  that  amount.  All  were  over  9s.,  the  majority  about  10s 
to  lis. 

In  most  departments  beginners  start  at  3s.  per  week.  At  paper  bag  making  they  start 
at  2s.  6d.,  rising  to  3s.  at  the  end  of  three  months,  and  then  by  6d.  every  six  months  or 
faster  for  extra  ability.  A  rise  of  6d.  every  six  months  is  also  the  rule  in  the  other  depart- 
ments. There  is  also  a  bonus  paid  to  every  employee  in  this  firm,  male  and  female,  upon 
the  week's  work,  e.g.,  in  folding  it  is  Jd.  per  1,000  folds.  The  bonuses  ran  from  a  few  pence 
to  2s.  or  so  ;  a  good  many  were  about  lOd.  or  lid.  We  examined  the  pay  sheets  for  some 
weeks  and  found  a  number  of  girls  making  4s.  6d.,  5s.  5d.,  6s.  4d.,  and  7s.  a  week,  including 
bonus.  From  this  we  inferred  that,  on  the  principle  of  the  6d.  advance,  a  number  of  girls 
had  not  been  many  years  with  the  firm,  or  else  had  not  been  able  to  make  more  than  these 
amounts.  The  firm  has  the  reputation  of  insisting  on  good  conduct,  but  girls  are  not 
turned  off  without  reason.  Married  women  are  not  employed.  To  this  rule  there  was  one 
exception.  The  supply  of  girls  is  over- abundant.  "  We  could  get  100  girls  to-morrow." 
429— xxxvi.  f, 
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FiEM  No.  94. 

Work  done. — Cutting,  gumming  and  folding  envelopes. 

Number  employed. — ^Five  hundred  in  all :  400  girls  ;  100  men  and  boys. 

TFa^es.— When  girls  are  learning  the  trade,  they  are  put  on  time  work,  and  earn 
4s.  6d.  to  5s,  6d.  a  week.  In  all  other  cases  (90  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  the  workers  are 
on  piece.  The  piece  rates  are  fixed  on  the  calculation  that  a  girl  ouglit  to  make  10s.  a 
week  at  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  and  older  girls,  12  s.  The  piece  rates  in  this  factory  have 
been  the  same  since  1885.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  less  skill  required  now  than  there 
was  then,  the  machinery  having  been  improved  and  made  as  nearly  automatic  as  possible, 
so  that  there  is  now  less  strain  on  the  girls.  Owing  to  this  improvement  in  the  machines, 
the  girls  are  now  able  to  make  a  bigger  output,  and  so  get  higher  wages,  though  the  piece 
rates  have  not  altered.  The  median  wage  for  a  normal  week  varies  from  8s.  to  lis.  7d., 
according  to  the  department. 

Hours. — Fifty-six  and  a  half  per  week.  The  manager  stated  that  the  firm  had  con- 
sidered the  advisabihty  of  working  an  eight  hours'  day,  but  had  been  unable  to  see  their 
way  to  do  it :  "  We  could  not  get  the  same  results."  Moreover,  he  said,  the  work  is 
pretty  hght  and  the  girls  can  work  ten  hours  as  easily  as  eight.  The  girls'  work  is  mainly 
tending  machines,  and  "  the  machines  don't  tire." 

Regularity  of  Worh. — The  work  is  quite  regular.  There  are  busy  and  slack  seasons 
in  the  trade  (June  to  September  being  slack)  ;  but  the  work  is  so  organised  that  during 
the  slack  season  they  go  on  making  extra  stock,  thus  keeping  on  all  their  hands  and 
preventing  the  need  for  overtime  when  the  rush  comes. 

General  Features. — Cutting  and  gumming  are  the  easiest  processes,  and  young  girls 
are  put  to  this  work  first  of  all.  These  processes  can  be  learned  in  three  to  six  months. 
AH  the  girls  go  through  the  whole  of  the  processes,  as  it  is  found  that  better  results  are 
got  this  way  than  by  taking  in  fresh  people  to  do  the  folding.  Wages  rise  as  the  girls  are 
drafted  forward.  Most  of  the  girls  employed  are  drawn  from  the  artisan  classes,  and 
have  been  trained  to  the  work.  The  manager  hkes  to  get  girls  young,  when  their  fingers 
are  "  supple."  He  could  not  pay  a  girl  of  twenty  enough  to  keep  her  ;  she  would  be  of  no 
more  use  than  a  girl  of  fourteen. 

There  are  no  married  women  in  this  factory.      We  can't  depend  on  their  regularity." 

Firm  No.  95. 

Worh  Done. — A  firm  doing  bookbinding,  stone  and  type  printing.  In  the  book- 
binding department  girls  work  at  folding  and  cutting.  In  the  printing  departments 
they  feed  the  machines  and  lift  off  the  printed  sheets.  Some  of  the  machines  do  this 
automatically.  The  firm  does  not  intend  to  introduce  any  new  machinery  without 
attachments  for  that  purpose.    The  girls  also  do  wire-stitchiug  and  varnishing. 

Numbers  Employed. — Over  eighteen,  twenty ;  under  eighteen,  ten.  None  of  them 
are  married  women.  The  girls  come  right  from  school.  Some  of  the  jobs  are  only  fitted 
for  girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  At  the  end  of  a  month  a  girl  can  feed  a  machine  as 
well  as  she  ever  will  be  able  to  do. 

Wage?. — The  girls  start  at  4s.  But  they  only  rise  to  9s.  in  that  department. 
In  fact,  the  girls  are  not  wanted  to  stay  on  over  eighteen  at  that  kind  of  work.  Over 
eighteen  the  girls  can  rise  to  14s.  and  16s.  In  the  place  there  are  girls  being  paid  at  4s., 
6s.,  8s.,  10s.,  12s.,  14s.,  16s.  All  the  girls  are  paid  on  time  rates.  The  average  will  be 
9s.  or  10s.    Probably  the  predominant  rate  will  be  10s. 

General  Features. — There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  girls.  Sometimes  it  was 
hard  to  get  experienced  girls  for  the  bookbinding  department.  He  had  no  idea  where 
the  girls  went  who  left.  Some  he  had  known  to  go  to  dressmaking  after  having  two 
years  with  them.    A  number  of  them  would  go  to  other  printing  ofiices  in  the  town. 

Out-relief  and  Wages. — He  had  known  of  odd  cases  of  out-relief  by  the  receipt  of 
communications  from  the  parish  council  office.    These  were,  however,  very  occasional. 

The  building  in  which  the  girls  are  working  is  evidently  not  very  long  built.  It 
is  three  storeys  high,  with  fine  high  ceilings,  well  lit,  and  ventilated.  The  girls  were  of 
a  respectable  order,  being  rather  of  the  shop-girl  than  the  mill-girl  class.  Most  of  them 
can  turn  their  hands  to  a  variety  of  jobs.  The  young  girls,  in  particular,  are  not 
always  employed  at  the  same  job.  If  there  is  no  feeding  of  machines  to  be  done,  they  may 
be  asked  to  do  gumming. 
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I  FiBM  No.  96. 

This  firm  of  printers  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  kind  in  this  town.  Girls  are 
employed  from  fom:teen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  upwards.  There  is  no  apprentice  system 
and  no  recognised  scale  of  wages.  Pay  is  principally  by  time.  Hours  per  week,  fifty-two 
and  a  half.  The  girls  start  at  5s.  and  rise  according  to  abihty  until  at  twenty  they  earn 
on  an  average  8s.  per  week,  though  the  quicker  and  more  skilful  will  often  reach  lis.  or  12s. 
a  week.  In  the  bookbinding  department  the  girls  average  15  s.  per  week,  the  better 
workers,  £1.  Folders  are  paid  by  piece  and  make  10s.  up  to  £1.  Mr.  X.  thought  8s.  a 
week  was  about  the  average  wage  for  girls  in  this  town.  "  We  can  always  get  all  the 
girls  we  want." 

Firm  No.  97. 

This  is  a  small  firm  of  printers  and  paper  bag  makers  in  a  rural  district,  employing 
about  twenty  men  and  boys  and  about  fifteen  women  and  girls  ;  none  of  the  latter  are 
married.  There  have  been  applications  for  work  from  married  women,  but  they  are 
discouraged  because  of  irregular  timekeeping.  The  hours  are  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  with  one 
hour  off  for  dinner,  and  twenty  minutes  for  tea  on  the  premises. 

There  are  two  departments  :  bag  making  and  printing.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  on 
machines.  Girls  come  at  about  fourteen  years  of  age  and  start  at  4s.  a  week.  The  fighter 
bags  are  paid  for  by  number  ;  each  of  the  machines  can  turn  out  from  50,000  to  100,000 
a  day.  Some  girls  only  make  20 ,000  per  day.  For  every  1 ,000  over  50 ,000  per  day  a  small 
bonus  is  paid.  The  heavier  bags  are  reckoned  by  weight.  A  girl  could  turn  out  30  cwt. 
to  2  tons  per  week.  The  average  is  about  18  cwt.  A  bonus  of  3d.  per  cwt.  is  added  for 
work  over  a  certain  amount.  But  the  girls  are  not  pressed,  and  are  allowed  to  sit  at  the 
machines  if  tired.  The  premises  are  sufficiently  airy,  are  fighted  by  electricity,  and  enjoy 
a  charming  outlook.  Work  is  pretty  steady  all  the  year  round  as  the  different  seasonal 
demands  supplement  each  other  ;  the  seaside  demand  in  summer,  grocers  at  Christmas, 
confectioners  at  Easter,  and  drapers  in  spring  and  autumn. 

In  the  printing  department  the  wages  of  the  girls  range  from  4s.  to  10s.  per  week  ; 
in  the  bag  making  (machine)  department  from  4s.  to  13s.  ;  in  the  bag  making  (hand) 
department  from  6s.  to  14s. 

Firm  No.  98. 

This  firm  is  engaged  in  making  cardboard  boxes  for  drapers'  use.  They  employ 
about  twenty  girls.  A  small  time  wage  is  paid  for  the  first  few  months  and  then  the 
girls  go  on  piece  work.  They  may  then  earn  from  10s.  to  24s.  or  even  30s.  We 
examined  a  girl's  book,  picked  out  haphazard.  In  October  her  earnings  ranged  from 
25s.  to  29s.  ;  in  February  earnings  were  15s.,  16s.,  17s.,  and  20s.  She  was  a  quick  worker. 
February  is  a  slack  time.  The  book  of  a  slow  girl  showed  wages  in  October  to  be  10s.  6 d., 
9s.  lid.,  14s.  2d.,  12s.  lid.,  and  12s.  6d.  At  this  business  marriage  means  cessation  of 
work  unless  the  person  fives  very  near  at  hand.  The  cutters  (men)  earn  30s.  to  35s. 
Errand  boys  and  packing  boys  start  at  6s.  and  rise  to  14s.  It  is  difficult  to  get  boys. 
The  firm  may  advertise  for  a  month  and  get  no  reply.  Sometimes  even  the  foreman  has 
to  run  errands.  The  manager  thought  that  the  scarcity  was  due  to  the  way  in  which  boys 
were  snapped  up  by  the  trades  that  train.  Boys  were  taking  longer  views  and  looking 
ahead,  but  the  men  are  wideawake  and  will  not  teach  boys  if  the  trade  seems  to  be  getting 
overstocked.  Trade  in  this  town  has  been  good  for  the  last  ten  years.  There  was  a  record 
year  during  the  South  African  war. 

Firm  No.  99. 

This  is  a  small  firm  of  cardboard  boxmakers  employing  eight  girls  and  a  working 
manageress.  The  girls  are  paid  a  time  wage  of  lis.  plus  a  bonus  of  Id.  per  gross  when 
they  make  above  a  certain  amount.  Some  of  the  quickest  workers  thus  make  as  much 
as  14s.  The  work  is  too  varied  for  piece  rates.  Formerly  fifteen  girls  were  employed,  but 
now,  owing  to  improved  machinery,  only  eight  are  required.  The  work  is  regular.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  girls  in  this  town  with  a  high  degree  of  skifi.  The  proprietor  stated  that 
there  was  no  surplus  supply  of  labour.  During  the  last  five  years  wages  had  risen  in  the 
boxmaking  trade,  because  girls  seem  to  prefer  to  go  to  factories.  Some  of  the  girls  we 
saw  at  work  had  been  five  years  with  this  firm,  and  they  looked  a  rather  superior  type. 
They  were  not  the  class  who  would  have  relatives  receiving  out-refief.  "  In  every  case 
the  girl  is  taking  money  home,  and  there  is  other  money  coming  in."  Girls  straight  from 
school  are  now  paid  5s.  where  a  few  years  ago  they  would  come  for  3s,  6d.  Now  they  do 
not  care  to  come  for  that,  as  they  can  earn  more  and  have  better  prospects  at  the  factories. 
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FiEM  No.  100. 

This  firm  makes  all  varieties  of  lighter  cardboard  boxes,  drapers',  shirt  and  collar, 
spice,  and  scent  boxes,  etc.  It  employs  five  men  and  twenty-seven  girls.  The  girls  are 
all  on  a  time  wage.  They  are  paid  for  hohdays  but  not  during  illness.  The  younger  girls 
advance  1  s.  per  week  per  year.  The  median  wage  for  girls  is  6s.  Half  a  dozen  who  receive 
4s.  are  young  girls  just  beginning  to  earn.  In  addition  to  the  wages  quoted  above  there 
is  a  six-monthly  bonus  of  8d.  in  the  £.  The  hours  are  forty-eight  per  week  and  work 
ceases  at  12  noon  on  Saturday. 

FlEM  No.  101. 

This  firm  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

There  are  in  employment  at  present  (September,  1907)  255  men  and  boys  and  30 
women.    The  work  of  the  latter  is  as  follows  : — 

Six  of  them  are  the  daughters  of  clerks,  tradesmen  and  so  forth,  aged  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-six,  and  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  typists,  girl  clerks, 
shop  girls  and  other  business  girls.  They  are  employed  as  glass  labellers  and 
decorators.  They  receive  from  12s.  to  14s.  per  week  of  forty-two  hours  (time 
work).  Beginners  receive  6s.  per  week  and  advance  according  to  skill.  The 
rest  of  the  women  are  older  and  belong  to  the  labouring  classes.  They  are 
occupied  in  unskilled  work  as  follows  : — ■ 

(a)  Picking,  washing  and  sorting  broken  glass  for  remelting. 

(6)  Washing  new  bottles  previous  to  sale,  pihng  bottles  in  the  various 
u  bins  and  other  similar  jobs. 

(c)  Cementing  glass  labels  on  to  druggists'  bottles,  wrapping  bottles  in 
paper,etc. 

The  labouring  women  receive  from  8s.  to  Us.  per  week. 

Glass  blowing,  glass  cutting,  stoppering  and  other  forms  of  glass  working  are  performed 
by  men  who  are  paid  by  piece  work.  A  skilled  glass  blower  can  earn  up  to  about  47s.  per 
week  of  forty-seven  and  a  half  hours,  and  for  highly  skilled  work  (hand  work,  ornamental 
work,  etc.),  an  expert  man  can  earn  up  to  about  70s.  per  week  of  about  fifty-five  hours. 
The  wages  of  other  men  vary  from  IBs.  to  24s.  per  week  for  labouring,  packing,  ware- 
housing, etc.  From  27s.  to  35s.  per  week  for  furnace  men,  bottle  mould  makers,  smiths 
and  other  miscellaneous  skilled  occupations. 

The  continued  depression  in  the  glass  industry  tends  more  and  more  to  periods  of 
slackness  and  to  the  employment  of  fewer  hands,  but  except  at  such  times  the  men  are 
generally  kept  on  full  time,  or  nearly  so. 

With  regard  to  unskilled  labour,  Mr.  X.  (a  director  and  general  manager),  said  that  as 
much  as  was  required  could  always  be  obtained  ;  more  easily  in  these  latter  years  than 
at  any  time  within  his  recollection.  With  regard  to  young  women  of  this  class  he  was  of 
opinion  that,  generally  speaking,  there  was  a  lack  of  emulation  and  interest  in  their 
occupations,  and  that  they  were  content  to  continue  year  in  and  year  out  at  the  same 
routine  work.  As  an  explanation  of  this  Mr.  X.  pointed  out  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  working  Hfe  of  a  woman  was  only  about  one-fifth  that  of  a  man,  and  that  she 
had  not  in  contemplation  the  necessity,  throughout  her  life,  of  providing  for  herself,  still 
less  of  providing  the  means  of  maintaining  a  house  and  family,  while  in  the  case  of  a  man 
this  hope  and  even  necessity  was  constantly  before  him.  Nevertheless,  he  believed  that 
if  young  women  would  use  their  intelligence  and  take  pains  there  was  a  great  deal  of  hght, 
skilled  and  technical  work  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  that  might  very  well  be  done  by 
women  at  higher  wages  than  they  now  obtain.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  women  doing  the  same  work  as  men  that  they  should  receive  the  same 
wages  because  the  superior  strength  and  endurance  of  a  man  would  naturally  induce  an 
employer  to  give  him  the  preference.  Mr.  X.  did  not  think  that  rehef  (outdoor)  affected 
wages  in  any  way. 

Mr.  X.  said  he  had  noticed  the  same  want  of  ambition  and  thoroughness  in  the  cases 
of  several  business  girls  of  good  education  and  industry,  and  he  instanced  the  case  of  his 
corresponding  clerk,  an  expert  shorthand  typist.  She  had  been  with  the  firm  about  three 
years,  did  her  work  excellently,  knew  the  technical  names  of  the  various  kinds  of  bottles 
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and  different  qualities  of  glass,  but  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  had  not  been  inside  the  factory 
more  than  once,  nor  had  she  evinced  any  curiosity  as  to  how  bottles  were  made  nor  any 
interest  in  glass  matters  beyond  her  immediate  sphere.  The  same  remarks  apphed  equally 
to  the  labellers  and  decorators  referred  to  already.  They  were  content  if  they  could 
contribute  something  to  the  home  expenses  and  furnish  themselves  with  pocket  money. 

Firm  No.  102. 
This  firm  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 

Eighty-six  women  and  girls  are  employed  by  this  firm.  There  is  never  any  difficulty 
in  getting  hands.  The  work  is  fairly  regular  and  the  girls  are  kept  on  all  the  year  round. 
There  is  only  one  married  woman  and  she  is  a  widow.  Work  is  paid  by  the  piece.  In 
some  departments  the  women  are  paid  by  the  men  with  whom  they  work.  The  pottery 
girls  looked  of  rather  a  superior  type,  and  are  said  to  look  down  on  other  factory  girls  as 
being  rough.  The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  wage  book  and  show  the  wages 
earned  in  a  normal  week  in  December,  1906  : — 

18  women  and  girls  at  5s.       Transferers,  cutters. 
9       „        „         „  6s.       Painting  and  transferring. 
9       „       „         „  7s.       Moulding  (paid  by  the  men  who  employ  them). 
11       „       „  8s.       Assistmg  men  to  make. 

9       „        „         „  9s.       Warehouse  work  (sorting). 
18       „       „  10s.       Painting  and  transferring. 

11       „        „         '„  12s.  Making. 
1       „       „         „  18s.  Painting. 

Firm  No.  103. 

The  laundry  trade  has  been  in  a  transition  stage  for  some  time.  It  has  attracted 
a  more  intelligent  type  of  employer  and  there  is  a  change  going  on  in  the  class  of  worker 
employed.  "  The  mother  is  giving  place  to  the  daughter."  Much  machinery  is  being 
introduced,  but  the  more  delicate  work  has  to  be  done  by  hand.  The  industry  is  thus 
one  which  affords  interesting  illustrations  of  the  adjustment  of  wages  between  hand  and 
machine  work.  The  following  notes  are  from  an  interview  with  the  proprietor  of  a  steam 
laundry  in  a  fashionable  seaside  town.  The  place  has  those  peculiar  characteristics  of  its 
own  and  the  conditions  are  quite  different  from  those  in  a  manufacturing  town.  He 
employs  about  150  workers  and  could  employ  more  but  for  : — 

(1)  The  custom  of  tipping  housekeepers,  etc.,  which  he  will  not  comply  with. 

(2)  The  lack  of  skilled  ironers  ;  and 

(3)  The  opposition  of  ironers  to  machinery. 

When  Mr.  Z.  took  over  the  laundry  some  twelve  years  ago,  sad-irons  were  used.  He 
determined  to  introduce  gas-irons.  He  consulted  others  who  used  gas-irons  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  rates  with  gas-irons  should  be  25  per  cent,  less  than  rates  with  sad- 
irons, because  the  gas-iron,  being  always  hot,  saved  time.  Had  he  told  the  women  he 
would  introduce  gas-irons  and  pay  them  25  per  cent,  less,  they  would  not  have  touched 
them.  He  put  in  gas-irons  on  a  Sunday  and  gave  the  women  no  choice.  This  lost  him 
six  of  his  very  best  ironers  (out  of  thirty).  To  those  who  remained  he  gave  sad-iron  rates 
for  three  weeks  while  they  learnt  to  use  the  gas-irons. 

"  What  we  had  to  go  on,  in  starting  piece  rates,  was  the  rate  commonly  got  by  ironers 
in  the  ordinary  laundry.  When  we  started  in  1893  the  ordinary  day  wage  was  2s.  6d. 
for  best  ironers,  taking  all  round  the  '  board.'  Then  I  noticed  that  piece  work  had  been 
so  far  advanced  that  the  small  mistress  whom  I  superseded  reckoned  in  minutes  taken  by 
the  job.  She  would  allow,  say,  ten  minutes  for  a  plain  chemise,  twenty  minutes  for 
a  shirt,  etc.  W^hen  the  hour's  work  was  added  up,  a  quick  woman  had  perhaps  done  one 
and  a  quarter  hours.  I  counted  out  payment  on  the  '  minutes  '  rate  for  each  individual 
article  and  then  said,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  shirt,  '  I'll  give  you  Id.  for  twenty  minutes.' 
I  thus  abohshed  '  minutes.'  A  fresh  ironer  gets  2s.  6d.  a  day  for  several  days  till  accus- 
tomed to  our  gas-irons.  When  the  forewoman  feels  satisfied,  she  is  put  on  piece  work. 
She  is  a  poor  hand  if  she  cannot  make  3d.  an  hour.  A  fairly  good  ironer  can  make  17s.  6 d. 
in  the  *  week  '  they  work." 

Mr.  Z.  has  had  considerable  difficulty  in  trying  to  introduce  body-ironers  (machines). 
The  people  have  an  antipathy  to  machines  like  that  of  the  workers  seventy  years  ago. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  absence  of  mechanical  industries  in  the  town.  This  summer 
(1906),  at  the  busiest  time,  the  ironers  struck  against  the  introduction  of  body-ironers. 
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He  introduced  one  nine  years  ago  and  had  to  put  it  out.   Later  he  introduced  three  which 
he  works  at  a  loss  for  the  following  reason.    "  I  inquired  in  B.  where  a  man  had  twenty 
body-ironers  at  work,  and  studied  his  rates.    Only  the  fiat  parts  of  a  garment  can  be 
done  by  the  body-ironer,  not  pleats  or  frills.    I  decided  to  begin  with  the  heavy  articles 
which  take  time.   We  wash  by  lots.    Our  preparers  make  up  bundles  for  ironers  in  dozens, 
mixing  articles  which  take  much  with  those  which  take  httle  time.    Some  women  will 
take  half  an  hour  to  do  a  man's  night  shirt.    If  we  gave  her  that  alone  in  her  bundle  she 
would  only  get  a  penny  or  so.    I  determined  to  put  big  things  on  to  the  body-ironer  and 
took  nothing  off  the  piece  rates  per  dozen.    The  women  were  quite  pleased.   Now  a  body- 
ironer  costs  about  £40,  consumes  four  or  five  times  the  gas  of  a  gas-iron,  and  occupies 
space  which  is  scarce  here.   A  girl  costing  5s.  to  7s.  can  work  the  body-ironer.    No  skill 
is  required.    I  wanted  women  to  be  rid  of  the  heavier  work,  and  confine  themselves  to  the 
skilled  work.    I  could  easily  double  our  output  if  allowed  to  push  on.    But  this  summer, 
when  in  the  busy  time  I  attempted  to  get  a  pillow  case  through  the  body-ironer,  the  ironers 
all  struck.    A  pillow  case  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  things,  precisely  what  a  body-ironer 
can  do.    Curiously  enough  pillow  slips  had  previously  been  done  on  an  American  calender 
and  the  women  finished  them,  but  when  they  saw  them  going  through  a  body-ironer  they 
struck.    In  the  summer  I  am  the  sweated  ;  but  when  the  winter  comes,  the  husbands 
will  be  out  of  work  and  their  wives  will  be  eager  for  employment.    Then  Til  push  on  with 
the  body-ironer." 

In  answer  to  our  suggestion  that  the  apprenticeship  system  might  be  introduced  into 
laundries,  Mr.  Z.  said  :  "  Parents  here  want  their  children  to  provide  them  with  money 
at  once.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  to  teach  any  young  ironers  we  can  get  hold  of  at 
my  own  cost,  i.e.,  we  have  to  pay  them  a  wage  to  learn.  As  soon  as  they  can  iron  as 
well  as  to  be  able  to  do  work,  they  demand  full  piece  work  prices.  If  they  did  not  get  them, 
off  they  would  go  to  some  other  laundry  and  get  them  there.  We  have  had  several  girls 
who  could  easily  and  did  actually  earn  15  s.  and  more  before  they  were  seventeen  years  of 
age.    It  is  too  much  money  for  them  and  demorahses  them." 

Firm  No.  104. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  steam  laundries  in  the  district.  The  building  is  quite  new, 
and  is  fitted  with  all  the  latest  mechanical  apphances  for  expediting  the  work  and  increasing 
the  output.  In  all,  116  women  and  girls  are  employed  in  the  laundry  work  and  seven  in 
the  ofiice.  In  addition  to  the  men  employed  at  the  boilers,  engines,  etc.,  two  or  three  men 
are  retained  for  the  heavy  job  of  working  the  washing  machines. 

The  median  weekly  wages  worked  out  as'' follows  : — ^For  forty-nine  hand  ironers, 
13s.  4d.  ;  for  fourteen  machine  ironers,  10s.  0|d.  ;  for  sixteen  in  mangle  department, 
7s.  5|d.  ;  for  seven  in  washing  department,  10s.  7d.  ;  for  seven  in  starching  department, 
9s.  2d.  ;  for  seventeen  in  checking  department,  10s.  6d.  The  lowest  wages  are  usually 
for  young  girl  learners.  The  hand  ironers,  who  are  the  best  paid,  are  the  most  skilled 
workers,  but  their  designation  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  their  work  is  partly  done  by 
machinery. 

The  more  machinery  can  be  rehed  on,  the  more  certainty  can  there  be  as  to  the  work. 
While  it  is  not  possible  in  every  department  to  make  machine  work  take  the  place  of  hand 
work,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  for  certain  classes  of  goods,  a  machine  will  do  the  work  better 
and  more  uniformly  than  many  women  can  do  it.  The  proprietor  finds  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  fresh  machinery  has  at  first  a  tendency  to  upset  workers,  and  for  a  short  time  fewer 
are  required.  But  if  the  machines  work  well,  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  soon  increases 
and  there  are  as  many  workers  required  as  formerly,  if  not  more,  and  these  at  better  pay 
with  easier  work. 

The  greatest  difficulties  of  a  laundry  manager  he  in  the  habits  of  the  general  pubhc, 
which  make  it  impossible  to  spread  the  work  evenly  over  the  week.  If  customers  would 
not  ask  for  goods  sent  on  Monday  to  be  returned  on  Thursday  or  Friday,  and  those  sent 
on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  to  be  returned  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  but  would  send  goods  as 
readily  on  Thursday  or  Friday  as  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  both  workers  and  machines  could 
be  kept  going  steadily,  instead  of  Jhere  being  "  a  hunger  and  a  burst,"  as  is  the  case  at 
present. 

The  bringing  of  the  laundry  industry  more  and  more  strictly  under  the  Factory  Acts 
is  forcing  the  introduction  of  machine  work.  "  Time  was  when  we  could  work  our  hands 
any  hours,  and  even  till  1908  we  had  very  considerable  hcence.  When  there  was  a  slackness 
on  a  Monday,  we  sent  our  girls  home  and,  if  there  was  no  work,  there  was  no  pay.  They 
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made  up  for  it  by  working,  say,  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  the  end  of  the  week.    Now  we- 
must  give  them  machines  so  that,  when  the  rush  of  work  comes,  it  can  be  pushed  through 
very  rapidly.    We  do  not  now  send  our  workers  home  for  odd  hours,  as  we  used  to  do, 
and  the  average  working  hours  of  a  week  have  been  shghtly  reduced." 

Firm  No.  105. 

This  is  a  steam  laundry. 

Number  employed. — Three  hundred  women. 

Wages. — The  employer  stated  that  there  had  not  been  much  change  in  the  level 
of  piece  rates  over  a  long  period  ;  what  change  there  had  been  was  in  favour  of  the  girls. 
Wages  used  not  to  exceed  33^  per  cent,  of  the  price  charged  to  the  customer ;  now  they  are 
calculated  at  50  per  cent.  The  wages  are  lower  in  winter  than  in  summer,  the  goods  being 
of  a  plainer  kind-  An  examination  of  the  wage-books  showed  that  the  median  wage  for 
plain  ironers  was  14s.  6d.,  for  shirt  ironers  and  for  packers  16s.,  for  enterers  10s.  6d.,  and 
for  napery  machines  9s.  in  a  normal  week. 

Regularity  of  Worh. — The  trade  is  not  seasonal,  but  goes  on  evenly  throughout 
the  year.  The  firm  follows  its  customers  to  the  seaside  in  the  summer  (though  this  is 
expensive),  because  it  keeps  the  work  going  steadily. 

Hours. — 6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  usually  ;  sometimes,  rarely,  till  nine  at  night.  Work 
begins  regularly  on  Monday  morning  and  finishes  on  Saturday  afternoon  ;  no  days  off. 
The  mass  of  the  goods  come  in  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  are  sent  out  on  Friday  or 
Saturday.  But  a  few  customers  send  in  their  goods  on  Wednesday,  and  this  provides 
week-end  employment. 

Married  Women. — There  is  no  rule  against  employing  married  women.  Many 
of  the  women  get  married  while  in  the  service  of  the  firm,  and  when  their  husbands  are 
idle  come  and  plead  to  be  taken  back.  Out  of  the  300  women,  twenty-five  are  married  ; 
of  the  forty-five  plain  ironers,  five  are  married. 

General  Features. — There  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  workers  in  this  town,  owing 
to  the  competition  of  the  factories  ;  but  the  same  difficulty  is  experienced  in  other 
laundries  which  this  firm  owns.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  get  ironers,  the  firm  having  to 
be  constantly  training  them.  These  ironers  are,  moreover,  very  irregular,  are  satisfied 
with  6s.  or  8s.  a  week,  and  take  a  day  or  two  off  in  the  week. 

There  is  a  difference  of  caste  between  the  calender  hand  and  the  packer,  the  latter 
coming  better  dressed  and  having  higher  wages.  The  women  in  the  starching  department 
are  always  an  inferior  class.   The  dirty  work  gets  the  dirty  women. 

There  are  always  a  few  drunken  women,  the  highest  paid  being  very  often  those  who 
give  trouble ;  but  since  these  particulars  were  given  this  trouble  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  amongst  the  workers  for  this  firm. 
Cases : 

(1)  Mrs.  A.  Husband  old  and  disable  1,  but  occasionally  doing  a  little  tailoring.  The  wife 
never  makes  less  tban  lOs. 

(2)  Mrs.  B.  Husband  a  foreman  under  the  Corporation  ;  four  children.  Much  expense  in  the 
family  through  illness.  To  relieve  matters  Mrs.  B.  works  in  laundry  at  busy  times.  She  is  a  decent 
woman,  anxious  to  "  get  on." 

(3)  Mrs.  C.  Husband  a  mason's  labourer,  earmng  £1  a  week,  but  on  short  time  just  now.  She 
worked  here  before  she  was  married.    Her  mother  lives  with  her  and  looks  after  the  two  children. 

(4)  Mrs.  D.    Husband  drinks.    She  bas  been  in  laundry  not  quite  two  years. 

Firm  No.  106. 

This  is  a  steam  laundry. 

Number  employed. — One  hundred  women  workers,  excluding  the  office  staff;  fifty- 
five  over  eighteen  and  forty-five  under. 

Regularity  of  TforA;.— The  firm  is  generally  pretty  busy  all  the  year  round.  But  the 
summer  months  always  mean  more  work.    The  busiest  months  are  May  till  September. 

Married  Women. — Only  one  married  woman  is  employed  ;  she  is  in  the  washing 
department.  There  have  been  as  many  as  six  at  one  time.  The  firm  prefers  not  to  have 
married  women,  because  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  regular  work. 

Hours. — 6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  two  hours  off,  9  a.m.  to  10  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  to  2  p.m. 
Sometimes  they  have  to  work_^till  8 .30  p.m.    They  get  half-an-hour  off  for  tea  in  that  case. 
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In  the  summer  time  tliis  may  take  place  both  on  Thursday  and  Friday.    On  Saturday 
•  they  get  off  when  the  work  is  done,  so  long  as  the  sixty  hours  are  not  exceeded.  Very 
occasionally  they  may  have  to  come  back  a  short  time  in  the  afternoon. 

Wages. — A  good  number  of  the  girls  come  straight  from  school  at  fourteen.  They  are 
generally  put  to  a  collar  machine,  or  they  may  go  to  the  checking  and  packing  department. 
They  are  paid  a  time  rate  of  6s.  per  week  of  sixty  hours.  Generally  there  is  not  work  tO' 
keep  them  employed  for  a  full  week.    They  usually  have  5s.  or  5s.  6d. 

Of  those  over  eighteen,  some  are  on  piece  and  some  are  on  time.  Shirt,  body,  and 
finery  ironers  are  on  piece. 

Washing,  starching,  checking,  packing,  and  the  working  of  collar  and  manghng 
machines  are  all  paid  on  time. 

It  is  not  age  that  counts  in  the  piece  work  departments.  What  is  wanted  is  "  knack  " 
and  experience.  For  example,  one  girl  at  shirts  may  be  making  8s.  while  another  at  her 
side  may  have  23s.  or  24s.  It  is  only  in  the  busy  season,  however,  that  the  girls  have 
much  chance  of  making  over  £1.  Although  applying  speciary  to  shirts,  these  remarks 
hold  good  in  a  general  way  of  all  piece  work. 

On  time,  girls  are  paid  up  to  17s.  a  week  ;  average  10s.  to  12s.  The  median  wage 
for  100  women  workers  for  a  normal  week  was  found  to  be  lis.  4d. 

Piece  rates  are  fixed  so  as  to  work  out  at  about  one-third  of  the  price  charged  to  the 
customer.  Collars  are  done  by  girls  on  piece  rates  in  many  laundries.  But  in  that  case 
they  are  done  on  a  single  machine.  This  firm  uses  several  machines,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  calculate  each  girl's  wage. 

General  Features. — There  are  usually  plenty  of  girls  to  choose  from.  Far  more  come 
to  the  gate  than  can  be  taken  on.  It  is  only  for  a  skilled  ironer — a  girl  with  experience — 
that  they  have  to  advertise  occasionally. 

The  workers  looked  very  fine  girls.  Most  of  them  were  well  dressed.  The  building 
itself  was  large  and  airy. 

Out-Relief  and  Wages. — Asked  whether  he  could  trace  any  connection  between  out- 
reHef  and  wages,  the  manager  said  he  could  not.  Their  experience  of  girls  from  famihes 
in  receipt  of  out-relief  had  been  very  good.  Some  of  them  had  been  very  respectable  girk,, 
even  when  coming  from  low  parts  of  the  town.  On  the  whole,  they  just  averaged  with 
the  rest  of  the  girls. 

The  followmg  two  girls  live  in  families  receiving  out-rehef : — 

(a)  ilf.Tf.— She  hangs  up  clothes  in  the  drying  room.    Her  average  earnings  over  twenty-six 
weeks  were  9s.  5|d.    Her  lowest  wage  in  that  time  was  4s.  9|d.,  and  the  highest,  lOs.  9^d. 

(b)  D.B. — She  is  a  young  girl  learning  on  time.    Average  earnings  over  twenty-seven  weeks, 
4s.  lOd.    Highest  wage,  6s.  6id.  ;  lowest,  2s.  7|d. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  corresponding  non-pauper  workers  for  comparison.  Both 
were  described  as  "  decent,  hard-working  girls,  regularly  at  their  work  and  attentive  to  it.'' 


Firm  No.  107. 

This  is  a  steam  laundry. 

/rowers.— Thirty-six.  employed  on  piece  rates,  14s.,  16s.,  17s.,  19s.  for  the  older 
operatives  and  7s.  6d.  to  14s.  for  the  younger  girls.  Three  girls  in  training  receiving 
a  small  weekly  wage.  Girls  are  wilhngly  taken  on  from  institutions  to  train.  Simple 
lectures  are  given.  "  There  are  plenty  of  ironers  to  be  had,  but  not  of  the  highly  skilled 
class." 

Machinists. —Sixteen  employed.  Wages  range  from  lis.  to  20s.  A  new  "  Unskilled 
Collar  Machine  "  is  being  introduced  which  can  be  fed  by  girls  quickly  and  safely,  and 
r/hich  will  displace  the  older  machine. 

Wash-house  Women.— Two  employed  at  3d.  an  hour  and  in  the  preparing  room  at  3|d. 
These  are  paid  nightly  and  by  the  hour.  Hours  vary,  but  as  a  rule  are  from  4  o  clock  on 
Monday  to  Thursday  night.  An  extra  woman  is  often  taken  on  during  the  summer  to 
wash  silks. 

i.      Calender  Forte.— Nine.    These  are  weekly  hands.    Average  wage  9s.  to  10s 
Young  girls,  5s.  to  6s.    Leading  hand  14s.  to  15s.    Very  Httle  skill  is  reqmred  here  and 
the  supply  is  therefore  great.    Girls  are  content  to  remain  at  this  work  when  they  could 
earn  more,  and  make  their  position  more  secure  by  becoming  ironers. 
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Pacl'ers  and  Sorters. — 8s.  to  10s.  a  week.  Leading  hand  18s.  There  is  also  simple 
work  for  girls  in  training  at  Is.  6d,  a  week.  In  this  department  girls  are  trained  to  take 
charge  of  the  Receiving  Shops,  thirty  in  number.  These  receivers  in  shops  earn  lis.  to  12s. 
in  small  shops,  14s.  to  15s.  in  big  shops  besides  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  on  new  business. 

Carmen. — 24s.  to  30s.  with  3d.  in  £1  on  all  money  collected  and  half  first  week's 
proceeds  on  new  business.    Van  boys  7s.  and  7s.  6d. 

General. — In  summer  the  ironers  have  very  full  work  with  starched  and  fancy  work, 
the  calender  hands  are  busier  in  winter  with  sheets  and  quilts.  There  is  a  difference  of 
eight  or  ten  on  the  whole  staff  in  the  busy  and  slack  seasons.  "  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
those  turned  away  hve.  It  depends  often  on  the  husband's  circumstances.  Doubtless 
there  is  out-relief  given  in  some  cases.  The  extra  hands  vary  from  year  to  year.  The 
extra  work  often  means  so  much  beer,  then  man  and  wife  have  a  good  time  while  the 
money  lasts." 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  give  some  of  the  higher  class  workers  some  kind  of 
"  managing  "  experience  by  encouraging  them  to  invest  their  savings  in  a  small  co-operative 
hand  laundry. 

Firm  No.  108. 

This  is  a  steam  laundry. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  only  one  such  laundry  in  this  town.  Now  there  are  three. 
People  prefer  more  and  more  to  send  their  washing  out ;  and  the  introduction  of  machinery 
has  considerably  lowered  prices,  with  the  result  that  a  man  now  wears  a  collar  a  day  where 
formerly  he  made  three  last  him  a  week. 

This  laundry  employs  130  women  and  girls  and  twenty  men.  Of  the  girls  and  women 
50  per  cent,  are  over  twenty,  and  none  are  taken  under  fifteen.  Most  of  the  machine  hands 
are  single  ;  but  the  hand  ironing  is  done  by  married  women.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  work  is  done  by  machinery,  the  firm  preferring  this  class  of  work  which  can  be  done 
in  large  quantities  to  the  finer  handwork  which  hardly  pays. 

Wages  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Apprentices. — Of  these  there  are  five  or  six.    They  are  paid  10s.  per 
month  for  the  first  half  year,  then  16s.  per  month,  and  then  7  s.  per  week  for 
I  a  year.    After  that  they  may  go  on  piece  and  can  earn  up  to  18s.    From  the 

wage  books  we  inspected  it  appears  that  these  third  year  apprentices  were  earning 
from  10s.  to  18s.  per  week. 

^  (2)  Ironers. — There  are  from  thirty  to  forty  of  these  on  piece  work  and  six 

'  on  day  work.    Those  on  piece  work  do  not  earn  more  than  10s.  and  may  earn  as 

f  httle  as  4s.  or  5s.    Day  workers  earn  Is.  9d.,  2s.  9d.  or  3s. 

(3)  Machine  Hands. — Those  on  time  earn  12s.,  13s.,  or  15s. 

The  piece  rates  throughout  are  those  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Laundry 
Association. 

Expert  ironers  can  always  find  employment  at  good  wages,  but  the  manager  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  always  a  large  amount  of  unskilled  labour  "  floating  about."  He 
thought  there  was  a  general  idea  among  casual  workers  that  there  was  usually  "  something 
going  "  in  this  town.  He  could  not  account  for  the  large  amount  of  drunkenness  which 
undoubtedly  prevailed  among  laundry  hands.  His  best  ironer  was  a  splendid  worker, 
and  could  do  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary  worker,  but  about  once  every  five  weeks  she 
had  to  be  away  recovering  from  a  "  bout  "  of  drink.  "  Even  under  those  circumstances 
she  is  the  best  worker  I  have  and  I  should  not  like  to  get  rid  of  her." 

Firm  No.  109. 

This  is  a  steam  laundry  employing  in  all  about  fifty  women  and  girls,  one-third  of 
whom  are  piece  ironers.  There  is  no  great  seasonal  fluctuation  as,  by  a  rigid  system  of 
returning  work,  the  firm  has  managed  to  minimise  the  daily  differences  in  trade.  The 
hours  worked  were  as  follows  : — 

8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Monday. 

8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday. 
8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Wednesday. 
8  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  Saturday. 

One  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner  every  day,  the  total  for  the  week  is  therefore  fifty-seven 
hours. 
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The  workers  are  mostly  young  women,  and  many  of  them  are  mere  girls  who  have 
just  left  school.  The  laundry  itself  is  comparatively  new,  and  the  conditions  are  therefore 
on  a  fairly  high  standard.  The  manageress  complained  that  the  girls  were  apathetic  and 
would  not  work.  They  were  very  irregular  and  flitted  about  from  one  laundry  to  another. 
They  might  also  alternate  between  laundry  work  and  charing.  She  pointed  to  a  piece 
worker,  an  ironer,  earning  4s.  a  week,  as  an  example  of  lethargy  and  irregularity,  and 
stated  that  such  a  person  would  be  dismissed  in  many  places.  There  was  no  scarcity  of 
workers,  but  it  was  difficult  to  get  good  ones.  The  manageress  had  had  long  experience 
of  similar  work  in  London,  and  stated  that  one  London  girl  could  do  the  work  of  three  of 
these  provincial  girls. 

The  reheving  officer  stated  that  two  girls  in  the  employ  of  this  firm  had  parents  in 
receipt  of  out-rehef.  One  of  the  girls  we  found  had  left  eighteen  months  before  our  visit, 
and  no  trace  of  the  other  ever  having  been  here  could  be  discovered  either  from  the  wage 
books  or  by  interrogating  the  workers. 

Firm  No.  110. 

This  steam  laundry  is  situated  in  a  provincial  town.  It  employs  about  thirty  women 
and  girls,  of  whom  nine  are  married,  two  are  widows,  and  five  are  under  eighteen. 

Hours  are  nominally  sixty  per  week,  but  in  summer  the  ironers,  and  in  winter  all 
departments  except  packers  stop  on  Friday  night. 

Girls  usually  come  at  fourteen  and  start  at  4s.  a  week.    The  wages  for  the  week 
previous  to  our  visit  were  as  follows  : — 
Machine-Ironers  (time). — Three  at  lis. 

Hond-Ironers  (piece).— Eight  at  17s.  lid.,  lis.  Hid.,  10s.  lO^d.,  9s.  8d.,  8s.  lO^d.,  8s.  6d.,  7s.  2d.,  5s.  lid., 

respectively. 

Washers. — Three  at  13s.  5d.,  7s.  6d.,  4s.,  respectively. 
Colenderers. — One  at  lis.,  two  at  6s.,  two  at  4s.  6d.,  two  at  4s. 
Packers  (time). — One  at  14s.,  two  at  10s. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  good  girls.  They  vary  a  great  deal  in  skill.  The  ironer 
who  made  17s.  lid.  last  week  used  to  be  here  before  marriage  ;  she  quarrelled  with  her 
husband  and  came  back.  This  wage  was  exceptionally  high,  but  she  seldom  makes  less 
than  15s.  in  summer.  Most  of  the  married  women  are  here  because  their  husbands  will 
not  work,  but  one  or  two  have  husbands  in  bad  health.  The  girls  take  a  long  time  to 
train  and  have  no  ambition  to  learn  the  best  paid  work.  They  are  content  with  7  s.  or 
7s.  6d.  a  week.  They  often  leave  to  go  to  service  or  to  factories.  When  the  factories  are 
slack  they  get  plenty  of  girls  at  the  laundry,  and  vice  versa. 

The  worst  worker  is  an  elderly  spinster,  who  is  very  slow.  She  appUed  some  time 
ago  for  out-reHef  and  was  refused.  Last  winter  she  was  ill  and  was  in  the  workhouse  for 
some  time,  after  vainly  trying  to  get  into  the  infirmary. 

A  widow  who  was  at  work  some  time  ago  suffered  from  rheumatism,  and  the  mana- 
geress appealed  to  the  reheving  officer  on  her  behalf.  She  got  2s.  6d.  a  week  for  some 
time,  but  her  daughter  lately  appUed  for  a  renewal  and  was  refused.  They  are  now 
dependent  on  the  wages  of  the  daughter  who  is  a  packer  in  the  laundry  at  10s.  weekly. 
The  manageress  tries  to  help  them  as  far  as  she  can.  They  pay  3s.  2d.  a  week  for  rent. 
The  mother  was  a  good  ironer.  There  is  a  brother  in  the  Army  somewhere,  but  they 
hear  nothing  from  him. 

Firm  No.  111. 

This  is  a  modern  steam  laundry,  large,  airy,  well  ventilated  and  well  drained.  In  all, 
about  fifty  girls  and  women  are  employed,  eight  of  whom  are  widows.  Four  or  five  extra 
hands  are  employed  in  summer.  Monday  morning  is  given  up  to  cleaning,  and  in  the 
afternoon  only  the  washerwomen  are  present.  The  ironers  commence  work  on  Tuesday 
morning.    The  machine  girls  are  all  young  and  earn  from  3s.  to  8s.  a  week. 

Amongst  the  work  people  were  six  who  were  themselves  recipients  of  parochial  rehef 
or  lived  in  homes  to  which  such  assistance  was  given. 

(A)  Mrs.  G.  is  an  ironer  on  piece-work  who  had  only  been  a  week  in  the  place  when  we  called.  She  had 
received  9s.  8d.  for  four  days'  work.  The  manageress  who  had  had  some  previous  experience  of  the  woman 
said  she  was  inclined  to  be  irregular  owing  to  drink.  Otherwise  she  was  an  excellent  worker,  and  as  she  also 
did  sewing  at  home  must  earn  fairly  large  wages  every  week. 

(B)  Mtss  G.,  the  daughter  of  (A),  age  20,  earns  9s.  6d.  per  week  attending  a  collar  machine. 

(C)  Mrs.  F.  is  an  ironer,  and  earns  9s.  a  week  on  time. 
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(D)  Mrs.  R.  is  an  ironer  on  piece  rate,  and  for  the  five  weeks  previous  to  our  visit  had  earned  7s.  2|d., 
8s.,  8s.  9d.,  7s.,  and  7s.  6d.    She  is  very  delicate  and  cannot  work  at  any  great  pressure. 

(E)  Mrs.  B.  is  a  washerwoman  on  time  rates  and  earns  9s.  a  week. 

(F)  Miss  M's  mother  receives  out-relief.    The  girl  is  a  packer,  and  earns  12s.  a  week  on  a  time  wage. 
The  manageress  stated  that  she  had  never  received  any  inquiries  as  to  wages  from  the 

Poor  Law  officials  until  the  week  previous  to  our  visit. 

Firm  No.  112. 

This  is  a  steam  laundry. 

A  blouse  ironer  earns  about  15s.  a  week.  A  very  sldlful  "  best  "  ironer  over  21s. 
Workers  used  to  a  "  sub  "  nightly,  but  the  manageress  now  confines  the  practice  to 
Wednesday  night.  The  Umit  is  5s.  About  half  the  workers,  the  ironers  especially,  draw 
from  Is.  to  5s.  Skilled  ironers  are  difficult  to  get  in  summer,  as  some  of  the  unmarried 
ones  go  to  the  seaside  for  three  months'  work.  Work  in  this  laundry  is  fairly  regular 
throughout  the  year.    They  may  discharge  a  packer  or  a  calender  operative  in  summer. 

On  the  Saturday  following  our  visit  twenty-four  workers  were  taking  a  hohday. 
The  employer  was  contributing  Is.  a  head  towards  the  expenses.  They  have  a  secretary 
— one  of  themselves — who  collects  instalments.  They  would  hire  a  waggonette  to  the 
station,  take  a  2s.  6d.  excursion  ticket  to  the  seaside,  and  have  a  "  day  of  riot."  Some 
will  start  drinking  before  they  arrive  at  the  station,  and  probably  most  will  return  under 
the  influence  of  drink.    Last  year  they  paid  £6  for  a  brake  and  £1  Is.  to  the  cornet  player. 

Mrs.  B.,  the  collar  turner,  who  does  the  difficult  finery  work,  is  the  widow  of  an  Army  man.  Kecent 
earnings,  19s.  3d.,  20s.  9|d.,  21s.  4d.    "  She  is  probably  the  only  thrifty  person  in  the  place." 

Mrs.  P.  has  three  children.  Her  husband  has  been  in  prison.  She  herself  has  been  in  the  "  house." 
She  washes  quite  well.  "  She  earned  12s.  2|d.  last  week."  She  goes  off  for  the  hop-picking,  because  "  it 
is  a  good  change  for  the  children." 

Mrs.  R.  has  three  children.    She  lost  her  husband  three  weeks  before  our  visit.    The  Guardians  give  her 
2s.  6d.,  with  tea  and  sugar.    Rent,  4s.  3d.    Average  earnings,  7s.  6d.  per  week. 
Mrs.  S. — ^Husband  is  in  the  Asylum. 

Mrs.  F. — Husband  is  in  the  hospital,  and  son  is  ill.  Vi 

f 

Firm  No.  113. 

This  is  a  steam  laundry. 

It  at  present  employs  forty-three  women  and  girls  and  four  men,  but  in  summer 
there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  sixty  or  seventy  hands  employed.  Workers  are  advertised 
for,  and  while  (as  the  manageress  stated)  women  for  the  rougher  kind  of  work  are  always 
to  be  had  in  sufficient  numbers,  hand  ironers  are  scarce.  It  is  even  quite  worth  while  to 
have  a  good  ironer  from  as  far  as  London.  Almost  all  those  employed  are  middle-aged. 
It  does  not  seem  as  though  the  young  women  have  the  patience  to  learn  the  details  of  the 
work  ;  but  the  manageress  stated  she  was  always  glad  when  she  could  get  an  intelligent 
girl  young  and  teach  her  all  branches  of  the  work.  All  the  best  workers  are  married 
women. 

The  work  in  this  laundry  is  chiefly  of  the  best  private  kind. 

All  workers  are  paid  time  as  the  manager  found  that  payment  by  piece  causes  the 
work  to  be  scamped  and  singed.    Wages  are  as  follows  : — 

Young  girls,  when  they  first  come,  are  paid  4s.  and  5s.  according  to  the  work  they  do. 
None  of  them  is  put  on  calender  work  as  it  is  considered  too  heavy  for  them. 

The  best  in  ironers  and  shirt  hands  are  paid  3s.  6d.  and  3s.  a  day  ;  the  poorest,  2s.  9d. 
One  woman,  a  very  good  worker,  earns  3s.  6d.  a  day  regularly.  She  has  been  at  the 
laundry  twenty-two  years. 

Other  hands  are  paid  lis.,  10s.  and  9s.  (the  lowest)  per  week. 

On  Mondays  there  is  no  ironing,  but  ten  washers  (paid  by  time)  are  occupied  in  cleaning 
until  the  machines  are  re  idy. 

Firm  No.  114. 

This  is  a  steam  laundry. 

Numbers  employed.— About  120  women  workers  are  employed  by  this  firm.  Of  these 
about  eighty-five  are  over  eighteen  and  thirty-five  under  that  age. 

Regularity  of  Employment. — Laundries  experience  a  busy  season  in  the  summer,  and 
extra  hands  have  to  be  taken  on.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  weather.  Last  July  (1906) 
it  was  impossible  to  find  sufficient  workers  for  the  orders  that  came  in.  This  appUes 
particularly  to  skilled  ironers.    The  explanation  is  that  they  are  not  required  to  the  same 
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extent  in  winter.  Fashions  also  affect  laundry  work.  During  the  last  few  years  there 
have  been  changes  affecting  laundries  in  opposite  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  fashion  has 
dictated  the  wearing  of  blouses,  dresses  and  lingerie  requiring  more  washing.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  gentlemen's  shirts  and  collars  sent  in  has  greatly  fallen  off.  Two 
years  ago  there  were  a  great  many  coloured  shirts  introduced  which  are  worn  a  day  or 
two  longer  than  white  shirts.  There  are  40  or  45  per  cent,  fewer  shirts  sent  in  than  there 
were  in  1900.  Similarly  the  woollen  double  collar  has  greatly  affected  the  trade.  Gentlemen 
have  them  washed  at  home,  and  no  dressing  is  required. 

Hours. — 8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  with  1  p.m.  to  2  p.m.  off  for  dinner.  On  Saturdays  ironers 
are  off  at  noon  or  perhaps  2  p.m.  The  others  go  on  till  the  work  is  finished.  Packers  may 
require  to  work  till  4  p.m. 

General  Features. — The  women  are  respectable  and  sober.  Many  of  the  ironers  are 
married  women.    Most  of  them  are  the  wives  of  unskilled  labourers. 

Firm  No.  115. 

This  is  a  steam  laundry. 

Most  of  the  workers  are  grown  up.  The  hours  are  sixty  per  week.  Fancy  ironers 
earn  15s.  to  16s.  ;  plain  ironers  earn  13s.  to  14s.  on  piece  work  :  women  in  the  washhouse 
3s.  per  day.  Young  girls  from  fourteen  years  of  age  earn  8s.  to  10s.  per  week  in  a  week 
of  sixty  hours.  They  do  not  generally  work  more  than  fifty-three  or  fifty-four  hours. 
Sorters  and  packers  earn  about  14s.  on  an  average.  Piece  rates  are  paid  on  ironing  and 
hand  work.  Collars  are  all  at  time  rates.  Ironers  of  fancy  work  receive  5d.  out  of  every 
Is.  charged  to  customers  ;  of  plain  work,  4d.  in  the  Is.    Girls  are  plentiful. 

Firm  No.  116. 

^  This  is  a  new  steam  laundry.  In  the  laundry  itself  sixty-one  women  are  employed 
and  others  are  engaged  in  the  warehouse  and  office.  The  median  wage  (calculated  from 
the  total  wages  earned  by  each  worker  in  the  six  months  ending  December  29th,  1906) 
for  dressers  is  12s.  Id.,  for  machinists  10s.  3M.,  for  starchers  8s.  l|d.,  and  for  other  branches 
Us.  3M. 

The  hours  are  fifty  per  week.  The  set  wage  hands,  other  than  the  warehouse  hands, 
are  not  paid  for  holidays  or  during  sickness,  but  receive  payment  for  all  overtime.  For 
warehouse  hands  sick  allowance  is  at  the  rate  of  full  pay  for  four  weeks  and  half-pay 
during  another  four.  The  yearly  holidays  are  sixteen  working  days.  Every  worker  gets 
a  half-yearly  bonus  on  wages  of  8d.  in  the  pound. 

Firm  No.  117. 

There  are  ninety  hands  employed  in  this  steam  laundry.  Sometimes  a  few  extra 
ironers  are  taken  on  in  the  summer,  but  they  mostly  come  from  a  distance.  The  work  of 
the  laundry,  however,  being  for  the  most  part  derived  from  a  regular  private  connection, 
there  is  practically  no  slack  time  and  httle  variation  in  the  number  of  hands  required. 
Of  the  hands  employed,  quite  thirty  (nearly  all  the  ironers)  are  married  women.  The 
manager  finds  it  difficult  to  get  expert  ironers,  but  can  always  get  as  many  girls  as  he 
wants  of  about  twenty  years  of  age  for  rough,  unskilled  work. 

Twenty  of  the  hands  are  ironers  on  piece  work,  the  lowest  wage  for  any  of  them  being 
2s.  9d.  per  day.  Others  earn  3s.  and  3s.  6d.  Little  girls  who  are  beginning  earn  5s.  a 
week.  The  rest  of  the  hands,  8s.,  Us.,  and  12s.  per  week.  There  are  four  packers,  one 
receiving  25s.,  two  20s.,  and  one  18s. 

On  Monday,  when  we  called,  the  laundry  was  being  scrubbed  out  by  the  time  hands, 
who  would  begin  on  the  laundry  work  on  Tuesday.  Ironers  work  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday 
dinner  time. 

Firm  No.  118. 

This  is  a  hand  laundry. 

This  laundry  is  not  so  busy  as  it  was  ;  it  now  employs  two  washerwomen,  eight 
ironers  and  a  message  girl. 

Wages. — The  message  girl  gets  5s.  per  week.  Two  of  the  ironers  are  under  eighteen 
and  get  7s.  and  9s.  The  other  six  are  on  piece  rates  and  make,  roughly  speaking,  12s.  6d. 
a  week,  though  one  earns  as  much  as  15s.  per  week.  As  the  skill  demanded  is  not  great, 
there  is  not  much  variation  in  wages  from  girl  to  girl. 
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Hours. — Work  should  begin  at  eight,  but  usually  does  not  do  so  till  nine,  and 
on  Mondays  it  is  ten  before  a  beginning  is  made.  Monday  is  a  very  slack  day, 
and  there  is  never  enough  to  keep  the  hands  employed.  (Last  Monday  only  six  ironers 
were  at  work.)  The  work  finishes  normally  at  seven,  an  hour  being  allowed  for  dinner. 
On  Thursdays  and  Fridays  it  continues  till  9  p.m.,  whilst  on  Saturdays,  the  place  is  closed 
somewhere  between  five  and  seven  though  the  proprietress  herself  works  on  till  about  ten. 
On  the  late  nights  half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  tea.  The  washerwomen  get  14s.  a  week 
and  work  from  eight  to  seven,  with  half  an  hour  off  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner. 

The  common  iron  is  used  and  there  is  no  machinery.  There  is  no  trouble  with  the 
girls,  they  are  all  very  steady  and  stay  a  long  time.  None  of  the  ironers  are  married, 
but  both  the  washerwomen  are.  The  manageress  had  never  heard  of  any  of  their  workers 
coming  into  contact  with  the  parish  in  any  way. 

Firm  No.  119. 

This  is  a  small  hand  laundry  in  a  provincial  town,  and  employs  four  or  five  women. 
They  are  paid  by  time  for  washing  (2s.  3d.  per  day  or  Is.  6d.  with  meals,  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.), 
and  by  piece  for  ironing.  Ironers  make  15s.  or  16s.,  but  some  are  lazy  and  make  less. 
The  manageress  said  that  none  worked  as  hard  as  she  did  herself.  Work  is  usually  over 
on  Friday.  Extra  women  sometimes  come  in  for  washing  ;  one  of  these  is  a  married 
woman  with  three  or  four  children.  One  regular  worker  is  a  deserted  wife,  and  one  is 
a  single  woman  with  a  child  for  which  she  receives  2s.  6d.  a  week  from  the  father. 

Firm  No.  120. 

This  hand  laundry  is  run  by  three  sisters  who  also  work  in  the  place.  In  addition  there 
are  employed  five  others,  one  being  a  washerwoman,  one  a  starcher,  one  a  checker,  and 
one  a  message  girl. 

Wages. — The  washerwoman  gets  2s.  6d.  a  day  and  3d.  an  hour  overtime,  usually 
2s.  per  week.  All  the  rest  are  on  piece  work  and  the  newest  girl's  earnings  for  the  week 
before  our  call  were  14s.  8d.  The  average  rate  is  about  2s.  9d.  a  day,  and  there  is  not 
much  variation  between  the  workers,  as  the  degree  of  skill  is  fairly  uniform. 

Hours. — Monday,  no  work.  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  ;  one  hour 
for  dinner.  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m. ;  one  hour  for  dinner  ;  one  hour 
ior  tea.    Saturdays,  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Summer  is  the  busy  season.  The  big  laundries  do  not  enter  into  competition  with 
this  firm  because  the  quantities  sent  in  are  very  small  and  the  bigger  concerns  would  not 
trouble  with  them.  The  girls  are  very  steady  and  one  has  been  here  for  eight  years. 
*'  None  of  our  girls  have  been  known  to  get  outdoor  relief  ;  they  generally  live  at  home, 
and  their  earnings  supplement  the  family  income." 

Firm  No.  121. 

This  is  a  small  hand  laundry  recently  started  in  the  outskirts  of  a  small  provincial 
town.  All  the  work  is  done  by  hand.  No  wage  book  is  kept.  The  manageress  stated 
that  last  week  the  three  ironers  received  16s.,  14s.,  and  10s.,  respectively,  and  the  two 
washers  12  s.  each 

Hours. — 8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  with  one  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

Firm  No.  122. 

This  is  a  hand  laundry. 

This  firm  has  been  established  for  twenty- one  years  and  there  are  employed  four 
ironers,  one  washerwoman,  and  one  message  girl. 

Wages. — The  washerwoman  gets  12s.  a  week  and  3d.  per  hour  overtime.  Three  of  the 
ironers  get  5s.,  7s,,  and  8s.,  and  the  fourth,  who  is  on  piece  work,  makes  12s.  a  week  in 
winter,  and  15s.  in  the  summer. 

Hours. — Monday,  no  work.  Tuesday,  10  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Mday,  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.    Saturday,  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

The  washerwoman's  hours  are  8.30  a.m.  to  7  p.m..  but  she  does  not  come  in  on  Satur- 
days. The  winter  is  the  slack  season,  whilst  an  additional  hand  is  taken  on  in  the  summer. 
Girls  are  easily  obtained  and  there  is  no  trouble  with  them.  ■  One  has  been  six  years  and 
another  two  years  with  this  firm.  Gas  irons  are  the  only  machinery  used.  The  washer- 
woman is  married,  the  other  girls  are  between  fifteen  and  twenty-four. 
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Firm  No.  123. 

This  is  a  very  small  hand  laundry  run  by  a  man  and  his  wife.  The  man's  sister  acts 
as  the  washerwoman.  They  have  only  one  girl  in  their  employ.  She  is  the  daughter  o£ 
a  widow  of  forty-four  who  is  in  receipt  of  7  s.  out-rehef  for  the  support  of  three  dependent 
children.  The  girl's  earnings  are  5  s.  6 d.  per  week,  working  from  noon  on  Tuesday  to  noon 
on  Saturday.  She  was  described  as  a  "  very  respectable  girl,  hard-working,  steady  and 
earnest." 

Firm  No.  124. 

This  is  a  firm  of  cigar  makers. 

This  firm  employs  160  girls  and  women  now,  as  times  are  slack.  Sometimes  when 
things  are  brisk  they  have  as  many  as  500.  The  firm  does  not  dismiss  anyone,  but  when 
work  is  scarce  (as  had  been  the  case  during  the  previous  year)  the  hands  are  put  on  short 
time,  i.e.,  they  are  not  allowed  to  make  more  than  600  or  800  in  a  week,  and  the  quick 
worker  can  do  this  in  about  three  days.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  skilled  hand,  when  on 
short  time,  to  leave  and  go  to  some  other  firm,  returning  again  when  there  is  more  work 
where  she  was  first  employed.  Other  stay  m  the  factory  on  the  chance  of  a  "  special 
order  "  coming  in. 

The  work  is  all  done  on  the  premises  ;  the  cigars  (best)  are  rolled  by  hand,  and  the 
rate  is  2s.,  2s.  6d.,  or  3s.  per  100  according  to  the  kind  of  leaf  and  the  quahty  of  the  cigar. 
In  full  times  at  this  work  a  skilled  worker  can  earn  on  these  rates,  21s.,  22s.,  or  24s.  The 
moulders,  who  make  cigars  in  wooden  moulds,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  Is.  to  Is.  lOd. 
or  more  per  100,  the  work  being  easier  and  not  nearly  so  skilled  as  rolling.  Apprentices 
are  taken  at  fourteen  and  serve  five  years.  They  are  paid  at  first  6d.  per  100  for  making 
the  commoner  kind  of  cigar,  and  their  pay  rises  according  to  skill  up  to  9d.  or  lOd.,  until 
they  are  put  on  the  best  work  and  earn  2s.  3d.  or  2s.  6d. 

The  managing  director,  who  gave  us  information,  knew  that  several  of  their  hands 
had  applied  for  rehef,  as  he  had  had  wage  sheets  to  verify  from  the  guardians.  '*  A  slack 
time  is  very  hard  on  widows  with  children,"  he  said,  "  but  when  work  is  full  they  should 
not  require  rehef." 

In  reply  to  the  question  whether,  in  his  opinion,  out-rehef  tended  to  lower  the  standard 
of  wages  he  said  :  "  I  do  not  think  so  ;  the  rates  are  always  the  same,  but  there  is  not 
always  enough  work  to  go  round." 

The  great  variation  in  the  amount  of  work  can  be  seen  from  the  following  comparison 
(taken  from  the  wage  books),  of  the  earnings  of  the  same  girl  in  the  month  of  February, 
which  was  the  best  month  this  year,  and  during  October,  which  was  exceptionally  slack. 

A.  B.  earned  during  February,  1906,  18s.  6d.,  17s.  9d.,  19s.,  20s.  During  October, 
1906,  she  earned  6s.  5d.,  7s.  lOd.,  8s.,  6s.  lid.  The  mother  of  this  girl,  a  widow,  had  five 
dependent  children  and  earned  about  5s.  per  week  at  charing.  A  son  was  earning  14s.  at 
boots.  She  had  never  had  out-relief,  but  during  September  apphed  for  and  received 
medical  rehef  for  one  of  the  children.  When  visited  she  said  :  "  If  A's  earnings  do  not 
improve  I  am  afraid  I  must  go  to  the  parish.  She  (A.)  has  only  been  on  half  time  for 
a  month."    A.  is  an  expert  cigar  roller  and  would  have  the  first  chance  of  increased  work. 

Men  make  all  the  best  goods.  We  spoke  to  several  who  said  it  was  "  a  bad  week 
when  they  did  not  make  £2."  One  or  two,  making  the  finest  cigars,  had  earned  £2  7s., 
£2  lis.,  and  £3,  and  one,  on  short  time,  "  could  always  take  30s." 

Mrs.  C.  works  at "  stripping,"  i.e.,  taking  the  hard  fibre  out  of  the  centre  of  the  tobacco 
leaf.  She  is  paid  2|d.  or  3d.  per  pound,  according  to  the  kind  of  tobacco.  Mrs.  C.  has 
four  children,  one  earning  5s.  She  has  earned  12s.  3d.,  13s.,  and  14s.,  but  lately  only 
about  7  s.    Kent,  5s.    Out-rehef,  7s.  8 d. 

The  girls  are  not  adaptable.  Those  who  work  at  "  stripping,"  e.g.,  are  not  enter- 
prising enough  to  learn  rolling. 

Firm  No.  125. 

This  is  a  branch  of  a  well-known  firm  of  cigar  makers.  It  employs  in  all  about 
230  girls,  none  of  whom  are  married.  The  factory  is  a  pleasant  airy  building.  There  is 
no  seasonal  variation.  The  average  wage  for  the  week  preceding  our  visit  ranged  from 
4s.  5d.  for  apprentices  to  9s.  for  cigar  makers.  The  highest  wage  earned  was  l6s.  4d.  Girls 
start  as  apprentices  at  4s.  per  week,  and  are  not  put  on  piece  work  until  they  are  drawing 
a  standing  wage  of  from  5s.  to  5s.  6 d.  The  total  working  hours  are  forty-nine  and  a  half 
per  week. 
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The  employer  stated  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  securing  girls.  He  could  take  on 
another  100  girls  but  could  not  secure  them.  He  had  written  to  clergymen  and  reheving 
officers  asking  for  their  help,  but  so  far  without  avail. 

The  girls  in  A.  are  very  slow  and  easy  going.  In  his  other  factory  at  B.  the  girls 
earned  on  an  average  7  s.  to  8s.  per  week  more  than  they  did  in  A.  In  stripping,  for 
example,  an  ordinary  stripper  in  B.  will  get  through  90  lbs.  per  week,  but  in  A.  the  very 
best  girl  strips  only  50  lbs.  of  leaf  per  week.  The  relaxing  chmate  of  A.  had  something  to 
do  with  the  difference.  Further,  the  girls  were  very  irregular  in  their  attendance.  Two 
of  them  lost  several  pounds  per  annum  in  fines.  The  girls  were  content  if  they  earned 
a  certain  wage.  Having  earned  this  amount  they  simply  stayed  away.  The  irregularity 
was  greatest  in  the  department  where  earnings  were  highest.  The  employer  had  tried  to 
arrange  a  sick  benefit  system,  but  could  find  no  insurance  society  wilhng  to  take  the  risk 
at  a  reasonable  rate.  The  mother  of  one  of  the  girls  was  a  widow  of  thirty-eight  in  receipt 
of  3  s.  out-rehef  for  the  support  of  two  dependent  children.  The  girl  is  not  in  the  best 
of  health  but  is  a  good  worker.  She  earned  the  highest  wage  in  her  department,  9s.,  in 
the  previous  week. 

Firm  No.  126. 
This  is  a  firm  of  tobacco  manufacturers. 

It  employs  about  forty  girls,  about  one-half  on  piece  work.  No  married  women  are 
employed.  Girls  of  fourteen  are  paid  3s.  6d.  a  week.  Wages  range  from  that  to  15s., 
which  probably  represents  the  best  paid  skilled  work. 

Firm  No.  127. 
This  is  a  firm  of  tobacco  manufacturers. 

It  employs  about  twenty  girls.  We  could  not  discover  in  this  factory  that  there  was 
any  payment  by  the  piece.  The  forewoman  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  the  workers  and  was 
soon  able  to  judge  whether  a  girl  was  doing  her  share.  Wages  of  beginners,  3s.  6d.  a  week, 
"with  a  yearly  rise  of  6d.  Wages  at  eighteen,  6s.  6d.  ;  at  twenty,  7s.  6d.  No  higher  pay 
except  to  the  forewoman. 

Firm  No.  128. 
This  firm  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jam. 

The  numbers  in  the  employment  of  the  firm  are  being  reduced  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery  and  by  the  fact  that  fruit  is  now  picked  on  the  ground  where  it  is  grown. 
There  are  now  machines  which  pick  the  fruit,  each  one  of  which  does  the  work  previously 
done  by  ten  girls.  Gooseberries  and  black  currants  are  cleaned  by  machinery,  and  there 
is  an  ingenious  machine  for  skinning  ahnonds.  The  new  system  whereby  the  grower 
picks  the  fruit  is,  the  manager  thought,  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer.  The  extra 
cost  is  5s.  per  cwt.  on  an  average,  and  2s.  9d.  of  this  is  paid  in  wages.  The  maker  benefits 
in  the  extra  quantity  of  fruit  which  he  obtains  and  in  the  fact  that  ordering  by  weight 
lie  knows  exactly  the  amount  of  fruit  he  will  receive.  Under  the  old  system  this  was 
somewhat  uncertain  and  varied  with  the  quantity  of  waste  material  that  had  to  be  removed 
from  the  fruit.  Formerly  a  number  of  girls  were  employed  at  picking  and  work  was  also 
given  out  among  the  surrounding  houses.  But  now  women  are  only  employed  for  pot 
tying,  washing  and  dusting.  Nearly  twice  as  many  hands  are  employed  in  August  as  in 
January.  The  additional  women  taken  on  in  summer  are  often  wives  of  men  engaged 
in  the  factory.    There  is  never  any  difficulty  in  securing  workers. 

%  The  girls  start  with  a  wage  of  7s.  a  week  and  then  rise  by  Is.  a  week  to  10s.  There 
is  considerable  overtime.  If  a  woman  is  earning  from  7s.  to  10s.  per  week,  she  is  paid  3d. 
per  hour  overtime,  if  12s,  and  over,  4d,  per  hour  is  the  rate.  In  busy  weeks  women  will 
earn  from  22s,  to  30s.  at  pot  tying  ;  in  slack  weeks  half  these  amounts. 

There  were  no  employees  here  in  any  way  associated  with  out-rehef,  nor  did  the 
manager  remember  ever  having  any  such. 

Firm  No.  129  ■  ^  ~  - 

Work  Done — Jam  and  marmalade  making. 

Number  employed. — About  eighty  girls  in  busy  season;  in  slack  times  about  25 
per  cent,  are  paid  off. 

Wages. — Wages  are  unusually  high  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  female  labour 
in  the  mills.  The  median  wage  for  a  normal  week  varies  from  lis,  6d.  for  paperers  and 
coverers  up  to  14s.  for  washers  (piecework  in  each  case). 
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Hours. — No  girls  work  more  than  fifty  hours  a  week,  and  some  work  as  little  as  forty 
hours.  The  normal  day  is  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  The  firm  states  a  single 
shift  system  pays  better  than  a  double  shift : — (a)  because  ten  hours  a  day  is  too  long 
for  girls  ;  (6)  because  frequent  starting  and  stopping  of  machinery  wastes  a  lot  of  time. 
The  result  is  that  more  is  produced  in  nine  hours  than  in  ten. 

Regularity  of  Worh. — There  are  busy  and  slack  seasons,  the  demand  for  girls  being 
great  in  the  summer  when  the  berries  have  to  be  picked.  In  the  slack  season  girls  are 
shifted  as  far  as  possible  from  one  department  to  another,  but  about  25  per  cent,  are  put 
ofi.  The  manager  says  they  do  not  work  elsewhere,  and  are  often  not  sorry  to  get  a  holiday. 
No  short  time  is  ever  worked. 

Slack  season  :  April  to  June  (marmalade  making  ends  in  April). 

Busy  season  :  June  to  April  (jam  making  begins  in  June). 

There  are  few  married  women  employed  in  this  factory.  The  manager  does  not 
like  them,  because  "they  have  an  eye  to  housekeeping  and  steal  food." 

Firm  No.  130. 

Work  done. — Jams,  jeUies,  and  marmalade  making ;  also  orange  and  lemon  peel. 

Number  employed. — Fourteen  girls  in  slack  time  ;  twenty  girls  in  marmalade  season ; 
thirty  girls  in  summer.    Some  of  the  extra  hands  are  married. 

Wages. — The  median  wage  for  an  average  week  in  winter  is  10s.  All  are  paid  time 
rates  except  two  girls  engaged  to  peel  oranges.  They  are  paid  so  much  a  box,  and  earn^ 
roughly,  10s.  a  week.    Extra  hands  who  come  in  during  the  summer  get  7s. 

Firm  No.  131. 

This  firm  manufactures  jams,  jellies,  marmalades,  sweets,  pickles,  sauces,  potted 
meats,  candied  peel,  etc. 

The  business  is  under  the  complete  control  of  one  man,  who  is  personally  in  touch, 
with  every  department.  Workers  are  taken  on  with  little  or  no  inquiry.  Rules  are  few, 
but  strict ;  if  broken,  dismissal  may  follow.  The  average  numbers  permanently  employed 
during  the  busiest  and  slackest  months  are  as  follows  : — 

Busiest.  Slackest. 

Skilled  artisans   34  32 

Adult  labourers  (men)      -       -       -       -       -   281  264 

Adult  labourers  (women)  -       -       -       -       -  775  632 

Boys  (under  eighteen)   48  45 

Girls  (under  eighteen)  —  — 

The  personnel  may  and  does  vary  almost  from  week  to  week,  as  dismissal  can  be 
instantaneous,  as  can  voluntary  departure. 

The  busiest  season  of  the  year  is  in  July,  August,  and  September.  On  Friday^ 
July  20th,  1906,  there  were  1,165  women  and  girls  in  the  factory  and  150  more  could  have 
been  taken  on  for  the  day  had  they  applied.  Of  this  number  243  were  pickers  or  casual 
day  workers.  Half-day  workers  are  hardly  ever  taken  on,  though  if  an  unexpected  rush 
comes  they  may  be  taken  on  as  late  as  9 .30  in  the  morning.  About  900  women  can  have 
regular  employment  for  about  three  months  if  they  choose  to  stay.  In  October  last  (1905) 
about  600  were  employed.  In  January,  when  the  marmalade  season  is  on,  the  number 
rose  to  900,  while  in  May  it  sank  again  to  about  550  or  600.  Asked  what  became  of  the. 
people  between  busy  times,  and  how  they  lived,  the  proprietor's  reply  was  : — 
"  I  have  no  idea." 

"  Do  they,  so  far  as  you  know,  have  recourse  to  parish  relief  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  it  highly  probable,"  was  the  answer,  "  though  I  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  fact."^ 
He  had  tried  to  persuade  the  casual  workers  to  come  in  by  the  week,  but  they  refused. 
Some  came  in  for  only  half  a  day,  asking  for  their  money  at  dinner  time.  If  it  was  known 
that  they  meant  to  do  this  they  were  not  taken  on,  as  half  days  are  discouraged.  Casual 
workers  absent  themselves  on  Monday.  Some  will  come  in  at  8  a.m.,  and  take  their 
money  at  dinner  time,  coming  in  again  next  morning.  Some  will  work  Monday  and 
Tuesday  and  then  go.  As  long  as  they  are  in  the  factory  they  are  paid.  When  waitings 
for  fruit,  which  rarely  happens,  they  are  paid  2d.  an  hour. 

The  proprietor  would  like  to  prohibit  married  women  working,  as  in  some  cases  it 
encouraged  the  husbands  to  be  slack  in  looking  for  employment.  But  he  has  not  found 
this  possible.    About  half  the  women  he  employed  were,  he  thought,  married,  but  na 
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enquiry  is  made,  and  their  circumstances  are  unknown.  Casual  workers  are  often  given 
numbers  and  their  names  are  not  taken.  An  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  factory  going, 
even  if  in  slack  time  contracts  have  to  be  taken  at  prices  which  barely  cover  the  cost  of 
production.    This  is  thought  better  than  bearing  the  loss  involved  in  a  stoppage. 

Everything  that  can  be,  is  worked  on  the  piece  system.  It  is  arranged  on  the  basis 
that  every  one  can  earn  not  less  than  2d.  an  hour.  The  minimum  earned  by  the  youngest 
girl  at  the  lightest  work  is  8  s.  per  week.  The  minimum  for  everyone  else  is  9  s.  If  the 
fruit  is  small  and  this  minimum  cannot  be  earned,  application  may  be  made  to  the  works 
manager,  who  on  inspecting  the  fruit  may  raise  the  price.  There  is  no  maximum  put  to 
earnings ;  when  fruit  is  in  good  condition  and  the  worker  is  quick  3  s.  per  day  can  be 
earned.    There  is  no  overtime,  and  the  factory  closes  at  7  p.m. 

For  finishers — those  who  put  on  the  labels,  wash  the  jars  and  wrap  them  in  paper, 
piece  work  wages  were  as  follows  : — 


Wages  were  higher  in  January  because  more  physical  work  can  be  done  in  cold  than 
in  hot  weather.  There  have  been  no  appreciable  fluctuations  in  wages  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  but  slightly  more  work  is  being  done  and  more  money  being  earned,  owing 
in  part  to  improved  premises  and  to  the  assistance  given  by  machinery,  which  turns  out 
large  amounts  of  material  in  a  condition  to  be  dealt  with  easily  in  bulk  by  manual  labour. 

In  the  office  women  are  supplanting  men.  A  lady  typist  is  now  being  employed 
at  25s.  a  week  where  formerly  a  man  clerk  was  receiving  40s.,  and  she  does  the  work  better. 
The  youngest  office  learners  begin  at  8s.,  and  wages  range  12s.,  15s,,  17s.,  and  £1.  Some 
of  the  more  experienced  receive  25  s.  There  is  no  system  of  pensions  or  insurance.  The 
proprietor  subscribes  to  a  local  dispensary,  and  gives  the  people  "  letters  "  when  they  are 
ill.  He  has  purchased  several  rows  of  cottages  which  surround  the  premises.  These  are 
let  at  6d.  less  than  the  current  rent  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  that  strict  rules  as  ta 
the  number  of  inhabitants  may  be  enforced.  Overcrowding  is  not  allowed.  He  never 
inquires  whether  his  employees  occupy  the  premises  or  not. 


Work  done  (two  departments) : 

(1)  Chocolate  and  sweets. 

(2)  Preserves  and  marmalade. 
Number  employed : 

(1)  In  confections,  900  girls. 

(2)  The  preserve  business  fluctuates  greatly.     At  the  present  time  there 
are  twenty- three  permanent  hands.    During  the  summer  200  casual  hands  are  taken  on. 

Wages. — For  beginners  in  the  Confection  Department,  4s.,  4s.  6d.,  and  5s.,  according 
to  the  kind  of  work  they  are  on.  Girls  from  sixteen  to  twenty  get  from  7s.  up  to  12s.  or  13s. 
Older  and  more  experienced  workers  earn  13s.  to  18s.  and  a  few  earn  £1  and  22s.  with  fair 
regularity.  The  wages,  however,  vary  very  greatly,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  from  the 
books  (which  were  frankly  shown)  a  statement  which  would  give  any  notion  of  numbers 
earning  a  certain  amount. 

During  one  week,  as  an  example  of  variation,  three  girls  earned  in  "  chocolates 
(the  best  paid  department)  just  over  £1  each  for  a  week  of  52|  hours.  The  same  girls 
earned  in  the  second  week  in  February  respectively,  8s.  6d.,  12s.,  and  14s.  6d.,  at  the  same 
work  ;  but  reference  to  the  hours  worked  showed  that  for  some  reason  they  had  been  absent. 
The  manager  stated  that  the  absences  had  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  family 
affairs,    (This  discrepancy  was,  therefore,  not  caused  by  slackness  of  work.) 

It  was  evident  from  looking  over  the  wage  books  that  there  was  a  very  large  number 
of  young  learners,  but  Mr.  X.  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  pick  them  out  separately. 
For  example,  a  page  of  chocolate  workers  and  lozenge  stampers  would  have  wage  items 
next  each  other,  such  as,  A.  B.,  12s.  6d.  ;  C.  D.,  14s.  ;  E.  F.,  7s.  ;  G.  A,,  4s.  ;  I.  J.,  lis.; 
K.  L.,  4s.  6d.,  and  so  on,  all  doin^  the  same  kind  of  work,  but  some  slow,  and  some  only 
fourteen,  and  beginning. 

A  page  taken  from  each  department  for  one  week  showed  the  average  wage  for  the 
whole  factory  to  be  between  98.  and  10s.    This  included  such  different  amounts  as  £1  2s.  9d. 


Highest.  Average. 


Week  ending  July  13tli,  1900  - 
„   20th,  1900  - 
„     Jan.  16th,  1903  - 


-  18s.  5d.       12s.  9d. 

-  18s,  2d.       12s.  6d. 

-  22s.  4d.       Us.  5d. 


Firm  No.  132. 
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and  4s.  6d.  Care  was  taken  only  to  count  those  who  did  the  52j  hours  week.  Had  the 
full  page  with  all  the  short  times  been  taken,  the  average  would  have  been  lower.  In  one 
week  there  were  found,  at  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work  and  the  same  hours,  three  girls 
earning  £1  each,  and  three  others  earning  13s.  6d.  The  girls  were  all  about  the  same  age 
and  had  been  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  factory  to  a  month. 

In  the  Preserve  and  Marmalade  Department  the  packers  average  for52|  hours  13s.  6d. 
The  others,  engaged  in  preserving,  earn  9s.  In  the  summer,  the  extra  hands  taken  on  for 
fruit  picking  earn,  on  piece-work,  7s.  to  8s.,  according  to  speed.  These  are  not  booked  but 
are  paid  on  Saturdays. 

Regularity  of  Worh. — In  the  Confection  Department  work  is  regular,  but  there 
is  trouble  about  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  girls,  and  a  strict  rule  has  been  made 
that  no  cne  is  admitted  after  8  a.m.  A  sharp  watch  is  kept  on  the  earnings,  and  if  a 
girl  is  found  to  be  earning  less  than  it  is  considered  she  should,  she  is  warned,  and  if 
there  is  no  improvement  she  is  dismissed.  The  manager  complained  that  he  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  the  girls  to  come  regularly.  They  would  take  a  couple  of 
afternoons  off  in  the  week  without  their  parents'  knowledge,  and  then  complaints  would 
be  received  as  to  small  earnings  when  the  money  was  taken  home  on  Saturday. 

In  the  Preserve  and  Marmalade  Department,  the  work  is  very  seasonal,  the  busy 
time  being  from  the  beginning  of  July  till  the  middle  of  August,  when  about  200  casual 
hands  are  taken  on  for  fruit-picking.  These  casual  workers  are  women  and  girls  of  a 
rough  type.  Some  of  them  come  for  only  a  couple  of  days  ;  some  stay  the  whole  time. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  this  kind  of  labour. 

General  Features. — The  firm  do  not  employ  married  women  if  they  can  help  it, 
but  if  a  girl  has  been  with  them  and  wants  to  return  after  marriage  because  of  any  mis- 
fortune, they  allow  her  to  do  so. 

The  firm  make  it  a  rule,  when  engaging  a  man  or  woman,  that  he  or  she  must  be  a 
total  abstainer  ;  if  they  are  known  to  drink  they  are  dismissed. 

The  girls  in  the  Confection  Department  seem  to  be  of  a  superior  type  ;  but  the 
manager  confessed  that  in  the  fruit  preserving  time  women  of  a  rough  type  came  in. 

The  manager  did  not  know  for  certain  whether  any  of  their  hands  -were  in  receipt 
cf  out-relief.  About  six  months  ago  he  had  enquiries  about  the  earnings  of  one  of  the 
widows  and  also  about  those  of  a  girl  whose  mother  had  applied  for  relief. 

i  Firm  No.  133. 

This  firm  manufactures  jam  and  pickles. 

The  firm's  w^orkplace  is  situated  away  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  and  is  quite  rural 
in  aspect.  It  is  clean  and  airy,  well  hghted  and  attractive  in  appearance.  When  w^e 
called  it  was  their  slack  season,  only  ten  girls  being  retained  for  the  pickhng  side  of  the 
business.  In  summer  they  have  forty  to  sixty  in  their  employ  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  season,  July  being  their  busiest  month. 

The  workpeople  are  mostly  young  girls,  but  three  of  them  are  married  women,  one 
of  whom  is  in  receipt  of  out-rehef.  She  is  a  young  woman  of  twenty-seven,  with  two 
children.  She  was  married  very  young,  her  husband  soon  deserted  her  and  joined  another 
girl.  The  manager  stated  that  the  out-rehef  recipient  was  the  most  respectable  and 
hard-working  of  women,  and  that  her  earnings  for  six  weeks  were  as  follows  :9s.,  8  s.  8d., 
8s.  lOd.,  8s.  7d.,  8s.  2d.,  7s.  2d.,  the  last  being  Whitsuntide  when  there  was  a  hoHday. 
He  himself  always  made  her  wages  up  to  10s.  a  week  out  of  charity. 

FiEM  No.  134. 

This  firm  manufactures  jam,  marmalade,  jellies,  citrate  of  magnesia,  and  sherbet. 

The  firm  is  busy  making  jam  from  end  of  June  to  end  of  September,  and  is  slack  in 
October  and  November.  About  the  first  week  in  December  oranges  begin  to  arrive.  The 
orange  season  lasts  up  to  the  beginning  of  March.  March,  April,  May,  and  June  are  slack 
months. 

"  At  present,  July,  we  are  full  up  with  hands.  In  the  busy  season  the  women  rush  from  one  factory 
to  another  as  rumour  spreads  that  vans  are  coming  in  with  fruit  for  this  or  that  factory.  We  might  have 
;iOO  outside  the  factory  waiting  for  a  chance  of  being  taken  on.  The  taker-on  may  call  in  50  or  100  women 
to  the  picking  floor,  and  he  will  divide  the  fruit  equally  between  them.  Perhaps  much  will  arrive,  perhaps 
little.  In  fruit  picking  the  woman  sits  down  with  a  basket  at  her  side.  She  takes  up  each  strawberry  singly. 
Strawberries  are  hand  picked.  Black  ciirrants,  raspberries  and  plums  go  through  machines  and  are  mashed 
into  pulp.    Pickers  are  paid  piece  rates.    A  quick  woman  may  earn  4s.,  a  slow  woman  9d.,  a  shift,  but  the 
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firm  does  not  allow  any  woman  to  go  out  with  less  than  Is.  6d.,  though  she  may  have  earned  less.  Eight 
or  nine  shillings  a  week  may  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  weekly  wage.  The  greater  proportion  earn  about 
2s.  per  day.  Girls  under  eighteen  are  not  employed.  In  July,  women  engaged  in  labelling  and  wrapping 
jars  may  earn  from  14s.  to  23s.  a  week,  according  to  speed.  Average  number  employed  is  150  ;  about  70  per 
cent,  are  married  or  widows.  The  husbands  of  the  married  women  are  waterside  labourers.  I  do  not  know 
of  one  woman  at  the  present  time  receiving  out-relief.  In  the  slack  months  we  let  half  our  permanent  hands 
come  in  three  days  a  week  and  the  other  half  another  three  days.  In  addition  to  the  above  permanent  workers  • 
the  casual  pickers  would  number  about  100,  and  would  have  work  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  Of  these  there 
would  be  some  widows  in  receipt  of  out-relief  for  their  childien.  When  not  working  for  us  some  women  hawk 
hearthstones,  clean  steps,  mind  children,  and  so  forth.  There  used  to  be  a  great  deal  of  wood  chopping  in 
winter  for  women,  but  firelighters  have  injured  that  trade,  and  many  old  wood  choppers  are  now  in  the  work- 
house.   Women  who  have  done  much  wood  chopping  have  fingers  unsuitable  for  fruit  picking." 

Labourers  are  paid  24s.  to  35s.  They  put  up  the  orders,  pack  vans,  and  transfer 
jam  from  the  jam  floor  to  the  finishing  department.  Carmen's  wages  range  from  27s.  to 
32s.,  plus  a  small  commission  on  money  collected  from  customers. 

"  Our  higher  wage  helps  us  to  retain  our  men.  We  are  in  pocket  by  it.  Men  who  receive  a  guinea  a 
week  are  tempted  to  swindle  their  employer  or  his  customers.  We  give  foremen,  carmen  and  others  of  similar 
grade  full  pay  during  sickness  and  holidays.  This  does  not  lead  to  malingering.  We  have  not  spent  £5  on 
sickness  during  the  last  five  years."  _ 

Firm  No.  135. 

Work  done. — Boiling  sugar,  lozenge  and  pastille  making,  and  jam  and  marmalade 
making.    In  summer,  fruit-picking. 

Wages  : 

Boys,  at  15  or  16,  6s.  or  7s.  per  week. 
Unskilled  women's  labour,  8s.  per  week. 
Skilled  women's  labour,  10s,,  12s.  and  14s.  per  week. 
The  work  is  nearly  all  piece. 
Regularity^  of  work. — There  is  no  definitely  slack  time  in  confectionery,  but  in  jam 
and  jelly  making  there  are  three  or  four  slack  months  a  year  ;  for  this  part  of  the  work 
there  are  a  few  regular  workers,  and  the  others  are  dismissed  during  the  slack  season. 
When  a  lot  of  fruit  comes  in,  people  are  sometimes  taken  on  for  a  half-day's  work.  This 
kind  of  work  is  very  easy  ;  anyone  can  do  it,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  casual 
hands.    Most  of  them  are  charwomen,  and  women  who  go  out  for  an  odd  day's  work. 
Hours. — Hours  are  from  8  to  6.30  and  to  1  o'clock  on  Saturdays. 
General  Features.  — A  few  married  women  are  employed,  mostly  women  who  have 
been  in  the  employment  of  the  firm  before  and  have  come  back  because  their  husbands  are 
out  of  work  or  drinking. 

For  unskilled  work  labour  is  v^tj  abundant,  but  there  is  always  a  great  scarcity  of 
skilled  workers.  For  example,  100  vanmen  can  be  got  for  every  one  required  ;  but 
for  a  man  who  is  skilled,  say  in  lozenge  making,  it  may  be  necessary  to  advertise  all  over 
the  country  and  even  then  it  may  not  be  possible  to  get  one. 

The  boys  employed  have  a  chance  to  remain  on  if  they  like  ;  they  could  all  be  absorbed. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  do  so,  the  reason  being  that  the  boy  who  gets  6s.  or  7s. 
here  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  could  be  getting  12s.  and  14s.  for  driving  a  van;  which,  however^, 
leads  to  nothing. 

Firm  No.  136. 

This  firm  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jam  and  confectionery. 

It  employs  between  seventy  and  eighty  women  and  girls.  The  numbers  employed  do 
not  fluctuate  much,  but  the  time  they  work  does.  Ahnond  bleaching  (about  forty-five 
employed)  varies  most  in  numbers,  perhaps  by  about  10  per  cent.  We  examined  the 
pay  sheet  for  this  department  for  a  full  week's  work.  There  were  forty-five  girls,  and 
the  wages  were  £18  or  exactly  8s.  per  week.  The  manager  thought  that  taking  all  the 
year  round  the  average  would  be  7s.  The  trade,  except  for  the  firm  mentioned  above,  is 
not  a  considerable  one  in  this  town.  None  of  these  confectionery  workers  were  found 
among  the  female  wage  earners  in  famihes  into  which  out-rehef  is  given. 

Firm  No.  137. 

This  firm  makes  liquorice  and  other  sweets  largely  for  export.  This  export  trade^ 
the  manager  stated,  was  only  possible  with  the  aid  of  children's  labour.  Children  are 
taken  on  directly  they  leave  school  and  start  at  a  weekly  wage  of  4s.    They  decorate 
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the  pipes,  whistles,  walking  sticks,  etc.,  with  silver  paper.  A  good  deal  of  the  work  in 
the  factory  consists  of  feeding  and  watching  machines,  and  in  stamping  the  cakes  by 
hand.  This  is  done  by  covering  a  tin  tray  with  little  dabs  of  liquorice,  which  are  then 
stamped  by  hand  with  a  metal  stamp  such  as  one  uses  for  sealing  a  letter.  Some  skill 
is  needed  to  know  how  much  liquorice  goes  to  a  cake  and  how  to  stamp  so  that  the  material 
does  not  stick.  Some  factories  do  this  stamping  by  machinery,  but  the  best  cakes  are 
done  by  hand.  The  women  are  paid  so  much  a  tray,  which  is  measured  by  weight.  A 
highly-skilled  girl  may  earn  up  to  £1  on  this  work.  The  girls  all  seemed  of  a  superior 
class  and  were  clean  and  tidy,  except  those  who  had  actually  to  handle  the  stuff.  The 
firm  employs  between  eighty  and  ninety  workers.  About  a  dozen  of  the  women  are 
married  and  have  been  with  the  firm  for  many  years.  An  average  week's  wages  for  the 
women  and  girls,  including  beginners,  would  run  as  under : — 7  girls  at  4s.  ;  11  at  5s.  ; 
9  at  6s.  ;  8  at  7s.  ;  5  at  8s.  ;  7  at  10s.  ;  3  at  15s.  ;  3  at  17s.  6d. 

The  busiest  months  are  September,  October,  and  November  ;  the  slackest  are  March 
and  April,  but  there  is  really  very  little  seasonal  difference,  and  no  workers  are  dismissed. 
A  fair  proportion  of  the  girls  leave  to  go  to  service,  and  these  are  generally  the  best  workers. 
There  is  never  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  workers.  The  firm  gets  occasional  enquiries 
from  the  guardians  respecting  wages,  but  this  is  invariably  when  parents  of  the  girls  have 
applied  for  rehef .  The  manager  had  never  heard  of  any  employees  becoming  chargeable 
to  the  rates. 

Firm  No.  138. 

This  firm  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery,  etc. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done  are  of  the  healthiest  and  the  most 
up-to-date.  Beading  and  recreation  rooms,  with  newspapers,  games,  etc.,  are  provided 
for  the  men,  while  the  girls,  have  classes  for  cooking,  hygiene  and  dressmaking,  under  the 
direction  of  a  permanent  staff,  attendance  at  these  classes  being  compulsory. 

The  number  of  employees  is  as  follows  : — 

Clerical  staff  -  264 

Men  over  eighteen  995 

Women  over  seventeen       -       -      -       -      -  -1,091 

Boys  under  eighteen    -------  298 

Girls  under  seventeen  -       -       -      -      -      -      -  652 


3,300 


These  figures  are  constant  all  the  year  round,  for  although  the  trade  is  a  seasonal  one 
(the  early  summer  being  the  slackest  time)  the  firm  gets  over  this  difficulty  by  organising 
the  work  and  making  stock  in  the  slack  season.    No  casual  hands,  therefore,  are  taken  on. 

Practically  no  married  women  are  employed  in  this  establishment.  The  firm  has  for 
many  years  refused  to  employ  them,  and  only  a  few  are  left,  who  came  before  this  rule  was 
made. 

Nearly  all  female  employees  start  work  as  girls.  The  following  is  the  minimum  for 
girls'  wages  as  arranged  by  the  firm  : — 


Age  last  birthday. 

Total  average  minimum  wage 
for  forty-eight  houis,  whether 
on  day  or  piece. 

16 

7s.  to   9s.  6d. 

17 

9s.  „  12s. 

18 

lis.  „  14s.  6d. 

19 

12s.  „  16s. 

20 

13s.  „  17s.  6d. 

21  and  over 

Us.  „  18s.  6d. 

The  forewomen  keep  a  careful  watch  on  the  girls,  and  if  a  girl,  cannot,  after  a  fair 
trial,  earn  the  minimum  wage,  she  must  go.  Many,  of  course,  earn  a  good  deal  more, 
-and  15s.,  16s.,  19s.  or  £1  is  not  an  unusual  wage  for  a  girl  of  nineteen,  as  the  wage  books 
testify. 
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In  1901  the  following  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  men  was  agreed  upon  by  the  firm  : — 


Age  last  birthday. 

Total  average  minimum  wage 
for  forty-eight  hours,  whether 
on  day  or  piece. 

Age  last  birthday. 

Total  average  minimum  wage 
for  forty -eight  hours,  whether 
on  day  or  piece 

16 

IDs. 

21 

20s. 

17 

12s. 

22 

21s. 

18 

Us. 

23 

23s. 

19 

16s. 

24 

24s. 

20 

18s. 

It  was  hoped  by  adopting  a  standard  of  wage  higher  than  that  which  obtains  in  the 
district,  to  attract  a  superior  class  of  labourers  to  the  factory.  Labourers  of  inferior 
abihty  or  character  are  not  wanted. 

I  With  regard  to  those  already  in  the  employ  of  the  firm,  it  was  suggested  to  the  heads 
of  departments  that  as  soon  as  appears  to  them  to  be  wise,  the  wages  of  labourers  be 
raised  in  the  departments  under  their  charge  to  the  standard  named  above.  Any  labourers 
who  are  not  worth  that  sum — that  is,  men  who  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  character, 
abihty  and  intelHgence  named  above — should,  if  opportunity  offers  to  do  so  without 
hardship,  be  dismissed.  The  directors  proposed  to  pay  high  wages  for  superior  labourers, 
and  only  to  employ  labourers  who  were  worthy  of  the  higher  wage. 

In  1904  a  further  memorandum  was  sent  to  the  heads  of  departments  : — 

"  (1)  That  the  standard  which  we  should  aim  at  for  all  unskilled  labourers 
of  twenty-four  years  of  age  or  upwards,  should  be  not  less  than  26s.  per  week. 

"  (2)  That  heads  of  departments  should  periodically  consider  in  detail  all 
cases  in  which  men  are  not  worth  this  wage,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  not  bringing 
intelhgence  and  thought  to  bear  on  their  work,  and  should  take  such  steps  as 
are  possible  to  make  the  men  worth  26s.  per  week. 

'  "  (3)  If  a  good  man  is  in  a  position  in  which  he  cannot  put  forth  much  abihty, 

on  account  of  the  restricted  nature  of  his  work,  he  should  not  suffer  in  consequence, 
so  long  as  there  is  evidence  that  he  is  performing  his  work  as  well  as  possible,  and 
would  be  worthy  of  the  26s.  if  he  had  greater  scope. 

"  (4)  It  is  felt  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that  no  men  should  be  engaged 
who  are  not  worth,  or  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  worth,  26s.  per  week. 

"  Great  pains  should  be  given  to  the  engagement  of  even  an  unskilled 
labourer,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  best  man  available — ^not 
taking  just  any  one  who  happens  to  apply  for  work.  It  is  worth  while  spending 
considerable  time  in  the  selection  of  each  man,  and  unless  a  really  good  man  is 
on  the  books,  an  advertisement — stating  the  wage  offered — might  not  infrequently 
be  advisable." 

We  visited  the  factory  with  Miss  X.,  who  engages  all  the  girls  and  is  in  charge  of 
much  of  the  social  work  carried  on  amongst  the  girls. 

If  an  inquiry  as  to  wages  comes  from  the  guardians,  Miss  X.  makes  it  her  business  to 
enquire  into  the  circumstances.    Sometimes,  if  she  has  reason  to  think  that  the  father 
is  shirking  work  because  of  the  daughter's  earnings,  she  suggests  her  going  into  lodgings 
for  a  time,  but  she  only  does  this  as  a  last  resource.    All  girls  who  go  to  lodgings  must 
"  live  only  at  such  places  as  are  approved  by  Miss  X.    If  she  thinks  a  girl  has  left  home 
'  for  insufiicient  reasons,  she  may  threaten  dismissal  unless  she  returns  ;  but  this  has  rarely 
i  to  be  done.    She  is  not  in  favour  of  "  homes  "  for  girls.    She  considers  that  it  is  better 
i  for  them  to  lodge  in  a  family  whose  life  they  can  share.    For  7  s.  fuU  board  and  lodgings  in 
respectable  houses  can  be  obtained  in  the  town. 

Miss  X.  stated  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  wages  to  be  affected  by  out-rehef. 
The  rates  are  fixed  and  are  always  the  same.    Some  of  the  girls  come  from  good  and 
comfortable  homes  and  only  want  pocket  money.    Others  really  require  the  money  to 
1  keep  themselves  and  to  help  at  home. 
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Firm  No.  139. 

Worh  done. — The  firm  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery,  apparently 
of  a  fairly  cheap  nature.    Both  "  creams  "  and  "  jelUes  "  are  manufactured. 

Regularity  of  Work.- — The  slack  and  busy  seasons  in  the  trade  vary  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  district.  The  town  in  which  the  factory  hes  being  on  the  coast  and  near  summer 
resorts,  the  busiest  months  are  generally  hohday  ones.  July  and  August  used  to  be  the 
busiest,  and  January  and  February  the  slackest.  But  of  late  they  have  been  pretty 
evenly  busy  all  the  year  round. 

Numbers  employed. — There  are  three  men  and  two  boys  ;  girls  under  eighteen,  ten 
women  over  eighteen,  eleven. 

Wages. — Girls  come  straight  from  school,  and  the  usual  starting  wage  is  5s.  or  6s. 
The  highest  wage  is  12s.  apart  from  a  manageress  who  receives  23s,  The  median  wage- 
for  a  normal  week  was  found  to  be  7s. 

General  Features. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  girls.  They  are  a  better  class  of 
worker  than  the  mill-girl  type,  and  there  seems  to  be  very  httle  work  in  the  town  for  them. 
There  are  applications  almost  every  day  for  work.  After  they  come  a  fair  number  o£ 
the  girls  stay  for  years  with  the  firm.    There  are  no  married  women  working. 

Out-Relief  and  Wages. — There  had  been  a  few  odd  cases  of  out-rehef  among  the 
workers  or  their  famihes.  There  are  none  just  now.  Inquiries  about  wages  had  some- 
times been  made  by  the  guardians. 

>  Firm  No.  140. 

This  firm  makes  chocolates,  crackers  and  various  kinds  of  sweets. 

The  greater  part  of  their  business  is  of  a  permanent  nature,  but  there  is  in  additiort 
a  certain  amount  of  seasonal  business  for  which  casual  hands  are  taken  on  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  engagement  is  for  a  short  period.  The  number  of  hands  thus  employed 
bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  total  of  the  staff. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  (November),  work  was  brisk  and  would  continue  so  until 
Easter,  after  which  there  might  be  a  slackness  for  a  short  time.  The  secretary  had  made- 
enquiry  as  to  what  became  of  the  season  hands  dismissed  and  found  that  many  took  to> 
upholstery,  tailoring  and  similar  work. 

On  November  6th,  1906,  the  firm  employed  489  women  and  girls,  some  at  the  sweet 
factory  and  some  at  another  estabhshment  making  crackers.  The  latter  work  is  fairly 
regular  and  the  average  wage  is  about  9s.  The  average  wage  of  workers  at  sweets  and 
box  making,  some  on  piece  and  some  on  time,  would  be  about  10s. 

The  girls  at  the  cracker  factory  were  considered  a  superior  class,  and  the  work  was 
fight,  pleasant  and  clean.  There  is  always  keen  competition  for  a  vacancy  there.  Three- 
fourths  of  them,  the  secretary  thought,  would  be  above  the  level  of  famihes  who  seek 
out-rehef ;  many  are  daughters  of  small  shopkeepers  and  clerks.  The  hours  worked  in. 
the  factories  are  fifty  per  week. 

W'^  Firm  No.  141. 

WorTc  done. — Confectionery. 

Number  .employed. — Girls,  about  sixty  (ages  fourteen  to  twenty).  Boys,  about  thirty 
to  forty.    Men,  about  seventy  to  eighty.    No  half-timers. 

Tf  ages.— Girls  average  8s.  to  9  s.  a  week  ;  mostly  time  work.  The  older  and  better 
girls  do  piece  work.  One  week's  wage  bill  for  sixty  girls  was  £30  ;  average  10s.  (This 
includes  overtime  for  a  few  of  the  older  girls  only.) 

Many  boys  can  be  kept  up  to  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  when  they  get  to  maximum 
of  11  s.  or  12s.  Some  boys  are  on  piece  work.  Gangs  work  together.  One  man  is  paid 
for  a  whole  gang's  work,  and  he  can  engage  his  own  hands. 

Wages  have  gone  up  this  year. 

Hours.—  6  a.m.  to  8  a.m.  ;  8.30  a.m.  to  12  ;  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  Saturdays,  6  a.m.  to< 
8  a.m.  ;  8.30  a.m.  to  12.  One  extra  half -hour  is  worked  on  Fridays.  Total,  fifty-three 
and  a  half  hours  per  week. 

Regularity  of  TforA:.— Girls  have  steady  work  the  whole  year  round,  and  are  not! 
discharged  except  for  bad  conduct.    They  are  put  on  short  time  when  slack. 

More  boys  and  men  apply  than  can  be  taken  on,  and  some  have  to  be  turned  off  at 
slack  times.  j 
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FiKM  No.  142.  _  ! 

This  firm  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hquorice. 

At  the  busiest  season  in  October  the  firm  employs  about  120  hands — eight  skilled 
men,  seventy  women  and  forty  girls,  aged  fourteen  to  sixteen.  These  numbers  are  irregular 
as  the  girls  come  up  in  rather  a  casual  fashion.  In  December,  the  slackest  time,  only 
about  twenty  girls  are  employed.  The  manager  beheved  those  who  left  went  to  other 
factories;  they  generally  drifted  back  again  if  it  became  known  that  there  was  a  rush 
of  work.  Only  nine  of  the  women  are  married.  Girls  start  with  a  wage  of  6s.  It  is  not 
€asy  to  say  what  wages  are  being  earned  with  any  regularity,  for  as  soon  as  they  are 
proficient  the  girls  go  on  piece  and  can  earn  as  much  as  £1,  though  this  is  exceptional. 
Piece  work  is  based  on  a  fraction  over  what  is  paid  for  day  work.  A  girl  whose  mother 
was  in  receipt  of  out-rehef  was  earning  in  the  last  weeks  of  1906,  9s.  Id.,  lis.  Oid., 
9s.  8|d.,  10s.  lid.,  9s.  4d.,  5s.  8d.  Another  girl  at  the  same  work,  whose  mother  was 
not  receiving  rehef,  earned  7s.,  6s.  4d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.  9d.,  7s.  9d. 

The  work  is  very  dirty  and  sticky  ;  those  who  earn  most  are  the  stampers  and  packers  ; 
for  stamping  a  certain  amount  of  skill  is  required. 

The  manager  had  no  idea  who  was  receiving  out-reUef  and  who  was  not  (it  was  a  mere 
chance  that  we  discovered  the  girl  whose  mother  received  it)  ;  he  sometimes  had  enquiries 
from  the  guardians  but  very  rarely.  In  his  opinion  far  too  many  male  loafers  received 
rehef  ;  he  thought  the  girls  worked  very  hard  for  what  they  got,  and  did  not  see  why  the 
parish  should  not  help  their  mothers.  In  busy  times  it  was  easy  to  get  regular  workers. 
The  girls  looked  very  rough  and  dirty,  and  the  manager  said  they  were  always  coming  and 
going. 

IF. J.,  to  whom  we  talked,  earned,  according  to  her  book,  as  packer,  10s.,  10s.  lOd.,  7s.  6|d.,  2s.  9d.,  6s.  8d., 
8s.  7d. ;  she  said  they  had  to  take  their  chance  of  work  being  sh\ck.  In  the  week  she  earned  2s.  9d.,  there 
was  very  little  of  her  work  to  be  done,  while  others  were  extra  busy. 

Firm  No.  143.  .  i 

Worh  done. — Confectionery. 

Number  employed. — Twelve  girls,  all  unmarried ;  eldest  thirty,  thirty-five,  thirty-seven. 
Forty  to  fifty  boys.    Seventy  to  eighty  men. 

Wages. — For  girls  :  Time  work,  5s.  to  14s.  according  to  worth.    Piece  work,  8s.  to  9s. 
average  (this  was  given  at  a  guess  by  manager  ;  books  showed  average  to  be  9s.  2d.). 
Por  boys  :  Start  at  5s.  and  run  up  to  8s.    Men  labourers,  18s.    When  the  boys  reach  8s., 
some  go  and  look  for  work  elsewhere,  some  enter  firm  at  men's  wages.    The  firm  have 
not  much  use  for  them  then,  and  wish  they  would  leave. 

Regularity  of  Work. — Not  much  slack  time,  no  dismissing  of  hands. 

FiEM  No.  144. 

This  is  an  aerated  water  factory. 

]\Iineral  waters  and  other  drinks  equivalent  to  about  150,000,000  half  pint  bottles  are 
sold  per  annum  by  the  firm.  Bottles  which  retail  at  Id.  each  are  sold  at  8d.  a  dozen  and 
comprise  a  v-ery  large  proportion  of  the  sales.  If  the  price  were  put  up  to  Ud.  to  the 
consumer  there  would  be  an  enormous  falhng  off  in  the  consumption.  Profit  can  only  be 
made  because  of  the  large  production.  The  firm  has  many  branch  factories.  Ten  years 
ago,  when  the  business  was  v^ery  prosperous,  hours  were  reduced  by  seven  and  2s.  were 
added  to  the  weekly  wage.  But  during  the  last  six  years,  largely  owing  to  the  sugar  tax, 
the  firm  has  not  paid  a  dividend  to  ordinary  shareholders  nor  to  the  preference  shareholders 
for  the  last  four  years.  The  work  can  be  picked  up  in  a  few  weeks,  as  httle  or  no  skill  is 
required. 

Wages. 

If omew.— Washers,  lis.  per  week ;  Labellers  and  sighters  12s.  a  week  ;  Bottlers  15s.  per  week, 
if  em.— Carmen,  26s.  per  week ;  Labourers,  24s.  per  week  ;  Stable-hands  30s.  per  week. , 
Hours.—S  to  7.30.    Dinner,  1-2  ;  tea,  5.30  to  6.    Satudays,  6.30  to  1. 
Overtime. — Women,  4d.  an  hour ;  men,  6d. 

The  firm  do  not  engage  boys,  but  the  vanmen  do,  and  are  given  an  allowance  for  the 
purpose.    Van  travellers  earn  very  much  higher  wages  than  do  the  carmen  and  labourers. 

Boys  have  a  chance  of  becoming  vanmen  or  travellers.  The  firm  tried  piece  work  for 
women,  but  had  to  discard  it  because  it  led  to  dirty  bottles,  scamping,  etc.  "  Subbing  " 
on  Wednesday  night  used  to  be  common,  but  the  practice  has  been  aboHshed. 
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Numbers  Employed. 


— 

Staff 

Factory 
Yard  Hands. 

02 

Boys  allowed 
for. 

05 

s- 

05 

iters 
ngineers. 

Others. 

Office! 

M. 

F, 

Girls. 

Travel 

Farrie 

Harne 
Maker 

Carpel 
and  E: 

Stablei 

Total. 

January  30th,  1904 

92 

391 

622 

0 

433 

7 

19 

10 

48 

158 

114 

1.894 

July  16th,  1904  - 

105 

731 

1,868 

16 

635 

204 

22 

10 

52 

195 

117 

3,955 

This  shows  a  variation  of  2,061.  The  figures  are  the  extreme  points,  not  the  average. 
Before  the  sugar  tax  the  firm  could  more  easily  afford  to  carry  the  workers  on  over  the 
winter.  Bottlers  and  labellers  are  kept  on  as  far  as  possible  all  the  year  round,  and  the 
work  of  all  branches  is  divided  between  them  ;  then  in  summer  washers  are  taken  on. 
Most  of  the  girls  are  members  of  large  families,  and  when  the  firm  employs  several  sisters, 
it  tries  in  winter  to  keep  one  member  of  the  family  employed.  Another  plan  adopted  is 
to  shut  down  at  tea  time  in  the  slack  season.    Quite  one-third  of  the  women  are  married. 

"  If  the  husband  has  a  regular  situation  the  wife  is  not  here.  If  the  husband  is  ill  or  a  holiday  is  approach- 
ing the  wife  will  come  in  and  work  for  a  spell." 

The  supply  of  workers  is  always  superabundant. 

"  Last  Monday  week  the  foreman  took  on  102  and  turned  seventy  away.  These  return  morning  after 
morning  about  7.45  a.m.,  on  the  chance  of  being  engaged." 

Examples. 

Mrs.  B.  left  her  husband  some  years  ago.  She  is  a  brush  drawer  by  trade,  but  there  has  been  nothing' 
to  do  since  Peace  Day,  four  years  ago.  She  has  worked  off  and  on  at  this  factory  in  summer  for  thirteen 
years.  She  has  also  done  charing,  washing,  and  plain  ironing  at  2s.  6d.  a  day,  eight  to  eight,  with  3d.  an 
hour  for  overtime.  She  has  looked  after  the  house  of  Detective  Sharp  when  he  was  from  home.  Her  daughter 
is  a  book  folder,  and  is  busier  in  winter  than  in  summer.  She  has  earned  up  to  18s.,  but  the  average  would 
be  9s.,  and  at  present  is  5s.  or  6s.    Rent  of  one  room,  2s.  6d. 

Mrs.  M.  worked  here  last  summer,  and  was  discharged  in  September.  She  was  out  of  work  two  or  three 
days  before  she  was  taken  on  at  a  jam  factory.  There  she  worked  till  close  on  Easter,  and  earned  9s.  a  week, 
pulling  the  trolleys,  stacking,  etc.  Hours,  eight  to  seven,  with  no  tea-time.  Her  husband  has  been  laid  up 
with  rheumatism  for  three  years  and  has  been  in  the  infirmary.  He  was  a  wood  chopper.  They  have  a 
boy  of  thirteen.    Rent  of  two  rooms,  4s.  6d, 

Mrs.  C.  left  domestic  service  because  she  was  refused  an  advance  when  the  family  was  increasing.  She 
has  worked  here  for  five  years  all  the  year  round.  She  married  a  potman  (who  was  a  painter  by  trade)  and 
ceased  working.  He  gave  her  £1  a  week.  When  they  had  been  married  a  year  the  landlord  sold  the  business 
and  went  into  the  millinery  trade.  The  new  landlord  brought  his  own  potman,  and  her  husband  can  only 
get  odd  jobs  papering  and  painting.  He  had  three  days  last  week,  and  it  is  a  month  since  he  had  a  full  week. 
*'  My  mother  looks  after  the  baby  and  she  sub-lets  us  one  room  at  4s." 

Firm  No.  145. 

This  is  an  aerated  water  factory. 

The  number  of  girls  employed  is  usually  under  twenty,  but  in  summer  nearer  seventy. 
The  hours  in  winter  are  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  with  one  hour  off,  and  in  summer  6.30  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.,  with  one  and  a  half  hours  off.  The  manager  thought  that  the  trade  should 
enjoy  special  facilities  in  regard  to  overtime.  It  was  so  dependent  on  the  vagaries  of  the 
weather  that  to  anticipate  demand  with  any  precision  was  impossible.  His  firm  had  as 
much  right  to  consideration  as  firms  dealing  with  such  perishable  articles  as  fruit  and  fish. 

All  the  girls  were  on  a  time  wage,  and  the  majority  earned  7s.  or  8s.  per  week.  He 
thought  wages  for  women's  and  girls'  work  in  this  town  very  inadequate,  but  "  it  was  all 
a  question  of  supply  and  demand."  In  winter  he  would  often  be  paying  girls  5s.  a  week. 
He  could  not  see  how  it  was  to  be  remedied.  He  was  surprised  to  learn  that  two  of  the 
girls  were  daughters  of  paupers.  He  had  never  received  any  inquiries  re  wages,  from  the 
relieving  officers. 

A.M.  earns  8s.  a  week.    Her  mother  is  a  widow  in  receipt  of  3s.  out-relief  for  the  support  of  two  dependent 
children. 

J.S.  earns  7s.  a  week.    Her  mother  is  a  widow  of  thirty-eight,  in  receipt  of  5s.  out-relief  for  the  support 
of  four  dependent  children. 
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Firm  No.  146. 

Work  done. — Aerated  waters. 

Regularity  of  Work. — There  is,  of  course,  a  much  greater  rush  in  the  summer  months 
than  in  the  winter. 

Numbers  Employed. — At  present  (April)  there  are  seven  girls  employed.  All  are 
over  eighteen.  In  the  summer  months  (June,  July,  August)  there  are  about  twenty. 
The  manager  explained  that  the  girls  were  usually  over  eighteen,  because  the  work  was 
fairly  heavy.    Girls  under  eighteen  were  not  usually  of  much  use  to  them. 

Married  Women. — None  of  the  seven  are  married.  There  have  been  married  women 
•employed.    Usually  this  was  due  to  desertion  by  the  husband. 

General  Features, — There  was  never  any  difl&culty  in  getting  girls,  either  in  the 
slack  or  the  busy  season.  Many  of  the  additional  hands  taken  on  in  the  summer  time 
came  back  year  after  year.  The  manager  did  not  know  what  the  girls  did  when  not 
employed  by  him,  but  one  of  the  older  women,  who  has  been  there  some  time,  on  being 
asked  stated  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  employed  elsewhere  in  the  winter  time. 
Some,  she  said,  went  to  service,  others  to  laundries,  others  again  to  shops.  The  girls  had 
no  objections  to  starting  early,  but  they  did  not  like  to  work  late. 

Wages. — The  lowest  rate  paid  was  2d.  an  hour,  and  the  highest  3fd.  per  hour. 
The  amount  depended  entirely  on  the  girl's  ability.  In  the  summer,  when  they  were 
particularly  busy,  there  was  sometimes  one  and  a  half  hours'  overtime.  That  was  paid 
at  time  and  a  half,  and  the  girls  were  always  very  pleased  to  get  it. 

Hours. — The  hours  during  the  slack  season  are  : — 8  am.  to  5  p.m.,  with  one  hour 
off  (from  12  p.m.  to  1  p.m.).  During  the  summer  months  : — 6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  two 
hours  off  (9  a.m.  to  10  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  to  2  p.m.).  On  Wednesday  work  stops  at  I  p.m. 
all  the  year  round.  The  business  is  a  week-end  business,  and  the  trade  has  a  special  exemp- 
tion allowing  them  to  work  on  Saturday  instead  of  Wednesday.  With  the  machinery 
they  had,  they  could  draw  off  500  dozen  into  boxes  in  the  three  hours  of  the  Saturday 
afternoon.    That  was  their  maximum  if  they  were  "  put  to  it." 

FiEM  No.  147. 

This  is  an  aerated  water  factory. 

The  factory  was  estabhshed  some  thirteen  years  ago  in  a  country  district,  and  the 
population  from  which  the  workers  have  been  drawn  was  already  settled  there.  For  the 
men  there  is  a  small  arms  factory  and  a  brickfield.  The  output  from  the  former  is  £^aid 
to  be  lessening,  and  the  brick  work  is  irregular.  The  busiest  time  at  the  aerated  water 
factory  is  occupied  in  preparing  stock  for  the  three  hoUdays,  Easter,  Whitsun,  and  August. 
Summer  workers  are  employed  from  Easter  to  September.  The  "  travellers  when 
discharged  generally  turn  to  some  other  kind  of  driving — van,  cab,  or  'bus.  There  are 
very  few  married  women  ;  almost  all  are  girls  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three.  No 
reference  is  required.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  extra  operatives  are  taken  on  during  the 
height  of  the  season.    These  come  back  year  after  year. 

The  rates  of  pay  are  : — 


Easter  to  September. 

Winter,  4^  days. 

Bottlers       -  -  

lis. 

123. 

Us. 

73.  6d.  average. 
9s. 

9s.  9d. 

Hours. — 8  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.,  with  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

Fewer  girls  have  appHed  this  summer  because  there  is  a  demand  for  them  in  the 
greenhouses. 

Examples. 

M.B.,  eighteen,  left  school  in  1902  and  went  to  A.  B.  &  Co.,  where  she  earned  on  an  average  lOs.  per 
week,  and  was  discharged  on  account  of  slackness  in  six  months.  Then,  answering  a  card  in  a  window,  she 
went  into  service  in  a  cofiee  shop  for  1903-4,  living  in  and  earning  3s.  a  week.  Hours,  eight  to  seven.  Then 
at  home  out  of  work.  In  1905  went  to  Z.  to  the  gunpowder  mixing  department,  but  stayed  only  three  weeks, 
as  it  hurt  her  eyes.    Average  wage,  10s.  9d.    At  home  again  out  of  work.    Her  father  and  brother  work 
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in  the  brickfields.  Work  there  is  very  slack  in  winter,  and  when  M.  was  out  of  work  the  family  income  was 
5s.,  earned  by  her  mother  as  a  nurse.  They  managed  to  tide  over  without  help.  She  came  to  this  factory 
shortly  before  Easter,  1906. 

E.P.,  twenty-one,  lives  four  miles  distant,  and  walks  morning  and  evening.  Was  at  this  factory  in  summer 
and  winter  in  1904,  summer  in  1905.  In  winter  tried  service,  5s.  minus  2s.  6d.  fares  ;  not  worth  it,  but  could 
not  get  other  work.  Formerly  worked  at  A.  B.  &  Co.,  and  earned  7s.  6d.,  but  was  sent  back  to  school.  She 
worked  there  again  in  the  winter  of  1903,  earning  8s.  to  10s.  Her  father  (dead)  was  a  painter.  Her  mother 
has  three  young  children,  and  has  received  out-relief.  A  sister  travels  with  boat  swings,  and  a  brother  goes- 
out  with  a  cart.    They  are  often  in  difficulties  during  the  winter. 

A.T.,  nineteen,  has  worked  here  in  summer,  1904,  1905,  1906.  This  year  before  coming  here  she  did 
strawberry  picking.  Hours  3.30  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.,  14s.  to  15s.  She  has  worked  at  a  fried  fish  shop  kept 
by  her  uncle,  8.30  a.m.  to  10.30  p.m.  She  grew  tired  of  this  and  worked  for  a  few  months  at  A.  B.  &  Co., 
earning  6s.  3d.  standing,  and  by  hard  work  made  it  up  to  10s,  She  was  discharged  through  slackness.  Her 
father,  too,  has  slack  times  at  the  small  arms  factory,  but  "  they  get  along  pretty  comfortably,  and  have 
nothing  to  grumble  at." 

N.F. — Has  four  children.  Her  husband  was  earning  28s.  regularly  for  twelve  years  at  the  powder  mills, 
but  they  suffered  from  slackness,  and  she  had  to  go  out  to  work.  He  was  idle  for  fifteen  weeks,  and  all  that 
was  coming  in  were  her  earnings,  12s.  to  15s. ;  rent,  5s.  They  managed  to  struggle  along  by  pawning  without 
outside  help.    The  husband  has  now  an  insecure  position  at  a  lead  works. 

Firm  No.  148. 

This  is  a  small  firm  of  aerated  water  manufacturers  having  only  a  local  connection. 
The  workplace  was  rather  dilapidated  and  did  not  look  clean.  They  had  nine  girls  in 
their  employ  at  the  period  of  our  call,  but  in  summer  when  they  are  busiest  they  have 
eleven  girls  on  the  premises.  They  are  chiefly  engaged  in  washing,  botthng,  wiring,  and 
labelhng.  The  owner  stated  that  he  had  raised  the  girls'  wages  from  an  average  of  7s. 
to  8s.  a  week  as  he  felt  that  no  girl  could  hve  on  7s,  a  week.  At  the  same  time  he  stated 
his  conviction  that  he  paid  the  highest  rates  in  the  town.  The  wage  book  showed  that 
four  girls  had  earned  9s.  and  five  7s.  6d.  for  the  middle  week  in  May.  The  hours  are  from 
8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  one  hour  for  dinner.  There  were  no  married  women  in  the  place,^ 
the  ages  of  the  girls  ranging  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five.  They  were  rather  rough 
looking.  We  were  informed  by  the  Poor  Law  ofl&cials  that  the  daughter  of  an  outdoor 
rehef  recipient  was  in  the  employ  of  this  firm,  but  on  enquiry  we  learned  that  she  had  left 
•them  fourteen  months  previously.  The  foreman  stated  that  she  was  by  no  means  a  good 
workwoman,  and  held  that  she  would  not  make  good  wages  anywhere.  ^ 

Firm  No.  149. 

Work  done. — Fish  curing,  packing  herring,  etc. 

Number  Employed. — 550  to  600  women  and  girls,  in  busy  season ;  250  women 
and  girls  in  slack  season. 

Wages. — Whenever  possible,  work  is  piece  ;  where  time  is  necessary,  the  lowest 
wage  is  7s.  for  a  fifty-six  hours  week,  and  proportionately  if  the  week  is  longer.  The 
manager,  asked  how  he  fixed  piece-rates,  said  he  puts  the  girl  to  the  particular  work, 
times  her,  and  then  determines  the  rate  according  to  the  wages  the  girl  could  earn  in 
other  departments  of  equal  difficulty  in  the  same  time. 

Regularity  of  Work. — Many  branches  of  the  work  are  quite  seasonal — e.g.,  herrings,, 
etc.  From  about  April  1st  to  November  1st  they  are  extremely  busy,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  slack.  The  result  is  that  of  the  550  or  600  women  employed  during 
the  busy  season,  over  300  may  be  paid  ofi  during  the  winter.  The  manager  did  not 
know  what  became  of  the  girls  during  the  slack  season.  He  never  knew  but  one 
case  (an  old  woman)  who  got  parochial  relief.  Some  saved  considerably  during  the  busy- 
season.  (The  regular  time  for  weddings  among  this  class  was  just  after  the  end  of  the 
busy  season,  when  both  fishermen  and  girls  were  "  in  funds.")  A  very  small  percentage 
doubtless  came  because  it  was  seasonal  and  did  not  want  work  the  whole  year  round.  A 
special  instance  was  a  teacher  (female)  who  during  a  long  vacation  had  worked  with  him 
to  get  money  to  proceed  with  her  course  of  study.  But  the  great  majority  of  them  would 
like  to  be  kept  on  the  whole  year  round,  if  possible.  The  firm  tried  to  retain  all  the  ver7 
best.  He  could  not  really  say  what  happened  to  the  others  during  the  winter  months.  A 
great  many  of  the  same  girls  returned  to  them  the  following  season.  He  saw  no  possible 
means  of  equalising  employment  in  any  degree  over  the  whole  year.  They  did  so  as  much 
as  was  possible.  The  nature  of  the  trade  would  not  allow  of  further  equalisation,  and 
he  thought  that  other  firms  doing  the  same  business  were  following  the  same  plan  as 
themselves  and  could  equalise  no  further.  Indeed  the  fish  business  was  growing  steadily, 
and  the  demand  for  casual  summer  labour  was  increasing  every  year. 

Hour.^.—The  hours  vary  with  the  fluctuations  in  trade. 
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General  Features. — As  to  the  class  of  girl  employed,  not  10  per  cent,  of  them  come 
from  the  fisher  people,  though  formerly  the  percentage  was  greater.  Over  90  per  cent, 
are  "  town  girls,"  perhaps  half  of  them  daughters  of  unskilled  workmen  and  half  of  artisans. 
In  many  departments  there  is  great  scope  for  quickness  and  skill,  and  during  the  busy 
season  the  wages  (weekly)  will  often  be  considerably  higher  than  in  most  other  local  trades, 
but  the  hours  are  longer.  During  the  busy  season  there  is  much  competition  for  the  girls. 
Many  girls  who  work  in  factories  are  not  fit  for  work  in  thi^  trade.  They  must  be  strong 
and  hardy,  both  because  of  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  long  hours.  In  some  de- 
partments the  girls  must  wear  clogs,  water-proof  leggings  and  overalls  ;  and  when,  during 
a  strike  at  the  linen  factories,  this  firm  offered  to  take  on  some  of  the  girls,  they  refused 
to  adopt  these  garments. 

[The  Distress  Committee  induced  this  firm  to  take  on  a  number  of  unskilled  men 
but  they  were  found  to  be  uniformly  bad  workers  who  generally  left  after  a  few  day's 
-employment.    All  those  sent  were  either  idle  or  unemployable.] 

Firm  No.  150. 
Work  done. — Herring  curing  and  fresh  fish  cleaning. 

Number  employed. — One  hundred  and  fifty  girls  ;  employed  regularly  all  the  year 
round. 

Wages. — The  median  wage  for  a  normal  week  is  13s.  7d. 

General  Features.  —  There  are  no  seasonal  fluctuations  in  employment.  When 
the  herring  curing  is  over,  the  girls  are  turned  on  to  clean  fresh  fish  ;  the  former  is  done 
during  the  winter,  the  latter  during  the  summer,  when  the  country  hotels  are  thronged 
with  visitors.  Only  four  of  the  workers  are  married  women  or  widows — not  that  any 
rule  is  made  against  employing  married  women,  but  simply  that  these  do  not  apply  for 
work. 

Hours. — The  hours  are  not  limited.  Sometimes  the  girls  are  worked  up  till  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  The  Factory  Act  does  not  limit  the  number  of  hours  if  the  girls'  employ- 
ment is  changed  ;  they  could  be  employed  all  night ;  but  this  firm  does  not  find  that 
necessary.    The  average  hours  worked  are  fifty-seven  per  week. 

Firm  No.  151. 

A  large  firm  engaged  in  the  making  of  cake  and  biscuits.  There  are  a  number  of 
subsidiary  industries — the  making  of  tin  boxes  and  packing  cases,  for  example,  in  which 
a  number  of  skilled  mechanics  are  engaged.  Most  of  the  firm's  needs  (except  printing) 
are  thus  supplied  on  the  spot. 

Founded  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  traditions  of  the  firm  seem  to  be  on  "  patriarchal  " 
lines  and  the  conversion  of  the  firm  into  a  limited  Habihty  company  has  not  disturbed 
that  tradition.  The  aim  of  the  directors  is  to  make  the  conditions  at  the  factory  such 
that  girls  wall  want  to  come  there  and  stay  rather  than  work  in  any  other  factory  in  the 
district.    To  attain  this  end  they  provide  certain  attractions. 

There  is  a  system  of  optional  allowances  distributed  by  the  firm  to  employees  who 
have  given  faithful  service  and  are  for  some  reason  disabled.  About  £1,500  per  annum 
is  distributed  in  this  way.  A  sick  fund  is  partly  provided  by  the  firm  and  partly  by 
occasional  levies  on  the  employees  according  to  the  calls  upon  it.  Widows  do  not  share 
in  the  sick  fund  or  in  the  allow^ance  scheme.  The  firm  provides  a  dentist,  a  doctor,  and 
-excellent  lavatory  accommodation.  Cricket  and  football  clubs  are  attached.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  ensure  cleanUness,  e.g.,  by  the  provision  of  tooth  brushes  at  2d.  each,  by 
dismissing  persons  found  spitting  after  being  warned  once,  by  providing  the  girls  with 
overalls  and  trying  to  persuade  them  to  wear  washable  clothing  of  a  better  type  than  the 
usual  flimsy  blouses.  By  insisting  on  windows  being  kept  open,  the  sick  fund  payments 
have  been  considerably  reduced. 

During  the  last  six  or  seven  years  much  has  been  done  to  reorganise  the  work,  with  the 
result  that  there  are  now  fewer  times  of  pressure  than  formerly.  The  busiest  period  is 
from  July  to  Christmas.  The  pressure  immediately  before  Christmas  is  met  by  a  fortnight's 
overtime.  The  cleaning  of  the  factory  is  done  during  the  slack  weeks  immediately  following. 
Some  employees  are  then  put  on  short  time^  but  a  large  number  is  required  to  clean  the 
place. 

On  November  1st,  1905,  the  firm  employed  2,499 

On  January  18th,  1905,  the  firm  employed  1,928 

Showing  a  variation  of  571 
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In  November,  1905,  the  firm  was  extremely  busy,  and  these  figures  rather  exaggerate 
the  usual  variation,  which  is  between  200  and  300,  mostly  girls  and  men.    This  summer 


(1906)  the  firm  employed  : — 
Clerks:— 

Males   107 

Females   127 

Skilled  artisans  (fitters,  tinsmiths,  carpenters,  etc.)     -      -       -       -       -  91 

Skilled  bakers   14 

Adult  labourers  (men  over  eighteen)  -      •   1,087 

Women  over  eighteen  -       -  776 

Boys   .       .  -342 

Girls  -  294 


Total  2,838 


The  tendency  throughout  is  to  increase  the  number  of  girls  and  women.  "  They  are 
cheaper  and  more  easily  managed  ;  they  are  deft  with  their  fingers."  Payment  is 
according  to  abihty  and  not  at  all  according  to  length  of  service.  Piece-work  is  adopted, 
wherever  it  can  be  appHed.  Wages  of  adult  labourers  at  starting  are  21s.  to  22s.  with 
increase  according  to  abihty.  Boys  start  at  8  s.  and  generally  rise  2s.  per  annum.  Girls 
start  at  5s.  to  8s.  per  week.  The  piece-rates  for  women  (above  eighteen)  are  calculated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  a  woman  working  at  a  Httle  over  the  average  speed  to  earn 
Sjd.  per  hour.  The  rates  are  less  for  girls  under  eighteen.  This  rate  of  S^d.  is  determined 
by  the  traditional  idea  that  a  woman  should  earn  about  10s.  a  week.  There  is  always  an 
abundant  supply  of  girls.  They  leave  regularly  in  ones  and  twos  weekly.  When  about 
thirty,  say,  have  gone  in  this  way,  about  fifty  are  taken  on  and  in  a  week  or  two  the  best 
thirty  are  sorted  out  and  the  other  dismissed.  This  makes  it  appear  as  though  the  work 
were  casual,  but  in  this  it  is  misleading.  It  is  against  the  rule  to  employ  married  women. 
Charwomen  and  office-cleaners  are  mostly  widows  of  former  employees.  They  receive 
15s.  per  week.  One  woman  was  known  (unofficially)  to  be  receiving  out-refief.  She 
earned  at  the  same  piece-rates  as  the  others.  The  firm  employs  eighteen  old  women  in 
their  homes  washing  overalls  and  dusters,  and  earning  8s.  to  10s.  a  week,  while  their  boys 
would  be  receiving  6s,  or  8s.  at  the  factory. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  director  who  suppMed  us  with  the  above  information  the  chief 
evils  in  the  district  are  : — 

(1)  Defective  elementary  education,  which  gives  the  boys  "  swelled  heads." 
They  have  no  ambition,  and  they  shun  responsibihty.  He  thinks  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  must  be  looked  for  from  an  education  which  deals 
more  directly  with  proper  feeding  and  clothing.  He  is  not  in  favour  of  reducing 
the  hours  from  fifty-four  to  forty-eight. 

(2)  Private  money  lending  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest.  This  is  closely 
and  chiefly  connected  with  betting,  but  not  altogether.  During  illness  or  a  wife's 
confinement  a  man  will  resort  to  these  moneylenders,  who  are  fellow- workers  in 
the  factory,  and  thus  get  himself  into  difficulties.  The  firm  is  always  wilHng  to 
lend  up  to  £5  free  of  interest,  to  be  paid  back  in  small  sums  over  long  periods  at 
borrower's  convenience. 

Firm  No.  152. 

This  firm  employs  over  100  girls  in  baking,  biscuit  packing,  icing,  etc.  There  are  very 
few  married  women.  Only  in  one  branch  of  the  industry  is  there  anything  in  the  nature 
of  seasonal  variation.  Two  or  three  girls  are  taken  on  in  summer  to  make  ice  wafers. 
The  factory  was  large  and  airy  and  scrupulously  clean.  The  manager  stated  that  he  had 
no  particular  difficulty  in  securing  girls.  Two  daughters  of  parents  in  receipt  of  out-rehef 
were  employed  by  the  firm  : — 

(1)  M.B. — Her  mother  is  a  widow  of  thirty-seven,  with  four  dependent  children,  and  is  in  receipt  of  8s. 
per  week  out-relief.  M.  is  employed  in  the  biscuit  packing  department,  and  received  7s.  OJd.  as  wages  for 
the  week  preceding  our  visit. 

(2)  M.P. — The  mother  of  this  girl  is  a  widow  of  twenty-eight,  in  receipt  of  5s.  per  week  for  two  dependants. 
The  daughter  had  only  been  in  this  place  for  one  week  about  four  months  ago.  She  worked  then  in  a  bakery, 
and  at  the  usual  time  rate  of  6s.  per  week  had  earned  5s.  5^d. 

Firm  No.  153. 

This  firm  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  various  foodstuffs  and  laundry  requisites. 
In  addition  the  firm  makes  its  own  cardboard  boxes  and  packing  cases.  About  3,000 
persons  are  employed,  of  whom  some  600  are  women  and  over  300  are  girls  under  eighteen. 
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years  of  age.  No  married  woman  is  employed  unless  she  is  a  widow  or  unless  there  are 
special  reasons  why  her  husband  cannot  support  her.  The  firm  has  set  on  foot  a  large 
nimiber  of  schemes  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  workpeople.  Besides  cookery  classes, 
cricket  ground,  recreation  rooms  and  Hbraries,  there  is  an  elaborate  system  of  pensions  for 
employees.  Under  a  trust  deed  the  company  provides  a  pension  of  8s.  per  week  for 
employees,  on  retiring  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  or  over,  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

(1 )  For  "  Original  Members  "  (all  having  been  employed  by  the  company 
before  September  18th,  1899)  who  entered  the  company's  service  under  the  age 
of  forty-five. 

(2)  For  "  New  Members,"  who  entered  the  company's  service  under  the  age 
of  twenty-five. 

(The  pension  of  8s.  is  reduced  when  the  age  of  entry  exceeds  the  above  Hmits,  or  the 
age  of  retirement  is  under  sixt)^-five.)  A  minimum  sum  of  2d.  a  week  is  deducted  from 
the  wages  of  all  the  members,  the  deductions  ceasing  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Such 
contributions,  with  the  interest,  go  to  provide  a  weekly  increase  to  the  pension  granted  by 
the  company,  and  may  be,  under  certain  conditions,  drawn  out  in  one  sum.  Members  who 
join  under  twenty-five  thus  provide  an  increase  of  2s.  a  week  to  the  company's  pension 
of  8s.  If  a  member  fails  to  be  able  to  claim  the  company's  pension,  by  death,  or  by  leaving 
the  works,  the  money  he  has  himself  paid  in,  plus  interest,  is  repaid  to  him  or  his  repre- 
sentatives. 

All  employees  must  belong  either  to  the  sick  benefit  society  or  to  an  outside  society. 
There  is  also  a  self-help  medical  club,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  the  workmen  to 
procure  efiicient  medical  attendance  for  their  wives  and  children.  A  former  principal  of 
the  firm,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  bequeathed  an  annual  sume  of  £2,000  for  twenty  years. 
With  this  money  widows  are  helped  and  employees  and  ex-employees  are  reheved  when 
infirmity  or  illness  overtakes  them.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  ways  in  which  such 
cases  have  been  assisted.  Persons  sent  to  convalescent  homes,  the  seaside  and  the  country, 
894  ;  to  whom  surgical  apphances  have  been  given,  242  ;  for  whom  fees  were  paid  for 
special  medical  consultations  and  operations,  34  ;  to  whom  invahd  comforts  were  supphed, 
100  ;  loans  of  spinal  and  bath  chairs,  etc.,  49  ;  gifts  of  coal,  149  ;  provided  with  sick 
nurses  during  special  illness,  42  ;  assisted  in  obtaining  dental  apphances,  114. 

There  is  a  clothing  club  for  the  use  of  the  employees.  A  depositor  may  pay  in  any 
amount  he  pleases,  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  Id.  on  Is.  is  paid  on  amounts  of  £1  or  over. 
During  1905,  1,801  persons  deposited  £1,445,  and  a  bonus  to  depositors  of  £92  was  paid. 

Excellent  meals  are  provided  at  less  than  cost  price,  and  those  who  wish  can  also 
purchase  meals  to  take  home  to  their  famihes.  These  arrangements  are  taken  advantage 
of  to  a  considerable  extent. 

There  is  considerable  competition  for  work  at  the  factory.  The  difficulty  of  finding 
work  for  young  hands  whose  age  no  longer  permits  of  their  remaining  in  departments 
which  essentially  employ  boy  labour  has  led  the  directors  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  carefully  regulating  such  employment  in  the  interests  of  the  boys  themselves. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  find  positions  in  other  departments  of  the  works  employing  adult 
labour,  and  if  this  is  not  feasible,  the  boy  is  dismissed  at  an  age  when  he  is  most  capable 
of  securing  a  training  or  an  engagement  elsewhere.  The  special  difficulty  of  this  problem 
in  this  firm  arises  from  the  fact  that  those  who  reach  adult  age  and  are  kept  on  rarely 
leave.  Of  those  who  come  under  this  classification  only  about  1  per  cent,  per  annum 
leave  the  firm.    A  number  of  the  workers  have  been  on  the  books  for  over  half  a  century. 

Firm  No.  154. 

This  is  a  creamery. 

Of  the  employees  in  the  firm  40  per  cent,  are  men,  20  per  cent,  are  girls,  40  per  cent, 
are  boys.  Emplo}'ment  is  constant.  The  firm  has  a  reputation  for  attracting  boys  by- 
initial  high  pay,  5s.  6d.  per  week.  Many  of  these  boj'S,  as  they  grow  up,  can  never  earn 
beyond  18s.  or  20s.,  but  some  rise  to  30s.  and  35s,  Some  who  leave  pass  on  to  engine 
sheds,  etc.  The  manager  likes  to  get  smart  boys  straight  from  school,  but  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  securing  them.  He  sometimes  has  to  wait  a  week  for  a  boy.  "  Lads'  Brigade  " 
boys  are  found  to  be  the  best  for  discipHne.  The  drawback  with  them  is  that  they  want 
hoHdays  to  go  to  camp,  but  these  are  seldom  refused.  Boys  in  the  office  start  at  about 
3s.  6d.  There  are  some  forty  or  fifty  clerks  employed.  Men  earn  from  18s.  to  40s. 
Bakers  and  other  skilled  men  earn  up  to  45s.  Girls  up  to  10s.  There  is  nearly  alwavs 
a  notice  up  "  Girls  wanted."    The  supply  is  fairly  adequate. 
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Firm  No.  155. 
This  is  a  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bedding. 

In-workers. — From  twenty  to  thirty  machinists  on  set  pays.  Two  at  148.  per  week ; 
one  at  13s.  per  week  ;  one  at  lis.  per  week  ;  six  at  10s.  per  week.  The  forewoman 
receives  24s.  a  week.  They  machine  all  kinds  of  mattresses,  bolsters,  cushions,  etc.  Spring 
mattresses  are  also  made,  and  women  in  this  department  are  on  piece-work.  Busy  time, 
April  to  July  ;  slack  time,  January  and  February. 

Out- worker. — Only  one. 

Mrs.  S.  Widow  (44).  Pauper.  Suffers  from  bad  rheumatism.  Her  mother  lives 
with  her.  The  husband  was  foreman  mattress  maker  in  the  firm.  When  he  died  she 
begged  for  work,  so  they  employed  her  to  machine  hammock  beds.  She  gets  4d.  a 
dozen,  and  probably  takes  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours  to  do  a  dozen.  She  generally 
gets  twenty-four  dozen  in  the  week,  or  about  four  dozen  per  day.  They  could  give  her 
more  to  do  if  she  liked.    Her  earnings  over  thirty  weeks  averaged  7s.  Id. 

Mrs.  0.  Is  a  middle-aged  in-  worker  who  minds  machines  in  the  wire-mattress 
department.  Her  earnings  over  twenty-two  weeks  averaged  17s.  6d.  Mrs.  P.  does  the 
same  work.    Her  earnings  over  sixteen  weeks  averaged  8s.  3d. 

Firm  No.  156. 

The  following  articles  are  made  by  this  firm  :  Feather  dusters,  flue  brushes,  bottle 
brushes,  lamp  glass  cleaners,  boiler  tube  brushes,  foundry  brushes,  drain  and  chimney 
machinery.  Twenty-four  girls  and  young  women  are  employed,  quite  half  of  whom  are 
married.  There  is  practically  no  season  trade,  work  being  regular.  The  girls  did  not 
appear  to  be  of  a  very  high  class  of  intelligence  ;  they  were  untidy  and  not  particularly 
clean.  The  hours  are  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  There  is  no  work  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  as  the 
proprietor  is  a  Jew.  After  a  Bank  holiday  the  place  is  closed  on  Tuesday,  as  the  people 
will  not  come  to  work.  The  earnings  of  the  women  are  10s.,  12s.,  14s.,  according  to  the 
class  of  work.  Piece-workers  may  earn  up  to  £1.  Learners  begin  at  3s.  and  6s.  No 
references  are  asked  for  or  given.  The  work  can  be  learned  in  about  a  month.  The 
proprietor  once  tried  to  institute  a  hohday  fund.  For  every  Id.  subscribed  he  gave 
another  Id.,  but  the  scheme  did  not  succeed,  as  the  people  ceased  paying,  and  demanded 
their  money.    Asked  if  any  of  the  workers  were  receiving  out-rehef  the  reply  was  : — 

"  I  believe  some  of  tlieir  mothers  and  relatives  are.  A  girl  earns  only  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.    She  can't  be  expected  to  keep  anyone  else." 

He  did  not  know  that  any  of  the  married  women  were  on  the  parish.  He  thought  that 
in  most  instances  it  was  a  case  of  "  husband  out  of  work  or  lazy,"  but  he  did  not  ask 
questions. 

Firm  No.  157. 

This  is  a  small  firm  making  brushes.  There  are  seven  women.  The  brushes  made 
are  of  the  roughest  kind,  scrubbing,  blacking,  etc.  Mrs.  S.  does  piece  work  and  "  has 
nothing  to  complain  of."  She  fixes  piece  of  wood  to  keep  the  bristles  or  fibres  in  place. 
The  pay  is  6d.  per  1,000  holes.  She  can  do  1,000  in  three  hours.  She  has  been  with  the 
firm  fifteen  years  and  is  allowed  to  go  in  and  out  when  she  likes,  as  it  is  known  that  she 
has  to  look  after  her  children  and  keep  house.  She  rarely  earns  more  than  5s.  or  6s.  a  week, 
but  if  she  could  "  sit  at  it  "  she  could  earn  "  tidy  money."  She  has  4s.  out-relief  on 
account  of  two  dependent  children.  Her  friend,  Mrs.  P.  works  at  another  shop  and  does 
the  holes  at  5d.  per  1 ,000,  but  Mrs.  S.  would  not  so  "  demean  herself."  Mrs.  P.,  we  learnt 
afterwards,  thinks  5d.  per  1 ,000  worth  her  while  and  does  not  receive  out-rehef .  Some  of 
the  women  at  the  factory  where  Mrs.  S.  works  who  do  hand-drawn  brooms  make  as  much 
as  8s.  or  10s.  per  week. 

Firm  No.  158. 
This  is  a  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  matches. 

The  work  at  this  factory  is  much  more  regular  than  it  used  to'Jye,  and  we  were  told 
by  the  manager  that  the  operatives  are  more  inclined  to  remain  and  keep  steadily  at  work. 
About  eight  years  ago  as  many  as  2,400  changes  took  place  during  the  period  of  twelve 
months.  This  year  (1906),  during  a  little  over  eight  months  (January  1st  to  September 
17th),  there  have  been  325  changes,  viz.,  88  boys,  31  girls  under  sixteen,  250  over  sixteen, 
and  33  men. 
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At  present  700  women  are  employed.  Men  are  only  employed  on  the  machinery. 
Generally  speaking,  the  work  is  regular,  though  during  July,  August,  and  September 
there  is  slackness.  The  women  often  take  this  opportunity  to  go  fruit-picking  and  hopping, 
an  arrangement  being  made  to  keep  their  places  open.  They  generally  come  back  after 
being  away  a  month  or  two. 

Girls  are  taken  on  at  thirteen  (if  they  have  passed  the  necessary  school  standard), 
and  are  paid  5  s.  as  learners.  As  soon  as  they  are  proficient  they  go  on  piece  work,  and 
can  then  earn  10s.,  lis.,  or  12s.  According  to  the  wage  book  some  women  were  earning 
6s.  or  7s.,  but  in  every  case  they  were  old  women  over  sixty,  and  the  manager  would 
really  have  preferred  to  have  their  places  taken  by  younger  women  who  could  earn  more. 
Those  who  come  in  as  young  as  thirteen  make  the  best  workers,  as  the  work  is  quite 
mechanical,  requiring  quickness  and  dexterity.  No  references  are  asked  or  given.  About 
one-half  of  the  women  are  married.  A  good  many  of  the  employees  come  from  other 
districts.  The  manager  doubted  whether  more  than  one-half  hved  in  that  district.  Hours 
are  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.    In  several  cases  grandmother,  mother,  and  daughters  are  employed. 

The  manager  informed  us  that  the  firm  has  entirely  ceased  to  give  any  out  work. 
Some  of  the  women  had  since  begged  for  it,  but  the  matter  had  not  been  re-opened.  Some 
of  them  preferred  the  old  work  system  where  they  worked  off  and  on  just  when  it  suited 
them,  about  four  hours  a  day,  and  so  were  able  to  pay  the  rent.  Now  they  come  into  the 
factory,  earn  the  whole  amount,  and  pay  someone  to  mind  the  children. 

The  manager  is  much  interested  in  a  club  and  mission  for  the  girls  near  the  factory 
gates.  The  lady  in  charge  appeared  to  know  the  workers  very  well,  and  stated  that  she 
thought  it  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  married  women  received  rehef.  She  knew 
of  one,  with  four  children,  who  was  not  a  particularly  good  worker,  but  had  been  allowed 
to  go  on  the  best  kind  of  work  and  was  able  to  earn  14s.  She  added  that  the  girls  very 
much  dishked  telhng  their  parents  and  relatives  how  much  they  earned.  Every  Saturday 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  change  for  gold  : — 

"  If  I  gave  mother  half  a  sovereign  when  I  got  home,  I  should  never  see  any  change." 

Firm  No.  159. 

This  firm  has  large  market  gardens  on  the  outskirts  of  a  provincial  town.  Not  many 
women  are  employed  except  in  summer.  In  summer  the  workers  come  regularly  for 
five  or  six  days  in  the  week,  but  in  winter  they  are  only  employed  for  four  weeks,  and  for 
only  two  or  three  days  in  each  week.  The  rate  of  pay  was  Is.  6d.  per  day.  There  used 
to  be  one  pauper  here,  an  old  woman  of  sixty,  who  in  winter  received  3  s.  out-relief,  but 
only  Is.  6d.  in  summer.  She  had  left  about  four  weeks  before  our  visit  owing  to  some 
personal  quarrel  with  her  employer.  He  had  not  seen  her  since,  although  he  owed  her  2  s. 
for  work.  She  was  a  good  worker,  but  being  old  and  weakly  she  could  only  come  on  three 
days  a  week  or  so.  It  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  women  from  the  city  to  work  in  the 
gardens,  as  the  distance  they  had  to  come  was  rather  great  and  there  was  a  brisk  demand 
for  their  services  as  charwomen  within  the  town. 

Firm  No.  160. 
Work  done. — The  manufacture  of  tinplates. 

The  chief  processes  at  which  women  and  girls  are  employed  are  : — 

Pickling,  i.e.,  dipping  the  sheets  into  a  bath  of  acid  and  water  by  means  of 
a  machine. 

Opening,  i.e.,  separating  the  sheets  of  the  folded  plate  from  one  another  as 
they  come  out  of  the  mill. 

Reckoning,  i.e.,  counting  the  finished  plates  into  bundles  ready  to  be  nailed 
up  for  despatch. 

Girls  are  also  engaged  as  sorters  and  as  circle rs  (machine  feeders).  PickHng  is  regarded 
as  rather  rough  work.  In  the  finishing  department  girls  were  wearing  white  aprons  over 
print  dresses  such  as  domestics  wear.  Another,  rougher,  apron  was  worn  to  protect  the 
clean  one,  but  the  white  edge  gave  an  appearance  of  neatness. 

Hours. — The  hours  are  variable.  Openers  and  picklers  work  from  about  7  a.m.  to 
any  time  between  2  p.m.  and  4  p.m.  In  the  sorting  rooms  the  hours  are  from  7  a.m  to 
5  p.m.,  with  one  and  a  half  hours  off  for  meals. 
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Wages.-— Wages  in  the  various  processes  vary  from  firm  to  firm  according  to  the 
sizes  of  the  plates  made.  In  some  mills  where  the  plates  are  large  and  heavy,  strong  girls 
are  required  and  they  receive  a  higher  wage  than  girls  who  handle  the  Ughter  plates. 

Girls  start  as  picklers  or  sorters  at  about  Is.  2d.  per  day,  and  rise  to  Is.  8d.,  2s.  or 
2  s.  4 d.  The  openers  are  the  best  paid  and,  as  it  is  dry  and  clean  work,  there  is  a  general 
desire  to  be  taken  on  in  this  department.  Hence  some  firms  insist  on  girls  starting  at 
pickling  and  circhng  and  working  their  way  up.  Opening  is  a  matter  of  "  knack  "  and 
some  girls  seem  quite  unable  to  develop  any  speed  at  it.  The  median  wage  in  this  firm 
for  openers  in  a  normal  week  was  found  to  be  14s.  6 d.,  but  upwards  of  18s.  or  20s.  is  some- 
times earned  by  rapid  workers  in  a  week  of  seven-hour  days.  The  average  weekly  earnings  ^ 
of  180  openers  employed  by  seven  firms  we  found  to  be  14s.  9 d. 

Married  Women. — The  majority  of  the  female  workers  are  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 
There  are  practically  no  married  women  employed,  though  occasionally  a  widow  may 
return  to  the  mills.  "  It  would  be  considered  wrong  for  a  married  woman  to  work  here  if 
her  husband  were  alive."  The  firms  in  the  district  employ  anything  from  30  to  100  young 
women,  according  to  the  size  of  the  works,  in  addition  to  seven  or  eight  times  as  many 
men  and  boys.    Boys  are  employed  at  cold  rolHng. 

General  Features. — There  is  no  seasonal  fluctuation  in  this  industry.  No  paupers  or 
daughters  of  paupers  were  employed  by  this  firm,  and  very  few  by  the  other  firms  in  the 
district.  In  every  case  it  was  found  that  those  associated  with  pauperism  were  earning 
the  median  wage  and  upwards. 
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PART  II. 


WAGES  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  IN  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES. 


The  following  returns  of  wages  paid  in  various  industries  have  been  supplied  to  the 
Commission  by  employers  in  some  thirty  towns  distributed  over  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  "  Example  "  printed  below,  with  the  note  on  the  method  to  be  used  in  compiling  the 
returns,  was  supplied  to  each  emplorer.  In  several  cases  the  wage  items  were  sent  to, 
and  arranged  by,  us.  The  employers  were  asked  to  choose  a  typical  week  undisturbed  by 
holidays,  or  better,  to  choose  several  weeks.  The  great  majority  of  the  wage  tables  were 
compiled  in  1907,  and  represent  the  earnings  current  in  that  year.  It  was  not  usually 
found  possible  to  separate  adult  women  from  young  girls,  but  this  has  sometimes  been 
done  in  an  explanatory  note. 


EXAMPLE 

"Women's  Wa(jes  in  Main  Processes  for  Mill  and  Factory. 


Department 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.atHighest 
Wage. 

Predominant 
,  Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

I'reparers  - 

85 

8  10 

8  7 

9  7 

5  11 

1 

12  6 

1 

8  10 

24 

Shifters 

26 

8  0 

8  2 

8  9 

7  3 

3 

9  7 

1 

8  3 

4 

{■■pinners  - 

134 

9  7 

9  7 

9  7 

7  3 

1 

12  9 

1 

9  7 

107 

Winders 

31 

11  0 

10  6 

12  0 

7  0 

1 

13  9 

1 

11&12 

7  at  each 

A\'eaver8  - 

46 

12  0 

10  0 

14  0 

5  0 

I 

15  0 

4 

12&14 

10  at each 

Sole  on  method  used. — Each  item  in  each  wage  group  has  been  arranged  in  order  of  magnitude,  and  the  whole 
group  then  divided  into  four  equal  group.s.  The  middle  member  of  the  whole  is  called  the  Median  ;  the 
middle  members  of  the  two  equal  halves  into  -which  the  whole  has  been  divided  are  called  Quardles.  The 
Median  is  taken  as  the  average  of  the  whole  group,  and  it  will  l)e  observed  that  this,  called  the  Median 
Average,  is  not  affected  by  extreme  cases.  The  Arithmetic  Mean,  which  is  found  by  adding  a  niunber  of 
values  together,  and  then  dividing  the  result  by  the  total  number  of  observations  is  liable  to  be  unduly 
affected  by  extreme  cases,  and  hence  the  Median  is  a  better  criterion  than  the  Arithmetic  Mean  where 
the  number  of  observations  is  small. 

(Taken  from  Report  on  Housing  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  Dundee,  pages  57,  123.) 


GROUP  L— SPINNING  AND  WEAVING. 
Table  No.  1. — Lace  Curtain  Factory:  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

m 

C 

_o 

a  ^ 
.  m 
O  ^ 

c 

cS 

•  rH 

® 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
AVage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

S.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Winding 

13 

11  0 

7  8 

13  9 

2  7i 

1 

16  U 

1 

Mending 

26 

7  6 

5  Si 

11  8| 

2  6* 

2 

14  0 

1 

*  These  are  learners. 


_^Tote. — Four  of  the  winders  are  on  work  that  cannot  be  conveniently  paid  by  the  piece.  They  received  in 
this  week  12s.,  lis.,  8s.,  and  6s.  ;  and  are  included  above.  Similarly,  6  menders,  included  above,  are  on 
time  at  14s.,  9s.,  7s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  6s.,  and  4s.  6d. 
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royal  commission  on  the  poor  laws  and  relief  of  distress  : 
Table  No.  2. — Woollen  Mill:  Women's  Wages  for  a  Nokmal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 

Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Predominant 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Preparers  - 

29 

12 

1 

11 

9 

12 

1 

11  6 

4 

12 

1 

25 

12  1 

25 

Spinners 

73 

9 

6 

8 

11 

10 

1 

8  11 

37 

10 

1 

36 

9  6 

37 

Winders 

19 

14 

H 

13 

H 

16 

4 

9  0 

1 

17 

51- 

1 

Weavers 

219 

14 

7 

11 

3 

18 

10 

5  2 

1 

34 

7 

2 

Table  No.  3. 

— Woollen  Mill: 

Women's  Wages  for 

A  NORMA.L  Week. 

Department. 

0.  of 

bservations. 

'edian. 

03 

uartile. 

pper 
uartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

0.  at  High- 
it  Wage. 

redominant 
ate. 

0.  at 

redominant 
ate. 

DO" 

1^  03 

Z  Ph  « 

Wool  Sorters 

1.5 

s. 

12 

d. 

6 

s. 

11 

d. 

3 

s. 
13 

d. 

0 

s.  d. 

10  6 

2 

s. 
13 

d. 
0 

6 

s.  d. 
13  0 

6 

Worsted  Spinning : 
(i)  Drawers  - 

16 

12 

6 

11 

4 

13 

2 

9  6 

1 

13 

7 

1 

(ii)  Spinners  - 

33 

8 

0 

6 

6 

9 

0 

5  6 

2 

10 

6 

1 

6  6 

7 

(iii)  Twisters  - 

14 

10 

7 

9 

9 

11 

1 

9  2 

1 

11 

3 

1 

(iv)  Winders  - 

8 

8 

6 

8 

1 

9 

10 

7  8 

1 

10 

1 

1 

Yarn  Spinning  : 
(i)  Feeders  - 

25 

11 

0 

9 

10 

13 

0 

6  0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

11    0  \ 
9    0  I 

4  at  each 

Weaving  : 

(i)  Twisters  - 

38 

14 

1 

13 

2 

16 

9 

6  0 

1 

20 

11 

1 

(ii)  Winders  - 

25 

10 

0 

7 

6 

12 

9 

6  0 

1 

16 

9 

1 

(iii)  Weavers  - 

205 

13 

1 

10 

0 

16 

3 

4  2 

1 

24 

7 

1 

8  8 

15 

(iv)  Menders  - 

82 

11 

6 

9 

11 

13 

6 

5  5 

1 

21 

0 

1 

rFinishing : 

(i)  Making  up 
Puttees 

17 

12 

0 

10 

0 

12 

6 

5  0 

1 

12 

11 

2 

(ii)  Pickers  - 

13 

11 

6 

12 

11 

11 

0 

8  6 

2 

12 

11 

4 

(iii)  Burlers*  - 

18 

8 

0 

8  0 

18 

*  Burlers  work  only  f  time. 


Table  No.  4. — Tweed  Mill  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Twisters  and  winders  - 

11 

10  0 

9  0 

11  0 

9  0 

4 

12  0 

1 

Weavers  - 

12 

20  6 

16  6 

22  6 

10  6 

1 

25  0 

2 

Darners  and  pickers 

11 

14  11 

14  0 

15  4 

13  0 

1 

15  4 

3 
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Table  No.  5. — Flax  Mill  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 

Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

N  0.  at  Low- 
est Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

N  0.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Predominant 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Preparers  * 

124 

9  0 

8 

3 

9 

6 

6 

0 

6 

12 

0 

3 

9  0 

20 

Shifters*  - 

18 

5  9 

5 

6 

G 

3 

5 

6 

8 

6 

6 

1 

5  6 

8 

Spinners  *  - 

48 

10  0 

7 

6 

10 

0 

6 

9 

1 

10 

6 

1 

10  0 

23 

Winders  *  - 

32 

7  11 

6 

9 

9 

5 

5 

0 

2 

12 

7 

2 

Weavers  t  - 

80 

10  8 

9 

4 

12 

5 

7 

6 

1 

15 

5 

1 

*  55|  hours  time  work.  f  Piece  work,  average  54  hours. 


Table  No.  G. — Jute  and  Flax  Spinning  Mill:  Women's  Wage  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

05 

c 
_o 

ea 

d  J 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Predominant 
Rate. 

Nq.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Spinners  *  - 

23 

11  0 

11  0 

12  9 

9  7 

3 

13  9 

1 

11  0 

13 

Preparers  * 

14 

10  7 

10  1 

12  9 

10  1 

1 

13  7 

1 

10  1 

4 

Winders  t  - 

11 

12  0 

12  0 

13  6 

11  0 

2 

15  0 

1 

12  0 

4 

Shifters  *  - 

7  at 

9s.  each. 

Time  :— 

55  hours 

a  week. 

*  Time  work. 

f  Piece 

work. 

Table  No.  7. — Rope  Work:  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


05 

a 

4A 

KB 

42 

43 

Department. 

No.  of 
Observatio] 

]\Iedian. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

U^pper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

'  No.  at  lowe 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  high 
est  Wage. 

Predominar 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominar 

Rate. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Reelers*    -      .  - 

21 

12  10 

12  0 

14  3| 

8  7 

1 

15  10| 

1 

Weavers*  - 

63 

11  1 

9  8 

12  11 

7  8 

1 

18  10| 

1 

Spinners* 

14 

10  0 

9  7|- 

10  3 

7  8J 

1 

11  9 

1 

10  3 

6 

Hacklerst  - 

65 

8  6 

8  1^ 

9  6 

5  H 

1 

9  9 

16 

r  9  9 

8  9 

[8  4| 

16 
15 
12 

Spinnorsf  - 

12 

8  3 

7  8 

8  ^ 

7  0 

1 

9  9 

1 

8  ^ 

5 

ShifterstJ  -       -  - 

51 

6  4^ 

5  11 

6  101 

4  2| 

1 

7  7| 

1 

Piece  rates.  f  Time  rates.  J  Young  girls. 
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Table  No.  8.— Flat  and  Hemp  Spinning  Mill:  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


CD 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Department. 

No.  of 
Observations 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Qnartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowe 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

s.  d. 

s  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Preparers  -       ,  - 

11 

6  7i 

5  6 

7  0 

5  0 

1 

7  3 

1 

Spinners     -       -  - 

3 

7  6 

6  6 

1 

7  6 

1 

Winders 

10 

5  0 

4  6 

6  6 

4  0 

3 

7  3 

I 

Twisters 

8 

6  10^ 

6  6 

7  3 

5  6 

1 

7  6 

1 

Finishing  Processes 

16 

6  6 

5  3 

7  9 

4  9 

1 

10  0 

1 

Table  No.  9.  -  Calico  Printing  Warehouse  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Predominant 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Wai  ehouse 

16 

12  0 

9  0 

14  0 

6  0 

1 

16  0 

1 

13  0 

Packing 

32 

10  0 

6  6 

11  0 

4  0 

1 

13  0 

1 

10/6  and 

5  at  each. 

6/6 

Table  No.  10.— Embroidery  Silk  Factory  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


No.  of 
Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Low- 
est Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

260 

s.  d. 

8  8 

s.  d. 

6  11 

s.  d. 

12  0 

s.  d.* 

2  8 

1 

s.  d. 

16  8 

1 

Note. — These  are  young 

girls. 

*Lost  two  days. 

GROUP  n.— CLOTHING. 
Table  No.  11.— Underclothing  Factory:  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


•  Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Predominant 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

In-workers  - 

2.5 

17  0 

15  6 

20  0 

5  0 

1 

34  0 

1 

•20  &,  16s. 

5  at  each. 

Note. — Bonus  of  8d.  in  the  £  added  every  six  months. 
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Table  No.  12.— Shirt  and  Collar  Factory:  Weekly  Wages  of  Women  and  Girls. 

Ladies'  Collar  Machinists. 


Period. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
W^age. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage 

s. 

d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

January  to  June  - 

30 

21 

4 

18  8 

23  4 

15  4 

1 

30  1 

1 

July  to  December 

28 

18 

8 

15  8 

20  9 

10  9 

1 

28  1 

1 

Slack  week,  Summer  - 

28 

18 

0 

16  9 

23  5 

11  8 

1 

25  8 

1 

Busy  week,  Spring 

30 

24 

10 

23  5 

28  3 

18  0 

1 

38  1 

1 

Note. — Hours,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Most  of  the  girls  take  work  home  to  crease.  The  above  earnings  arc 
net  except  for  oil  and  needles.  The  oil  does  not  average  Id.  per  week,  and  the  needles  little  more.  No 
fines  for  being  late. 


Table  No.  13.— Shirt  and  Collar  Factory:  Weekly  Wages  of  Women  and  Girls. 

Men's  Collar  Machinists. 


Period. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

i 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

January  to  June  • 

21 

16 

7 

15  1 

18  7 

12  4 

1 

20  8 

1 

July  to  December 

28 

15 

5 

14  5 

16  9 

9  1 

1 

18  8 

I 

Slack  week.  Summer  - 

21 

12 

10 

11  9 

14  1 

10  4 

1 

18  6 

1 

Busy  week,  Spring 

20 

22 

7 

19  8 

23  11 

10  9 

1 

27  3 

1 

NoTK — These  stitchers  commence  work  from  9  to  9.15  a.m.  and  finish  from  5.30  to  6.30  p.m.  They 
are  allowed  to  take  work  home  to  crease  but  are  forbidden  to  work  after  8  p.m.  No  deductions  for  cotton 
or  fines  for  being  late.    The  above  figures  are  net. 


Table  No.  14. — Shirt  and  Collar  Factory:  Weekly  Wages  of  Women  and  Girls. 

Machine  Button  Holers. 


Period. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lowest 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No  at  High- 
est Waj;e. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

January  to  June  • 

27 

16  1 

14  3 

18  0 

12  9 

1 

19  1 

1 

July  to  December 

28 

11  11 

11  5 

12  4 

9  5 

1 

13  6 

1 

Note. — Hours,  8.30  or  9  a.m.  to  5.30  or  6  p.m.  No  work  taken  home.  About  3d.  per  week  or  less 
deducted  for  needles  and  oil.  No  deduction  for  cotton.  An  ordinarily  intelligent  girl  can  learn  the  woik 
in  a  couple  of  months. 
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Table  No.  15.— Shirt  and  Collar  Factory:  Weekly  Wages  of  Women  and  Girls. 

Patent  Turners. 


Period. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

■!.:> 
O 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

January  to  June  - 

25 

16  6 

15  8 

18  4 

14  9 

1 

25  3 

1 

July  to  December  - 

25 

12  10 

11  6 

13  9 

5  10 

1 

17  5 

1 

Note.— These  girls  help  to  prepare  the  work  for  creasers,  e.g.,  they  turn  certain  parts  of  the  collar  over  zinc 
shapes  with  hot  irons,  which  gives  the  collar  a  more  perfect  shape  and  enables  the  creaser  to  turn  it  into  shape 
more  easily.    No  deductions. 


Table  No.  16.— Shirt  and  Collar  Factory:  Weekly  Wages  of  Women  and  Girls. 

Collar  Ironers. 


ations. 

0) 

Lowest 

High- 

Period. 

No,  of 
Observ 

Median 

Lower 
Quarti] 

Upper 
Quarti] 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at ; 
Wage. 

Highes 
Wage. 

No.  at 

est  Wa 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

January  to  June  - 

53 

13  6 

12  7 

15  10 

6  10 

1 

21  8 

1 

July  to  December 

30 

14  0 

11  2 

15  8 

9  6 

2 

18  0 

1 

Xote. — Many  of  these  women  are  married  and  are  allowed  to  commence  work  at  9.30  a.m.,  after  seeing 
their  children  to  school.  Some  of  them  stay  at  home  on  washing  days,  and  take  half-days  off  occasionally. 
The  work  is  hard,  but  not  nearly  so  fatiguing  as  it  was  before  the  ironing  machines  were  introduced.  The 
ironing  machines  take  off  all  the  hard  pressing. 


Table  No.  17. — Shirt  and  Collar  Factory:  Weekly  Wages  of  Women  and  Girls. 

Shirt-Blouses. 


Period. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

January  to  June  . 

26 

18  0 

16  9 

20  2 

14  5 

1 

21  4 

1 

July  to  December 

25 

10  7 

10  1 

12  10 

8  8 

1 

17  5 

1 

Slack  week,  Summer 

26 

15  6 

13  6 

16  9 

10  9 

1 

21  4 

1 

Busy  week,  Spring 

26 

20  7 

18  7 

23  4 

12  2 

1 

25  11 

1 

Note. — A  slack  season  in  the  autumn,  when  the  weekly  earnings  often  fall  to  5s.  This  5s.  may  represent 
the  earnings  of  only  an  hour  or  so  per  day  throughout  a  week.  The  girls  are  always  allowed  to  leave  the 
factory  immediately  they  have  finished  the  work  in  hand. 
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Table  No.  18.— Shirt  and  Collar  Factory  :  Women's  Weekly  Wages  Averaged  ovrr 

Six  Months. 


OS 

a 

CO 

<D 

J: 

a 

ant 

CD 

a 

a 

Department. 

O  (c 

.  .  CO 

O  ^ 

Median. 

Lower 

Quartile. 

L  Upper 

Quartile. 

Lowest 

Wage. 

1  No.  at  Lo 

1  Wage. 

CO 

<D 

Wage. 

d 

1  est  Wagi 

Predomi 

Rate. 

No.  at 

Predomi 
Kate. 

 ^ — 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

(A)  Stitchers*  - 

64 

13 

n 

11 

2 

16 

6 

6 

0 

1 

21 

6 

14 

1 

6 

(B)  Banders*  - 

6 

19 

n 

18 

11 

20 

3 

15 

2 

1 

20 

9 

20 

3 

2 

(C)  Collar  makers*  - 

5 

19 

1 

18 

10 

20 

7 

17 

7 

1 

20 

8 

(D)  Other  branches'*  - 

11 

12 

3 

10 

0 

14 

10 

9 

4 

1 

22 

2 

(E)  Cutters,  examiners 

33 

13 

6 

10 

0 

15 

0 

5 

0 

2 

18 

0 

15 

0 

6 

and  folders,  t 

*  Piece.       t  Time. 


Table  No.  19.— Collar  Factory:  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

co' 
c: 
O 

ci 

>j-i  > 

O  !- 

6  S 

Median. 

Lowci- 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s  d. 

Collar-makers 

r)0 

10  10 

7  2 

15  0 

2  0 

1 

27  5 

1 

Button-holers 

1.3 

15  8 

9  2 

16  5 

6  6 

1 

20  4 

1 

L'oners- 

31 

11  8 

9  9 

13  4 

5  0 

1 

15  7 

1 

Table  No.  20. — Shirt  and  Collar  Factory  :  Women's  Wages.   Average  of  Eight  Weeks. 

Collar  Machinists  (Out-workers). 


Period. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

03 

^  s 

o  ~ 

ji 

Upper 
Quartile. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.- at  High- 
est Wage. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

May  and  September 

23 

4  11 

4  3 

8  lOi 

3  0 

1 

14  3 

1 

Note. — Some  of  the  workers  were  not  employed  in 
weeks  actually  worked. 

each  cf  the 

eight  weeks.  The 

average  is 

for  the 

Table  No.  21.— Collar 

AND  Blou.se  Factory 

Women's  Wages  for 

A  Normal  Week. 

Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

03 

^1 
Ph  7i 

S& 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Collar-making 

21 

5  0 

3  11 

5  10 

2  4 

1 

8  0 

2 

Blouse-making 

20 

6  5 

4  7 

10  0 

3  0 

4* 

14  0 

1 

*  Learners. 

Note. — Mostly  young  girls ;  about  half-a-dozen  married  women.  Hours :  about  42,  rising  to  48 
when  busy. 
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Table  No.  22.— Shiut  and  Collar  Factory  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week  in  the 

Busy  Season. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median 

Lower 

Quartile.  ' 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s, 

d. 

s.  s. 

Shirt  Machinists 

103 

11 

7 

9 

0 

15 

7 

3 

1 

1 

28  7 

fehirt  Machinists* 

60 

10 

2 

7 

6 

11 

8 

'2 

4 

1 

18  1 

Collar  Machinists 

8.5 

12 

5 

8 

8 

16 

8 

4 

2 

1 

25  11 

Patent  Turners  - 

31 

11 

3 

8 

3 

18 

0 

4 

0 

2 

26  3 

Shirt  &  Collar  Finishers 

56 

10 

2 

6 

10 

15 

1 

3 

7 

1 

18  10 

Shirt  Ironers 

34 

13 

4 

11 

10 

15 

10 

6 

4 

1 

21  0 

Collar  Ironers  (Machine) 

34 

14 

9 

12 

4 

17 

4 

7 

0 

2 

21  3 

„     (Hand)  - 

34 

13 

10 

13 

2 

16 

5 

5 

5 

1 

17  9 

*At  a  branch  factory. 


Table  No.  22a. — Shirt  and  Collar  Factory  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week  in  the 

Slack  Season. 


C 

43 

05 

a} 

_o 

o 

Department. 

No.  of 
Observa 

Median. 

Lower  , 

Quartile 

Upper 

Quartile. 

Lowest  ] 

Wage. 

No.  at  L 

Wage. 

Highestj 

Wage. 

No.  at  I 

est  Wag 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Shirt  Machinists  - 

94 

10  1 

8 

0 

13 

4 

3 

1 

21 

8 

1 

Shirt  Machinists* 

56 

10  10 

9 

2 

13 

1 

3 

6 

19 

3 

1 

Collar  Machinists 

90 

11  1 

8 

3 

14 

3 

2 

9 

22 

2 

1 

Patent  Turners  • 

30 

9  6 

7 

0 

13 

7 

3 

7 

22 

2 

1 

Shirt  &  Collar  Finishers 

49 

9  7 

6 

11 

11 

10 

4 

0 

18 

6 

1 

Shirt  Ironers 

34 

8  4 

6 

8 

10 

3 

3 

10 

21 

0 

1 

Collar  Ironers  (Machine) 

32 

11  2 

8 

10 

12 

7 

4 

7 

16 

7 

1 

Collar  Ironers  (Hand)  - 

29 

11  5 

10 

3 

12 

5 

4 

7 

17 

4 

1 

*  At  a  branch  factory. 


Table  No.  23.— Shirt  Finishers  :  Women's  Weekly  Wages  Aveuaged  over  O.ve  Month. 


Department. 

C 

.2 

43 

cz 

<4-i 

<=  « 
d  J: 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest- 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

In-workers  - 
Out-workers 

13 
17 

s.  d. 

13  6| 
10  10 

s.  d. 

10  4 
7  3 

s.  d. 

15  9 
14  4f 

s.  d. 

8  4| 
5  8f 

1 
1 

CO  d. 

19  0| 

20  Si 

1 

2 

Note.— The  majority  of  In-workers  do  not  work  a  full  day  but  come  to  the  factory  after  household  duties 
tre  performed  in  the  morning,  and  in  som-  cases  go  home  1  efore  stopping-time  to  prepare  evening  meal. 


« 
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Table  No.  24. — Shirt  Finishers  (Out-workers)  :  Women's  Weekly  Wages. 


Period. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Predominant 

<o 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

January  to  June  - 

32 

10  0 

7  8 

12  11 

3  4 

1 

17  11 

July  to  December 

32 

2  10 

2  3 

4  4 

2  0 

1 

6  6 

Busy  week,  Jaiuiary  - 

30 

12  0 

7  9 

1.5  3 

4  0 

1 

26  0 

.Slack  week,  June 

32 

3  6 

3  6 

3  G 

1  9 

14 

12  3 

{I 

G 
9 

10\ 
14/ 

Slack  week,  October  - 

32 

1  2 

0  10 

1  8 

0  10 

13 

3  4 

0 

10 

13 

Busy  week,  December  - 

32 

S  0 

6  0 

11  0 

6  0 

13 

18  0 

6 

0 

13 

Jfote. — During  the  Autumn  months  these  women  get  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Outworkers  in  this  indastry 
are  given  work  when  the  indoor  hands  cainiot  keep  pace  with  orders.  This  happens  mostly  during  the  spring 
demand  for  clothing  of  all  kkids. 


Table  No.  25. — Shirt  Finishers  :  Women's  Weekly  Wages  Averaged  over  Six  Months. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No. at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

In-workers  - 

14 

s.  d. 

10  6 

s.  d. 

7  5i 

s.  d. 
11  5J 

s.  d. 

6  0 

1 

s.  d. 

12  7 

1 

Note. — These  workers  are  old,  all  working  at  same  rates,  but  not  very  regular. 


Table  No.  2G.— Shirt  Finishers  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

1 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

• 

s.  d. 

In-workers  - 

16 

6  4 

4  11 

7  7 

3  G 

1 

12  6 

1 

Table  No.  27.— Ready •:Made  Clothing  Factory:  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Period. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

+3 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

A  week  in  busiest 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

month 

244 

10  2J 

7  0 

12  10 

0  41 

1 

21  9 

1 

A  week  in  slackest 

month  - 

228 

7  4i 

5  8 

9  11 J 

1  7 

1 

20  4 

1 

429 -XXXVI. 
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Table  No.  28.— Dressmaking  :  AVomen's  Wages  tor  a  Normal  Week. 


w5 

[O 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

+3 
c 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

No.  of 
Observatioi 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No  at  Low 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

Predoniina 
Rate. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

57 

10  0 

8  0 

14  0 

4  6 

1 

21  0 

2 

8  0 

8 

Table  No.  29.— Umbrella  Making:  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

of 

arvations. 

c 

er 

rtile. 

<^  u 

Lowest 
Wage. 

iS'  0.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

at  High- 
Wage. 

Predominant 
Rate. 

at 

iominant 

.  '/) 

O  S 

Ph  3 

DO" 

0 

Z  to 

O  tH  o3 

-Machinists. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

g.  d. 

s.  d. 

(a)  Out-workers  - 

9 

12  5 

11  3 

14  lO  i- 

8  6 

1 

15  10 

1 

14  10^ 

3 

(5)  In-wurkers  - 

4 

21  4i 

19  9 

24  7 

18  2 

1 

27  7V 

1 

-Coverers. 

(a)  Out-workers  - 

13 

13  3 

9  9 

17  m 

7  6 

1 

20  3 

1 

13  3 

3 

(h)  In  workers 

7 

16  0 

12  2 

17  3 

11  3 

1 

17  8 

1 

The  rates  are  the  same  for  the  outside  as  for  the  inside  workers. 


Table  No.  30.— Hosiery  Factory  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Wekk. 


Department 

No.  of  Observations 

Age  of  Workers 

Average  Weekly  Earnings. 

s.  d. 

Winders   -       -       -  ^ 

18  30 

14  2 

Seamers    -       .  . 

91 

18-30 

14  4^ 

Stockings  -       -       -  j 

18-30 

16  3 

Men's  half  hose  -       -  \ 

277 

14-20 

10  8 

Baby's  socks     -       -  1 

14-20 

8  11 

Woollen  gloves  -       -  J 

14-20 

9  2 

Menders  (warehouse)  « 

99 

14-30 

10  0 

Note.— lAoat  of  those  receiving  under  10s.  are  very  young,  probably  none  over  16  years  of  age,  and  chiefly 
14  and  15. 


Table  No.  31.— Hosiery  Factory:  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department 

No.  of  Observations 

Age  of  Workers 

Average  Weekly  Earnings 

s. 

d. 

A. 

Seamers 

30 

18-30 

13 

7 

Winders 

4 

18-30 

12 

n 

B. 

Seamers 

62 

18-30 

10 

9 

Winders 

8 

18-30 

14 

n 

Stockings 

25 

16-20 

13 

1 

C. 

Griswold  machine  hands 

32 

16-20 

9 
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Table  No.  32.— Hosiery  (Out -workers)  :  Women's  Weekly  Wages.    Average  of  20  Weeks. 


1  criod 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median 

Lower 
Qixartile 

Upper 
Quartile 

Lowest  Wage 

No.  at 
Lowest  Wage 

Highest  wage 

No.  at 
Highest  Wage 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Jul}-  to  November  - 

69 

3  li 

2  10 

2  2 

1 

4  31 

1 

Note.— Each  of  the  69  earned  something  in  each  of  the  20  weeks.  The  lowest  amount  earned  in  any 
one  week  was  SU\.  ;  the  highest  amount  lls.^llid.  In  the  1380  (69  x  20)  wage  entrie:,  10s.  or  more  appears 
only  on  four  oec;  sions. 


(JUOUP  IIL— BAG  AND  SACK  MAKING  AND  MENDING. 
Table  No.  33.— Sack  Making  and  Mending  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Predominant 
Eate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Hand  sewers  (time)  - 

13 

9  0 

9  0 

11  0 

7  6 

1 

11  0 

4 

9  0 

6 

„     (piece)  - 

30 

6  4i 

4  6 

8  3 

1  1 

1 

13  2 

1 

JVofe. — Forewomen,  not  included,  £1  per  week. 


Table  No.  34. — Sack  Making  and  Mending  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 

Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Predominant 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Hand  Sowers*  - 

14 

6  8 

0 

3 

9  9^ 

2  3 

1 

11  3| 

1 

8  0 

3 

Hand  Sewerst  - 

1.5 

8  4 

7 

10  6 

2  0 

1 

14  7 

1 

8  0 

4 

Hand  Sewers*  - 

10 

3  6 

2 

1h 

7  2 

1  9 

1 

9  0 

1 

Hand  Sewersf  - 

7 

8  0 

7 

4i 

10  8 

6  10 

1 

11  7 

1 

*  Slack  weeks.  f  Busy  weeks. 


Table  No.  35.— Sack  Making  and  Mending  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

.No.  of 
Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  U. 

Sack  Mending 

28 

9  10|- 

9  6i 

10  4 

8  0 

1 

11  9 

1 

429— XXXVI.  M  2 
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Table  No.  36.— Sack  Making  and  Mending  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 
* 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Hand  Sewers 

10 

s.  d. 

8  11 

s.  d. 
7  11 

s.  d. 

11  8 

s.  d. 

5  8 

1 

s.  d. 
13  5 

1 

Table  No.  37.— Sack  Making  and  Mending  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Hand  sewers  (piece) 

16 

10  2^ 

5  10 

12  0 

3  0|- 

1 

18  11 

1 

Table  No,  38.— Sack  Making  and  Mending  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Hand  Sewers* 

10 

9 

0 

7  6 

11  0 

3  1 

1 

15  2 

2 

Hand  Sewersf 

9 

6 

5  9 

11  0 

2  11 

1 

12  9 

2 

*  Busy  Season.        t  Slack  Season. 


GROUP  IV.— RAG,  WASTE,  PAPER,  AND  METAL  SORTING. 
Table  No.  39. — Waste  Sorting  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

j  No.  of 
Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

O 

Highest 
Wage. 

INo.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Predominant 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

Pickers  and  Sorters  - 

35 

s.  d. 

8  6 

9.  d. 

7  10 

s.  d. 

9  0 

s.  d. 
3  9 

2 

s.  d. 

13  0 

1 

s.  d. 

8  6 

12 

Table  No.  40.— Waste  Sorting  :  Women's  Weekly  Wages  Averaged  over  Six  Months. 

Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Low  est 
Wage. 

INo.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Predominant 
,  Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

WaBte-sorting  • 

11 

s.  d. 
15  1 

s.  d. 
U  9 

6.  d. 
15  3i 

s.  d. 
12  Oi 

1 

s.  d. 
17  6J 

1 

s.  d. 
15  3i 

3 

Note.— These  wages  are  averaged  over  six  months,  and  a  six-monthly  bonus  of  8d.  in  the  £  added 
in  each  case. 
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Table  No.  41.— Rag  and  Metal  .Sorting  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

Sorting* 

11 

9  8 

6  3 

11  2 

5  10 

1 

16  10 

1 

Stripping*  • 

15 

4  11 

4  3 

6  6 

2  7 

1 

7  8 

1 

Sortingt 

11 

13  10 

11  4 

17  8 

8  3 

1 

20  4^ 

1 

Rtrippingt  - 

15 

7  u 

5  2 

9  9 

4  4 

1 

10  5 

1 

*  Slack  Season.  t  Busy  Season.  Hours,  40  per  week. 


Table  No.  42.— Rag  and  Waste  Sorting  :  W^omen's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

u 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  u. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Rag  Sorters* 

8 

14  0 

12  0 

14  6 

11  0 

1 

15  0 

1 

Rag  Sorters! 

7 

8  9 

8  4 

9  9 

4  4 

1 

9  10 

1 

Rag  and  Waste  Pickers 

46 

8  0 

7  1 

8  7 

2  4 

1 

11  0 

1 

*  Busy  Season.  f  Slack  Season. 


Table  No.  43. — Rag  Sorting  :  Women's  W^ages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Highest 
Wage. 

Predominant 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Pickers,  etc. 

20 

10  0 

7  9 

12  0 

7  6 

5 

16  0 

3 

7  6 

5 

Table  No.  44. — Waste  Sorting  :   Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

d 
.2 
'5 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
^  Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Predominant 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate, 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s,  d. 

s.  d. 

Woollen  - 

28 

8  3 

6  6 

11  0 

5  0 

2 

16  0 

1 

11  0 

4 

Cotton 

33 

7  0 

5  6 

7  0 

5  0 

3 

9  6 

6 

7/-  &  9/- 

f    7  at  9/- 
1  10  at  7/- 

Roughers  - 

16 

8  3 

6  0 

9  9 

4  0 

1 

10  6 

3 

10  0 

7 

94  royal  commission  on  the  poor  laws  and  relief  of  distress  : 

Table  No.  45.— Rag  Sorting  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

c 

cr 

•  «: 
O  ^ 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

iNo.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Predominant 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  -d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Pickers*  - 

11 

8  0 

6  0 

8  0 

1  10 

1 

8  6 

1 

8  0 

4 

Pickers  t 

11 

10  5 

7  0 

10  8 

4  0 

1 

10  8 

4 

10  8 

4 

Pickersj: 

10 

9  7 

7  6 

10  0 

3  0 

1 

11  0 

2 

Time.    fPiece.    JWorkers  on  time  at  a  branch  establishment. 


GROUP  v.— STATIONERY  AND  ALLIED  TRADE.S. 
Table  No.  46. —Envelope  Making:  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

• 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Predominant 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

A.     -      -      -  - 

13 

11  7 

10  3 

13  9 

9  4 

1 

14  6 

1 

10  8 

4 

B.     -       -       -  - 

12 

8  11 

6  6 

12  1 

5  2 

1 

14  0 

1 

C.     -      -      -  •  - 

72 

9  10 

8  3 

12  1 

7  0 

1 

14  3 

1 

10  2 

8 

D.     -      -      -  - 

64 

8  0 

5  7 

10  8 

4  11 

2 

12  3 

1 

Table  No.  47. — Cardboard-box  Making  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Number 
of  Obser- 
vations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Low- 
est Wage. 

Hii^hest 
Wage. 

No.  at 
Highest 
Wage. 

Predomi- 
nant Rate. 

No.  at 
Predomi- 
nant Rate 

27 

s.  d. 

6  0 

s.  d. 
4  3 

s.  d. 
12  0 

s.  d. 

4  0 

6 

s.  d. 

13  6 

1 

s.  d. 

4  0 

6 

Nole. — Drapers'  boxes;  .shirt,  collar,  and  glove  boxes  ;  spice  and  scent  boxes;  cartons  for  semolina,  &c., 
are  the  chief  lines. 

The  girls  are  paid  for  ordinary  holidays  but  not  during  sickness. 

There  is  no  piece-work  ;  there  is  a  bonus  of  8d.  in  the  £1  every  six  months.   The  hours  are  48  per  week. 


Table  No.  48. — Cardboard  Box  Making  :  Women's  Weekly  Wages. 


Period. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

LoM-est 
Wage. 

No.  of  Lowe&t 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Slack  Season 

21 

10  6 

9  0 

12  11 

4  6 

1 

21  5 

1 

Busy  Season 

22 

11  3 

9  6 

12  8 

4  3 

1 

24  7 

1 
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Table  No.  49. — Caudboard-Box  Making  :  Women's  Weekly  Wages  Averaged  over  12  Months. 


00 

C 

_o 
Is 
o  « 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

S 

PL,  3 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Predominant 
Eate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

151 

s.  d. 

8  G 

s.  d. 

7  5 

s.  d. 

9  2 

s.  d. 

5  2 

1 

s.  "  d. 

12  0 

2 

s.  d. 

8  6 

10 

Note. — These  are  girls  whose  ages  range  from  15  to  18. 
Table  No.  50. — Cardboard-Box  Making  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


No.  of 
Obser- 
vations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

L^pper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at 

Lowest 

Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at 
Highest 
Wage. 

12 

s.  d. 

12  0| 

s.  d. 

11  103 

s.  d. 
15  H 

s.  d. 

7  n 

1 

■  s.  d. 
18  7 

1 

Table  No.  51. — Cardboard-Box  and  Paper-Bag  Making:  Women's  Wag  s  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

No  at  High- 
est AN'age. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Box  - 

14 

7  6 

4  G 

11  10 

3  0 

1 

22  4 

1 

Bag     -  - 

10 

7  9 

7  0 

9  3 

5  7 

1 

12  0 

1 

GROUP  VL— STEAM  LAUNDRIES. 
Table  No.  52.— Steam  Laundry  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 

Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

*Paekers  - 

17 

10 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

*  Markers  - 

19 

8 

0 

6 

G 

12 

0 

6 

0 

fShirt  ironers 

23 

12 

10 

11 

14 

0 

4 

5| 

fFancy  ironers  - 

34 

9 

2 

6 

8 

15 

0 

0 

10^ 

*Manglers 

20 

8 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

4 

G 

f  Touchers  up 

9 

12 

3 

11 

8 

13 

^ 

3 

3^ 

*Bar  -       -       -  - 

6 

6 

0 

5 

6 

6 

0 

4 

6 

*Shirt  machines 

7 

8 

8 

6 

3 

10 

7 

4 

6 

Finishers  - 

6 

9 

8 

8 

7 

9 

10 

8 

4 

Passers 

7 

10 

11 

10 

5 

11 

1 

7 

2 

Turners-ofF 

5 

9 

6 

8 

G 

10 

6 

8 

1 

2 

18 

0 

4 

15 

0 

1 

19 

0 

1 

18 

0 

3 

20 

0 

1 

16 

8 

1 

22 

7 

1 

15 

0 

1 

12 

6 

1 

15 

4 

1 

13 

2 

p  • 

£P5 


fll  0| 
\10  0/ 
[8  01 
16  0/ 
9 


12 


12 
6 


O   Z.  <A 

;^  cli  ph 


3  at  each 

4  at  each. 

4 


*  Time.  \  Piece. 


A'o^e.— (1)  5  of  the  G  workers  at  the  "Bar"  are  learners  ;  (2)  most  of  the  girls  at  the  shirt  machines  are  learners  ; 

(3)  the  hours  worked  are  57  per  week. 
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Table  No.  53.— Steam  Laundry  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No. 'at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Washers  *  - 

18 

10 

0 

9  0 

11  0 

9 

0 

9 

12 

0 

2 

„      (Girls)  t 

8 

10 

1 

4 

9 

1 

10 

10 

1 

Shirt  ironers  f  - 

H 

10 

10 

10  0 

11  6 

8 

1 

1 

12 

9 

1 

Plain  ironers  t  - 

24 

11 

7 

10  2 

15  5 

4 

0 

1 

20 

11 

1 

Napery  (Girls)  * 

10 

6 

0 

4 

0 

3 

7 

0 

4- 

Collar  Machinists  * 

8 

12 

9 

9 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1 

Packers  and  Sorters  *-  ' 

19 

11 

0 

9  0 

13  0 

8 

0 

1 

15 

0 

2 

))  )> 

(Girls)  *  1 

7 

7 

0 

4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3 

*  Time.  t  Piece. 


Table  No.  54. — Steam  Laundry  ;  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


No.  of 

Observations. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

c 

a 

Department. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Loi 
est  Wage. 

Highest 
Wage 

Predomins 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predomim 

Rate. 

Washers*  - 

7 

s. 
11 

d. 

5 

s. 
11 

d. 

0 

s. 

12 

d. 

6 

s. 

9 

d. 

2 

1 

s. 

14 

d. 
0 

1 

s.  d. 

Calenderers* 
Hand  ironers  :  — 

35 

7 

6 

6 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

1 

12 

6 

1 

f  6  01 
110  Oj 

8 
7 

i  Shirtst 

14 

17 

4 

15 

8 

18 

6 

9 

5 

1 

19 

7 

1 

ii  Fancy! 

5 

12 

1 

10 

10 

12 

6 

9 

1 

1 

15 

6 

1 

iii  Body  Linen  |  - 

15 

9 

4 

8 

3 

10 

0 

7 

9 

1 

13 

8 

1 

Machine  iroiierst 

7 

18 

1 

8 

6 

18 

4 

8 

0 

1 

31 

1 

1 

Enterers,  Packers,  etc.* 

23 

9 

6 

8 

0 

13 

0 

4 

0 

1 

20 

0 

1 

9  0 

5 

*  Time         t  Piece         +  Time  and  Piece. 


Table  No.  55.— Steam  Laundry  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Hand  ironers 

49 

13  4 

11  7i 

14  11 

5 

0 

1 

25 

1 

2 

Machine  ironers  - 

14 

10  Oh 

8  0 

11  10 

5 

2 

2 

13 

0 

1 

Mangle 

16 

7  5 

4  9 

14  8 

4 

7 

2 

16 

10 

2 

Washing 

7 

10  7 

10  1 

10  81 

4 

8 

1 

11 

10 

1 

Starching 

7 

9  2 

5  1 

9  9i 

5 

0 

2 

11 

2 

1 

Checking 

17 

10  6 

9  0 

11  3i 

6 

11 

1 

14 

0 

1 
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Table  No.  56. — Steam  Laundry  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  We-:k. 


Dop<irtiucnt . 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

3 
o 

»— 1 

Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

/: 
C 

Highest 
Wage. 

-No  at 

Highest 

Wage. 

Predominant 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
ilatc. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s  d. 

26 

U 

I) 

1  •> 

J  ~l 

2 

17  4 

10  3 

1 

22  2 

1 

Shirt  ironers 

22 

IG 

0 

12 

G 

17  8 

9  4 

1 

21  1 

1 

Packers 

U 

IG 

0 

15 

0 

IG  0 

12  0 

1 

21  0 

1 

IG  0 

7 

Enterers 

18 

10 

6 

10 

0 

11  0 

9  0 

3 

I'J  0 

1 

lis.  and  10s. 

6  at  each 

Napery  machines 

23 

9 

0 

8 

0 

10  0 

7  0 

4 

11  0 

3 

10s.  and  8s. 

6  at  each 

Table  No.  57.— Steam  Laundry  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 

-2 
'-3 
rt 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 

Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

a 

d 

_c 

n8 
<o 
f-i 

CM 

Rate.  . 

No.  at 

Predominant 
j'lato.  j 

s.  d. 

p. 

Cl. 

s.  u. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

(A)  Dressers 

12 

12  1 

11 

14  IV 

10 

1 

1 

16  5 

1 

(B)  Machinists  - 

15 

10  3V 

9 

8 

12  IV 

8 

41* 

1 

18  1^ 

1 

9 

8 

3 

(C)  Starchers 

14 

8  l\ 

6 

91 

9  6} 

4 

4 

1 

14  3; 

1 

(D)  Other  branches  - 

20 

11  3V 

8 

5i 

14  1,^ 

G 

U- 

1 

27  41 

1 

8 

0 

4 

JHuU. — Bonus  of  8d.  in  the  £  added  every  six  months.    Hours:  50  per  week.    Holidays:  16  working 
days.    Not  paid  during  sickness  or  holidays. 
•  Young  girl 


Table  No.  58. — Steam  Laundry:  Women  s  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 

Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  c.t  Low- 
est Wage. 

Highest 

!^ 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Predominant 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

s. 

d. 

p. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Calender 

8 

3 

9 

3 

0 

5  6 

3 

0 

3 

7 

G 

1 

3  0 

3 

Packing 

7 

9 

0 

4 

0 

11  0 

3 

0 

I 

18 

0 

1 

Machine  ironing 

6 

7 

G 

« 

0 

8  0 

5 

G 

1 

10 

0 

1 

Piece  ironing 

17 

7 

11. 

G 

0 

11  11 

4 

1 

13 

0 

} 

Table  No.  59,— Steam  Laundry:  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

Washers  *  - 

4 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 

3 

13  0 

1 

Collar  Girls  *  - 

4 

9  3 

7  0 

9  6 

5  0 

1 

9  6 

2 

Troners  *  - 

4 

9  6 

9  0 

10  0 

5  0 

1 

15  0 

1 

Ironers  t  - 

10 

9  H 

9  4 

10  5 

7  2| 

1 

12  5\ 

1 

420.— XXXVI. 


*  Time. 


t  Piece. 


N 
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Table  No.  60.— Steam  Laundry:  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


I  )epartment. 

JNo.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

iNo.at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Predominant 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
1  Rate. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

«.  d. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Plain  ironers 

■2i 

12 

3 

10  U 

15  5 

9  0 

3 

21  0 

1 

Shirt  ironors 

18 

0 

16  9 

18  11 

12  11 

1 

21  8 

1 

Packers 

12 

0 

11  0 

14  0 

7  0 

1 

20  0 

1 

Eriterers     -  -  - 

18 

10 

0 

8  0 

10  0 

7  0 

3 

19  0 

] 

10  0 

7 

Nap'^ry  machines 

14 

8 

6 

7  0 

10  0 

6  0 

1 

13  0 

1 

Tabli^:  No.  01. —Steam  Laundry  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


to 
C 

_o 

+3 
r-t 

Depai  tmcnt. 

*3 

ci 

o  ^ 
a> 

Median. 

Lower 

Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

Predomii 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predomir 

Rate. 

s  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Calenderers  - 

11  ' 

9  6 

7 

10 

10  6 

5  6 

15  0 

Iro-iors 

20 

16  0 

14 

1 

16  1 

9  4 

22  0 

16  0 

5 

Packe-s 

10 

12  2 

8 

6 

17  0 

5  8 

17  5 

Xote. — There  are  21  married  women,  and  six  girls  under  18. 


Table  No.  62. — Steam  Laundry:  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


to 

No.  at  high- 
est Wage. 

No.  of  Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  k 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

* 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

100 

11  11 

8  2h 

14  7 

4  10.V 

1 

22  Oi 

1 

Note. — 'I  his  does  not  include  4  forewomen,  or  the  office  staff. 


GROUP  VIL- TOBACCO. 
Tai;le  No.  63. — Cigar  Factory  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Dcpjitmeut. 

No.  of 

Obsorvation.s. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quar'.ile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Cigar  making  (A) 

32 

10  7 

8  10 

12  11 

3  10 

1 

15  7 

1 

Cigar  making  (B) 

34 

8  1 

G  7 

10  3 

2  3 

1 

12  8 

1 

Sti'ippers 

15 

4  8 

2  6 

7  1 

1  8-^ 

•) 

9  3 

1 

lIOXtTS 

15 

7  0 

5  6 

S  0 

3  6 

1 

9  0 

2 

Approntici  s - 

15 

4  3 

3  6 

5  6 

2  6 

2 

10  0 

2 

*  This  girl  absent  part  of  the  week. 
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GROUP  VIII.— FOOD  STUFFS. 
Table  No.  G4.— Jam  Factgiiy  :  Woimen's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

.No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 

S 

'4^ 

t-i 
c; 
3 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

0 

c«  bo 

Highest 
Wage. 

:To.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Predominant 
Rate. 

c3 
'S 

6 

i^;  Ah  f3 

s. 

d. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Pickers* 

•25 

11 

•Ji 

10 

0 

13  6i 

9 

0 

1 

15  lU 

1 

Washers*  - 

12 

14 

0 

12 

4 

14  3 

9 

Oi 

14  8 

2 

Fillerst 

19 

11 

7 

10 

9i 

11  7 

10 

6^ 

1 

14  0 

1 

11  7 

G 

Builders*  - 

7 

\-2 

5 ' 

12 

5 

17  8 

12 

5 

4 

17  8 

3 

12  0 

4 

Pajcrers  and  Coverers* 

27 

11 

6 

10 

8J 

12  11 

10 

■?.}, 

1 

16  0 

1 

*  Piece.       t  Time. 

Nute. — The  Pickers'  week  consists  of  40  hours,  the  Washers'  week  of  44  hours,  the  week  fur  other 
dep:irtments  of  50  hours. 


Table  No.  fi.o. — Jam  Factory  :  Women's  WA(iEs  for  a  Normal  Week  in  Winter. 


Number 
of  Obser- 
vations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at 

L'jwest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at 
Highest 
Wage. 

Predomi- 
nant Rate. 

No.  at 
Predomi- 
nant Rate. 

14 

10s. 

7s. 

10s. 

6s. 

1 

10s. 

8 

10s. 

8 

Tabie  No.  66. -Jam  Factory:  Women's  Weekly  Wages. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Low- 
est Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Predominant 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Wiishing,  etc.*  - 

13 

11  0 

9  9 

13  4 

8  9 

3 

13  4 

4 

13  4 

4 

Washing,  etc.!  - 

13 

16  6 

14  6 

19  8 

13  6 

3 

19  8 

6 

19  8 

6 

*  Normal  week.  i  Busiest  week. 


Tabl^:  No.  67.— Jam  and  Pickle  Factory:  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


4^ 

Department. 

No..of 

Observations 

Median. 

^  b 

O  c3 
^& 

Upper 
Qr.artilc. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowe; 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Washers,  etc. 

10 

8  8^ 

7  9 

8  11 

5  9 

1 

9  2 

1 

100  '  royal  commission  on  the  poor  laws  and  relief  of  distress  : 

Table  No.  68.— Confectionery  Factory:  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


I. 

II. 

III. 
lY. 
V. 
VI. 


Department. 


O 


s.  d. 

14  9 

15  4 
18  4 
18  4 
17  0 

16  7 


bp  . 

1^^ 


o  . 


11  8 


iVo^e — The  above  figures  do  not  include  girls  under  IG,  or  now  girls,  i.e.  girls  who  have  not  been, 
with  the  firm  more  than  6  months.  i  sh'-iuj 


Table  No.  69. — Confectionery  Factory  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


No.  of 
Obser- 
vations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at 
Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at 
Highest 
Wage. 

Predomi- 
nant Rate. 

No.  at 
Predomi- 
nant Rate. 

21 

s.  d. 

7  0 

s.  d. 

7  0 

s.  d. 

7  6 

s.  d. 
6  0 

2 

s.  d. 

12  0 

1 

s.  d. 

7  0 

7 

Table  No.  70. — Aerated  Water  Factory  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median, 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage. 

Predominant 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

Washers,  etc. 

18 

s.  d. 

10  8 

s.  d. 

10  4 

s.  d. 
11  1 

s.  d. 

7  4 

1 

s.  d. 
11  11 

1 

s.  d. 

rii  1 

\  10  8 

5 
4 

Table  No.  71. — Aerated  Water  Factory:  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  Lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  High- 
est Wage.  1 

Predominant 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

Washers,  etc. 

25 

s.  d. 

8  0 

s.  d. 

7  0 

s.  d. 

10  0 

s.  d. 

7  0 

7 

s.  d. 

14  0 

1 

(    8  0 
\    7  0 

\     7  at 
/  each 

Table  No.  72. — Fish  Curing:  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


No.  of 
Obser- 
vations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at 

Lowest 

Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No,  at 

Highest 
Wage. 

Predomi- 
nant Rate. 

No.  at 
Predomi- 
nant Rate. 

1.32 

s.  d. 
13  7 

s.  d. 
11  10\ 

s.  d. 
14  4i 

s.  d. 

6  2 

1 

s.  d. 

17  9 

2 

s.  d. 
13  10 

7 

I  ■ 
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GROUP  IX.— MISCELLANEOUS. 
Table  No.  73. — Charwomen  and  Cleaners:  Women's  Weekly  Wage  Averaged  over  Six  Months. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at  lowest 
Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at  high- 
est Wage. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

Office  charwoineu  and 

cleaners  - 

12 

11  8 

11  10 

11  21 

10  0 

1 

12  0 

1 

Hours — 2  in  the  morning  and  3  in  the  evening.  About  3  of  the  women  are  single.  Rates — 1 2s.  a 
week,  full  time.    The  above  are  all  employed  by  one  firm,  and  receive  a  six-monthly  bonus  of  8d.  in  the  £. 


Table  No.  74. — Chemical  Factory  :    Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.  of 

Observations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at 

Lowest  Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at 

Highest  Wage 

Predominant 
Rate. 

No.  at 

Predominant 
Rate. 

s  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

Bone  Pickers  .       -      -  - 

16 

6  6 

5  0 

7  6 

2  6 

2 

7  6 

4 

7  6 

4 

Shovelling  Bones  - 

12 

9  11 

9  0 

10  .5 

6  0 

1 

10  11 

1 

Glue  

U 

6  0 

6  11 

6  0 

5  10 

1 

11  11 

1 

6  0 

8 

Bag  Sewers    -      -       -  - 

19 

8  2 

5  4 

8  6 

3  0 

1 

8  6 

8 

8  6 

8 

Table  No.  75. — Tinplate  Works  :  Women's  Wages  for  a  Normal  Week. 


Department. 

No.of 
Obser- 
vations. 

Median. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Lowest 
Wage. 

No.  at 

Lowest 

Wage. 

Highest 
Wage. 

No.  at 

Highe.«;t 
Wage. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Opening 

46 

15  6 

14  4 

17  1 

10  10 

1 

19  8 

1 

Note.— Young  girls  in  the  tin-house  were  earning  7s.  6d.  ;  picklers,  13s. ;  reckoners,  14s.  6d. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  APPENDIX  VOLUMES  TO  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  POOR  LAW 
COMMISSION  FOR  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND. 


Appendix  Vol.  XXXV. — Index  to  the  Report  on  England  and  Wales. 


Appendix  Vol.  XXXVI. — Some  Indxjsteies  Employing  Women  Paupers. 


A  Supplement  to  the  Report  (Appendix  Vol.  XVII.)  by  Miss  Constance  Williams 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  on  the  Effect  of  Outdoof  Relief  on  Wages  and  the  Conditions 
of  Employment. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


LIST  OF  APPENDIX  VOLUMES  TO  THE  EEPOETS  OF  THE  POOR  LAW  COMMISSION  FOB 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 


Appendix  Vol.  L— English  Official  Evidence. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  mainly  of  the  OflScers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
England  and  Wales.  1st  to  34th  Days  :  8th  January  to  22nd  May,  1906  :  Questions  1 
to  14,880. 

Appendix  Vol.  I.  A.— English  Official  Evidence. 

Appendices  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  included  in  Vol.  I.,  being  inainly  the  evidence 
of  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  I.  B.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vols.  I.  and  1.  A. 

Appendix  Vol.  II.— London  Evidence. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  London  witnesses.  35th  to  48th 
Days  :  28th  May  to  23rd  July,  1906  :  Questions  14,881  to  24,739. 

Appendix  Vol.  11.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  II. 

Appendix  Vol.  III.— Associations  and  Critics. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  critics  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of 
witnesses  representing  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Associations.  49th  to  71st  Days: 
1st  October  to  17th  December,  1906  :  Questions  24,740  to  35,450. 

Appendix  Vol.  III.  A.-Index.  ,  ttt 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  111. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV. — L^rban  Centres.— Liverpool,  Manchester,  West  Yorks,  and  Midlands. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
the  British  ^Medical  Association  and  of  witnesses  from  the  following  provincial  urban 
centres — Liverpool  and  Man  hester  districts.  West  Yorkshire,  Midland  Towns.  72nd  to 
89th  Days  :  14th  January  to  26th  jNIarch,  1907  :  Questions  35,451  to  48,347. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IV. 

Appendix  Vol.  V. — Urban  Centres. — South  Wales  and  North  Eastern  Counties. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  urban  centres  in  the  following  districts  : — South  Wales  and  North 
Eastern  Counties,  90th  to  94th  Days  :  15th  April  to  30th  April,  1907  :  Questions  48,348 
to  53,067. 

Appendix  Vol.  V.  A.— Index  ,r  ,  -.t 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol  V. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.— Scotland, 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Scotland.  95th  to  110th  Days, 
and  139th  and  149th  Days  :  6th  May  t©  21st  June,  1907,  and  13th  January  and 
2nd  March,  1908  :  Questions  53,068  to  67,565  j  88,667  to  89,046 ;  94,629  to  95,323. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  Vf. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.— Rural  Centres.— Friendly  Societies,  ETC. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  various  rural  centres  in  the  South  Western,  Western,  and  Eastern 
Counties,  from  the  Parish  of  Poplar  Borough  and  from  the  National  Conference  of 
Friendly  Societies.  111th  to  122nd  Days:  9th  July  to  7th  October,  1907:  Questions 
67,566  to  77,734. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VII. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIII.— Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  relating  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  "  Unemployment."  123rd  to  138th  Days  : 
14th  October  to  10th  December,  1907  :  Questions  77,735  to  88,666. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VIIL 

Appendix  Vol.  IX.— Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
further  witnesses  relating  to  the  subject  of  Unemployment,  etc.  140th  to  148th  Days  : 
150th  to  156th  Days,  and  158th  Day  :  14th  January,  1908,  to  11th  May,  1908.  Questions 
89,048  to  94,628  ;  95,324  to  99,350  ;  100,020  to  100,590. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IX. 

Appendix  Vol.  X. — Ireland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Ireland.  157th  and  159th  Days : 
25th  April  and  12th  May,  1908  :  Questions  99,351  to  100,019  ;  100,591  to  100,928. 

Appendix  Vol.  X.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  X. 

Appendix  Vol.  XI. — Miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous  Papers.  Communications  from  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Others, 
etc.,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XII. — Commissioners'  Memoranda. 

Reports,  Memoranda,  and  Tables  prepared  by  certain  of  the  Commissioners. 
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Appendix  Vol.  XIIL-  Diocksan  Eepoets. 

Diocesan  Reports  on  the  ^fcthods  of  administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  Poverty  in  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIV.— Investigators'  Repoets.— Medical  Relief. 

Report  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  present  system  of  administering  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  England  and  Wales,  by 
Dr.  McVail. 

Appenhix  Vol.  XV.— Investigators'  Reports.— Charity. 

Report  on  the  Administrative  Relation  of  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  extent 
and  the  actual  and  potential  utility  of  Endowed  and  Voluntary  Charities  in  England  and 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Kay  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Toynbee. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVI. — Investigators'  Reports.— Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions. 

Reports  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism,  by 
Mr.  Steel  Maitland  and  Miss  R.  E.  Squire. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Out-relief  and  Wages. 

Reports  on  the  effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages,  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  and  Miss  Williams. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVIII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Children  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  London  and  in  the  ProAnnces,  by  Dr.  Ethel  Williams 
and  Miss  Longnian  and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.— Investigators'  Reports.— Unemployment  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  and  generally 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  A. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Pringle. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  B. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  Ireland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
•lackson. 

Appendix  Vol.  XX.— Investigators'  Reports.— Boy  Labour. 

Report  on  Boy  Labour  in  London  and  certain  other  Typical  Towns,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson,  with  a  Memorandum  from  the  General  Post  Office  on  the  Conditions  of 
Employment  of  Telegraph  Messengers. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXI. — Investigators'  Reports. — Refusal  of  Out-relief. 

Reports  on  the  Effect  of  the  Refusal  of  Out-relief  on  the  Applicants  for  such  Relief, 
by  Miss  G.  Harlock. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXII.— Investigators'  Reports. — Overlapping  of  Medical  Relief  in  London. 

Report  on  the  Overlapping  of  the  Work  of  the  Voluntary  General  Hospitals  with 
that  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  districts  of  London,  by  Miss  N.  B.  Roberts. 

Appendix  Vol  XXIII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Children  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certam  parishes  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons  and  Miss  Longman 
and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIV.— Investigators'  Reports. — Able-bodied  and  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

Report  on  a  Comparison  of  the  Physical  Condition  of  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in 
certain  Scottish  Poorhouses  with  that  of  the  Able-bodied  Paupers  in  certain  Engl  it  h 
Workhouses  and  Labour  Yards,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXV.— Statistical. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  prepared  by  the 
Staff  of  the  Commission  and  by  Government  Departments,  and  Others,  and  Actuarial 
Reports. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVI. — Charities. 

Documents  relating  more  especially  to  the  Administration  of  Charities, 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVII. — Replies  of  Distress  Committees. 

Replies  by  Distress  Committees  in  England  and  Wales  to  Questions  circulated  on 
the  subject  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVIII. —Visits. 

Reports  of  Visits  to  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Institutions  and  to  Meetings  of  Local 
Authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIX. — Report  by  General  Assembly  op  Church  of  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Methods  of  Administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  Poverty  in  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Church  Interests 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXX. — Scotland. 

Documents  reilating  specially  to  Scotland, 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXI. — Ireland. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  Ireland,  etc. 
Appendix  Vol.  XXXII. — Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee. 

Report  on  Visits  paid  by  the  Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee  of  the  Commission 
to  certain  Institutions  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIII.— Foreign  Poor  Relief  Systems. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Systems  of  Poor  Relief,  with  a  Memorandum  on  the  Relief  of 
Famines  in  India. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIV.  -List  of  Witnesses. 

Alphabetical  Lists  of  Oral  and  Non-oral  Witnesses. 
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